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The second convention of the Interstate Independent 
elephone Association was held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
hicago, on Dec. 9, 10 and 11, and was the largest and 
ost enthusiastic gathering of telephone men ever assem- 


McGann, comptroller of the city of Chicago, who said in 
his address of welcome: 

“T am here to present the compliments of his honor the 
mayor, and say he regrets his inability to be present, and 
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bled. The morning of the first day was given to the recep- 
ion of delegates and telephone men by the officers and 
ommittees at the secretary’s headquarters, the registration 
bf members, issuing of badges, credentials and tickets for 
he banquet. In the afternoon the first session of the 
onvention was called to order by President Rainey, and 
James E. Keelyn introduced Honorable Lawrence E. 


to hope that your deliberations may be fruitful of good 
results. We know they will be, for independent and aggres- 
sive men cannot meet and consider the important subjects 
that you have under consideration without being productive 
of good results for yourselves and the people at large. I 
am free to confess I am concerned in the people at large. 
The laborer should be paid for his hire, but I believe there 
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yet remains to be developed in the means of popular com- 
munication so much, that the subject which you have under 
consideration to-day is merely in its infancy, that the facili- 
ties for communication be so cheapened they may be ex- 
tended all over the country. 

“The necessity for that is recognized more by our people 
in the city, with our noise, confusion and hustle to keep 
out of the way of being run over, than it is in the smaller 
cities, towns and villages. But the principle is the same. 
The old fashioned plodding farmer has awakened, his nerves 
are high strung, he is wasting more of life’s efforts than 
he thought of before, his profits are greater, his time more 
valuable. It is necessary that he save steps, and while 
sometimes in these deliberations the broader question is lost 
sight of in the avarice of the principals, it is a bad policy, it 
is a short sighted policy, it is a policy, I am sorry to say, 
is being practiced by the great public utility corporations of 
America to-day, to their own and the people’s detriment. 

“The generosity of the American people, of the American 
municipalities, in the grants to make possible the existence 
of corporations such as you gentlemen represent, has been 
so great that it has intoxicated the people; it has intoxicated 
the men of means in making their investments; they will 
not invest for a fair return; they must have fabulous re- 
turns. but your very meeting, your very existence as an 
organization indicates competition, indicates that in your 
efforts, while in your respective centers you may have a 
monopoly, and may be enjoying it, I hope it will not be long. 
But, while that condition exists, your existence suggests 
that this subject is getting thought from you and will invite 
thought by others, and all with a view of bettering human- 
ity, to save the wear and tear of life, the destruction of 
nerve, and made so it may be applied to more valuable and 
pleasureable efforts of life. Personally I sincerely wish 
you the greatest possibly success, and I wish to modify my 
first expression that my interest is not in you as much as in 
the laborers and people at large. I hope you will always be 
well paid for your efforts, but I emphasize what I said first 
that I am more interested in the outcome of humanity. I 
hope your stay in Chicago will be pleasant, and I extend 
to you in the name of the city of Chicago a hearty wel- 
come.”’ 


PRESIDENT RAINEY’S RESPONSE. 


On behalf of the Independent telephone men of nine of 
the greatest states in the Union, I most heartily thank you 
for the generous welcome extended to this convention. It 
is indeed an honor to receive such a welcome as this, from 
one of the greatest cities in the world, probably the greatest 
when age and all other circumstances and conditions are 
taken into consideration. And we are doubly honored that 
this welcome is extended to us in such eloquent and appro- 
priate language, with such cordiality of expression, by the 
honorable representative of this great city. The honor 
of a welcome to such a city is only equaled by the most hon- 
erable way in which it is extended to us. 

For that welcome we return our most sincere thanks. 
And yet, Mr. Comptroller, I think that without- egotism or 
undue exultation we may say that such a welcome is not 
unworthily bestowed. 

We are here to represent a business interest, which, in 
the nine states represented in this convention, represents 
an investment of at least one hundred millions of dollars. 
We represent the customers of business interests in your 
city, which interests employ ten million dollars of capital, 
furnish labor for fifteen thousand of employes and do an 
annual business of twenty millions of dollars. And I submit 
to you whether or not, as a business proposition, we are 
worthy of such a welcome as we have received. 

But we are entitled to credit, not only as customers of 


great business interests in your city, but also for the work 
we are doing among the people of the states we represent. 

Ten years ago the telephone business was in the hands of 
a gigantic and grasping monopoly, and the blessings and 
conveniences of its use were known only to the favored few. 
To-day, as the result of our efforts to give the common 
people the benefits of the inventive genius and business push 
of your citizens, the telephone is an article of household 
use, almost as universal as the table and the stove, and 
almost as essential to the family welfare. 

Accident and disease have lost half their terrors, because 
with the use of the telephone the help and advice of the 
physician is ready at our call. 

The farmers’ homes are no longer isolated places of 
existence, but are in close communication, within hearing 
and speaking distance, of the great social and business 
centers of the world. 

We can lay just claim to the title of benefactors of the 
human race, and as such are we not worthy of your most 
generous welcome, for which again I thank you. 


, 


THE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


It is an honor and pleasure to me to now call to order 
the Interstate Independent Telephone Association and to 
address its members at this, its second meeting. 

I wish to congratulate you, that you meet in such happy 
surroundings and under such favorable circumstances and 
that you have received such generous welcome to this great, 
pushing city. 

The energy and push of the Independent telephone men 
is proverbial, and yet I may express a hope that your energy 
and push will receive a new impetus by coming in contact 
with the business life of this great city, and especially as 
you come into personal contact with our royal entertainers, 
who stand in the very front of the great army of live, ener- 
getic business men of this city. 

I wish that, at the very opening of this convention, every 
member would fully understand and appreciate the import- 
ance of this meeting and realize the influence for good or 
evil to our own business and that of those we represent, 
which will emanate from this convention. 

The Independent telephone business in all its branches is 
a comparatively new factor in the commercial life of this 
country and of the world, and its advance to a prominent 
place has been rapid. 

It needs no prophetic eye to realize the immense possibil- 
ities of the business in the near future and what I have 
already said of its growth in the past is but an index. 

Realizing these things myself, and requesting of every one 
in attendance here their careful consideration, I ask that the 
matters coming before us be so taken up and handled as to 
bring the greatest benefit to ourselves and our business. 
May our deliberations be worthy of the business we repre- 
sent. 

The active work of 
three parts: 

First: Our business relations with the general public; 
second: our business relations with each other, and, third: 
our business relations with and standing in the financial 
world. 

This is a case where the last should be first, did not 
the last depend so entirely on the preceding two. 

An examination of the most excellent program as to 
subjects and speakers will convince anyone that the com- 
mittee understood the needs of Independent telephone work, 
and knew who was best able to advise us in relation thereto. 

Speaking in a general way, I may be permitted a few 
remarks in regard to the work of the convention along 
the lines suggested. 

First: In our relations to the general public we must 
remember that we are of the people, that our business had 
its origin in the needs of the people and in their attempt 
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to supply these needs. It is for this reason that the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement has always had the moral as 
well as the financial support of the public. In this fact we 
find the secret of past success and the guaranty of future 
greatness. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that we preserve 
intact the sympathy existing between the people and the 
Independent telephone movement. 

This means that, in fixing the rates of rental and toll 
service, a proper regard must be shown the subscriber’s side 
of the question. But more essential yet than this is a course 
of action on our part, having in view the proper treatment 
of our patrons in order to retain their good will and interest 
in our success. 

And while rates must be adequate, let us take heed lest we 
kill the hen that laid the goldn egg. 

In this connection let us suggest that one of the chief 
objects of a meeting of this character should be the educa- 
tion of the public. The medical profession meet and read 
learned papers and have long discussions on disease and its 
treatment, not so much to educate themselves as to awaken 
the public to the necessity for and value of the physician’s 
services. We can do much in the way of public education 
along corresponding lines. 

In our relation to each other as operators there is vast 
room for education and improvement. If there is any spe- 
cial source of danger to Independent telephone interests it 
is found in the want of harmony and co-operation among 
telephone men. 

The inducements which the business has offered in the 
way of returns on investments, and the opportunities for 
acquiring rights and privileges having a great future value, 
such as franchises and rights of occupancy in highways, 
have aroused in some men a spirit of avarice and greed for 
territory, and has led to serious complications which, unless 
speedily settled, will work untold injury. In other cases 
there seems to be a disposition to exact harsh terms for 
privileges granted and a general tendency to desire to trans- 
act business on a keep-all-you-can-get plan. 

There is room for all and we must respect each others 
territorial rights. In granting privileges and concessions 
we must not lose sight of benefits received; and should 
make our grants on an equitable basis. If it is the good 
fortune of some company to control the business in some 
important center, just and equitable arrangements should 
be made with other companies asking admittance to such 
center. We should do all in our power to enhance the value 
of each other’s property, instead of attempting to destroy 
values by demanding unfair connecting contracts. 

Especially must we abandon the keep all you get plan of 
doing business. There is no other business in the world 
involving anything like the same amount of capital where 
such loose business methods and practices are permitted as 
in the telephone business. 

The company is entitled to remuneration for the service 
it renders, either in use of lines or operators’ services. 

The time is here when improved business methods are 
demanded among telephone exchanges. No company should 
be asked to furnish service without just compensation. 
Neither should one company receive the compensation for 
the service which some other company has rendered. In 
my judgment there is an imperative demand for some ac- 
curate method of settling joint business between companies 
furnishing a joint service. The large amount of capital 
invested by the different companies makes it absolutely 
necessary that some plan be devised by which the capital 
of each company will receive what it earns for services 
rendered. One other thought along this line, for I have 
found from experience there is a disposition on the part 
of some Independent telephone men to hinder rather than 
advance the complete development of the Independent tele- 


phone movement. For instance a local company is asked to 
enter into a contract with another company, whose object 
is to furnish the local companies long distance service. Or- 
dinary business judgment dictates that no company can 
afford to furnish the money necessary to construct and op- 
erate long distance lines without a long time service contract 
and exclusive rights, under proper restrictions. 


It would seem that the average telephone man should 
see at once that long distance connections increase local 
business, and this is necessary to achieve the greatest suc- 
cess. That such connections give much to and take but 
little from the business of the local company, and that in- 
stead of being competitors they would be mutually helpful, 
yet there are telephone men who, either by reason of jeal- 
ousy or want of business foresight, reject opportunities to 
enter into such contracts for the most trivial reasons. 

I desire to cite an instance. During the past summer I 
visited a local company, consisting of more than ordinarily 
intelligent men. I submitted to them a contract which had 
been approved by a large number of good local companies, 
and they took the matter under consideration. Some time 
after I received a letter, written by the manager of the com- 
pany, in which he said that they could not accept the propo- 
sition, as the compensation was inadequate. The reasoning 
was as follows: he said the aggregate cost of all the ex- 
changes connected by the proposed long distance line was 
greater than the cost of the line would be, and they should 
share in proportion to the cost of their respective installa- 
tions. It did not occur to him that the additional service 
required of his company would not interfere in the least with 
the service the company was already giving, and would not 
materially increase operating expenses, nor did he seem to 
realize that what the local company was offered from the 
business was almost clear gain, overlooking entirely the ad- 
vantages gained by his subscribers. 

I do not wish to be understood as even suggesting that 
the rights of all local companies should not be carefully 
guarded or that they should not receive a proper share in the 
proceeds of the business, for it is certainly the duty of the 
local company to do all in its power to advance Independent 
interests. I would urge very emphatically a more careful 
consideration of our duties and obligations to each other. 


In the third place, we should look carefully to our rela- 
tions with the financial world. In the earlier history of the 
Independent telephone movement the financial question was 
not a serious one, for, as a rule, the local company could 
find abundant home capital for all its wants. A compara- 
tively small amount was required to start an exchange in 
the town or village. 


But the almost universal experience of the small company 
has been that in order to protect the investment already 
made it must extend its service to adjoining towns and fre- 
quently toll lines over the country. In most instances this 
necessity has been followed by building farmer lines. So 
in many instances the financial question has become a serious 
one, even to the small companies; and when it comes to 
attempting to occupy the larger cities and build long dis- 
tance lines the difficulty is increased. Investments along 
these lines are yet very largely experimental in the financial 
world. 

Independent telephone stocks and bonds have in the past 
had no established financial standing. Our special enemy, 
the Bell company, has been very active in its efforts to in- 
jure us, for it has talked natural monopoly and infringment 
suits and other things until men with money have hesitated, 
and it has followed this with misrepresentations and mis- 
statements as to actual conditions. 

Soon after our last meeting I received a letter from our 
vice-president, enclosing a communication, which is a sample 
of the Bell efforts along that line. 
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The following is a quotation: 
“Sunset Telephone Company.” 
Authoritative Statement by the President. 
San Francisco, May 7th, 1902. 
To the people of Los Angeles and adjoining counties: 

A year ago I assumed control of several Bell telephone 
companies, covering the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Jowa, containing about thirteen million people and with- 
in which there have been installed more opposition telephone 
companies than in any other portion of the United States. 
These companies are located in cities and towns of all sizes 
and are connected with a complete system of long distance 
lines. Much of the construction, being now five or six 
vears old, is going to wreck and the owners are learning 
something of the depreciation of telephone installations and 
cost of maintenance. As a warning to the people of Los 
Angeles and adjoining counties, I state emphatically over 
my own signature that with all the millions of dollars that 
have been expended in these opposition telephone companies 
in the territory which I have mentioned, no investors have 
ever made money, and in nine cases ‘out of ten they have 
suffered a total loss. The promoters and the construction 
companies have made money, and to them alone, and not 
to the public, has any benefit accrued, and I do not hesitate 
to say that throughout the eastern district, which I now 
represent, four-fifths of the merchants are radically opposed 
to two telephone companies in the same city. 

Many of the first eastern opposition telephone companies 
were started in good faith on honest principles, but of late 
vears the business has fallen into the hands of men who 
have handled their schemes with as little chance of profit to 
investors as the wild-cat mining ventures of the early terri- 
tories. The east is about worked out for these people, and 
they are seeking new districts where their methods are 
unknown.” 

But on the other hand the actual financial history of the 
Independent telephone movement is a matter of wonder. 
As we all know, the men who have engaged in the business 
started without any experience whatever. They had every- 
thing to learn. They made many costly mistakes. The 
results financially are summed up by a writer in the Satur- 
day Evening Post as follows: 

“Independent companies are springing up over night, and 
almost without exception they are successful from the very 
start, It is of record that there were more failures of na- 
tional banks last year than of Independent telephone com- 
panies for the last three years. Yet a dozen telephone com- 
panies are organized where one national bank is organized. 
\nd we have always been accustomed to look on a national 
bank as the soundest institution in the country.” 

So that notwithstanding the efforts of our enemies our 
business has already attained to a most enviable financial 
standing. Our future in this regard is in our own hands. 
A careful, conservative course, directed by our past ex- 
perience, will put us on a firm financial foundation. 

Such statements as I have quoted above, made by our 
enemies, are known to be absolutely false. I do not know of 
the failure of a single telephone company in the state of 
Iowa. And I know none that is making less money than 
the lowa Bell, judging from appearances. 

The financial standing of each individual company is a 
matter of its own, and we must and can afford to leave that 
to its own management. But as an organization we can 
make sure that the public in general, and especially the 
financial public, are fully informed as to the truth concern- 
ing our business. And when the truth is known there will 
be no doubt in regard to the general financial standing of 
Independent telephone companies. 

The proposing and discussing of plans and details of 
procedure along the lines I have suggested belong to the 
work of this convention and will be presented, as the dif- 


ferent topics on the program are taken up. I have no doubt 
but that they will be ably presented. 

In conclusion let us again congratulate the members of 
this association on the success of their business and the 


standing it has in the business world. And I urge the con- 


sideration and adoption of such plans and policies as will 
insure a future history as bright and as honorable as the 
past. 

The president’s address was followed by the report of the 
association’s secretary, E. M. Coleman, which follows : 


SECRETARY COLEMAN’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

In submitting this report as secretary of your association 
it is impossible to make a very concise and systematic report, 
for the reason that when elected secretary of this association 
there were no records, except of the last meeting, by which 
to be guided. 

On the secretary’s return home from the last meeting of 
this association, he immediately opened up correspondence 
with manufacturers and the editors of the various telephone 
and electrical periodicals and magazines, and with the 
officers of various Independent telephone associations, in the 
attempt to carry on the work with which he was entrusted, 
and in this connection he begs to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude due to TELEPHONY, because through that journal 
he secured a complete list of all of the Independent tele- 
phone exchanges in operation, all the toll line systems, the 
manufacturers of every sort, and all the supply houses in the 
nine states included in this association. 

The work has been pushed and prosecuted to the best 
of his ability and it was decided by correspondence between 
President Rainey and himself that a meeting of the officers 
and executive board should be called to arrange all the 
details for this meeting, and under the authority of the 
president the secretary called a meeting of the officers and 
executive board at Chicago, September the gth last, at which 
time the matters pertaining to this meeting were fully dis- 
cussed and program, ete., determined upon. At this con- 
ference Dr. I. A. Lumpkin of Mattoon, Ill, George N. 
Bandy of Des Moines, Iowa, and Senator Hull of Salem, 
Ill., were appointed a special committee on entertainment 
to confer with the manufacturers and supply houses in 
Chicago. 

Your secretary is pleased to report that the manufacturers 
and supply houses tock hold of the proposition of the enter- 
tainment of this convention with a ready, willing and lavish 
hand, so that the work has been systematically carried on. 
Your secretary is very greatly indebted to the intelligent, 
practical and efficient assistance the manufacturers and sup- 
ply houses have given him, in the preparation for this con- 
vention, through the chairmen of their various committees. 

After the conference of the officers and executive board 
on the ninth of September, the committee appointed on 
entertainment worked incessantly to get matters in shape 
and have kept in touch with the secretary so that as soon 
as it was possible a very attractive program and notice was 
prepared and four thousand of them mailed. 

In addition to the above, at the suggestion of President 
Rainey, your secretary prepared one thousand circular let- 
ters to be made personal, and sent an equal number of them 
to each of the officers and executive board, with the request 
that they mail them out to the Independent telephone com- 
panies of their respective states, thus making an appeal to 
secure their attendance at this meeing. 

Another plan devised for the purpose of creating interest 
in this association and to economize at the same time, was 
the preparation and publication of an official handbook or 
souvenir work, to be distributed at this convention. 

One point your secretary was asked, officially, to deter- 
mine recently, which he did not feel authorized to decide, 
was submitted to him as secretary of this association, name- 
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ly, a certain company which had contracts for connection 
with the Bell company, and it is now using the transmitters 
and receivers of the Bell company, applied for membership 
in this association although in a letter, which I will submit 
if the convention so desires, they admit they are called 
traitors by the Independent people, yet still claim to be Inde- 
pendent people. 

There are three points which your secretary would call 
especial attention to and which he thinks this association 
should discuss : 

First: The establishment of some feasible plan for the 
exchange of business. The need of such an arrangement 
is certainly felt all over the territory of this association. 

Second: The- establishment of an information bureau, 
the object of which is to educate the public so that financiers 
and moneyed men may not be misguided by the fabulous, 
ridiculous and false publications scattered all over this coun- 
try by the Bell Telephone Company. 

Third: This association should determine whether or not 
any person, firm or corporation operating an exchange, no 
matter if they began as entirely Independent but have en- 
tered into any kind of a contract with the Bell Telephone 
Company for connection in any way by which they use the 
transmitters and receivers of the Bell company, is entitled 
to membership in this association. 

Your secretary has gathered the following data, which 
we think will be very gratifying to the members, of this 
association : 

First: There are in the nine states included in this asso- 
ciation with something over three thousand Independent tele- 
phone exchanges in operation. 

Second: While your secretary has not been able to get 
the exact number of miles of toll lines, yet it is no exag- 
geration to say that there are thousands of miles in these 
nine states. 

Third: There is over $100,000,000 invested in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business in the nine states. This does 
not include manufacturing plants. 

Fourth: The manufacturing plants of Chicago alone 
produce and sell $20,000,000 worth of material a year for 
the construction of Independent telephone plants. 

Your secretary has prepared and mailed out documents 
numbering twenty-two thousand five hundred pieces. Du- 
ring his official year he has received hundreds of letters from 
all over the country and, indeed, applications for member- 
ship from other states not embraced in this association, all 
of which indicates that the public generally looks to this 
organization as the most potent factor in the Independent 
telephone field, the healthiest, most vigorous, successful and 
beneficial Independent telephone organization in America. 

Having thoroughly studied and canvassed the field since 
his election as secretary and watched the progress of things 
and closely investigated the conditions, he is prepared to 
state that the results of this organization will far exceed 
in the good accomplished anything anticipated by any of its 
originators, if the proper judgment is exercised in the future 
manipulation and management of the affairs of the associa- 
tion.” 

After the secretary’s report was read a nominating com- 
mittee of one from each state was appointed, consisting of 
W. Guy Jones, of Columbus, Ohio; Dr. H. S. Herr, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis.; William 
Robinson, Muskegon, Mich.; L. A. Frazee, Connersville, 
Ind.: C. E. Hull, Salem, Ill.; W. F. Hall, Clinton, Mo.; 
H. K. Cole, Owensboro, Ky. 

An invitation extended by the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company to visit its great system of tunnels under 
the business part of Chicago was accepted. 

The reading of the treasurer’s report was postponed, 
pending action upon it by the auditing committee. 

In discussing the secretary’s report a member said: In 
the secretarys’ report he suggests that some action be taken 


on membership, whether or not any person or corporation 
operating an exchange, no matter if they began as entirely 
Independent, but have entered into any contract with the 
Bell company for connection in any way by which they 
use the transmitters and receivers of the Bell company, are 
entitled to membership, and it may relieve the secretary of 
taking in some of those new members, to settle whether 
they are eligible or not. 

B. F. Wasson: I move that those who are using the Bell 
transmitter and receiver be not eligible to membership in this 
association. 

The motion was seconded by Chas. G. Cockerell of Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 

President Rainey: The question arises on the suggestion 
contained in the report of the secretary, and the motion is 
that the users of the apparatus of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany be not eligible to membership in this association. Are 
there any remarks? 

A member: Membership should cease at any time they 
begin to use such apparatus. 

A member: Does that also cover signing a contract for 
long-distance connections? For instance, the Bell has no 
exchange in a town in which you are, but has long-distance 
lines. Is it permitted to enter into a contract with them? 

President Rainey: That is one of the questions to be 
determined. 

Mr. Wasson: I make the motion to cause discussion, as 
we are allowed to talk all we please now. In making that 
motion I said those who used the transmitter and receiver 
of the Bell company, and of course there are some who are 
obliged to connect with the Bell at present because they 
have no business whatever except that of small local ex- 
changes. I do not want to shut up the little exchange, but I 
do want to shut out the Bell transmitters and receivers. I 
think it would be a good plan to run another line. It 
would be time enough then to shut them off. That is the 
only thing they have to fall back on, and they will find out 
they can do that. I make the motion that they are not eligi- 
ble to be members of this association as long as they con- 
tinue using Bell transmitters and receivers. They should 
come to us when they want to get on our switchboard. 

Mr. Ware: I want to suggest that when a man gets 
through talking that those who do not know the conditions 
should have an opportunity of asking questions, otherwise 
we are not going to get through in four weeks. The condi- 
tions he suggests are new to me. 

Mr. Cockerell: Let him ask his question. 

Mr. Ware: Do Bell exchanges get services through 


P) 


your exchange on Independent lines: 

Mr. Wasson: No, sir. 

Mr. Ware: Do Independent exchanges get services 
through your exchange toll lines? 

Mr. Wasson: No, sir. 

Mr. Cockerell: All the suggestion I have to make and 
my point is very plain, I do not believe in admitting to the 
association anybody who does business in any way with the 
Bell Telephone Company. I do not care in what way it is 
done, as long as it is done. You cannot depend on the Bell 
Telephone Company to give you service, and it was my 
idea Beli men could not belong to this association—I mean 
anybody connected with the Bell company, no matter what 
the laws are. Mr. Rainey understands they are trying to 
force us to connect. 

President Rainey: We have not any such law, and even 
if we connect we would not give much business. If we 
entered into a contract with the Bell people I do not think 
we would be eligible to membership, but as long as they 
are forced to it I do not know whether they should make a 
contract. ae 

A member: I desire to say that we have a peculiar sit- 
uation in Ashland. We have the only exchange in the town, 
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and our long-distance service is inadequate to meet our de- 
mands. We have iron interests and steel plants and fur- 
naces, a smal] Pittsburg on the Ohio river, and these plants 
demand connection with Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburg 
and New York. If we cannot give it to them, they are 
going to get it. Now, they are going to get it if they have 
to give the Bell people franchises for it, and we do not want 
‘hem to get franchises there. Would it not be better for us 
to permit them to connect their long-distance line into our 
exchange? I would like to hear from some one on this ques- 
tion. 

Senator Hull: Will the Bell do it and give you a con- 
tract to that effect? 

Member from Ashland: We have no contract. 

Senator Hull: Have you got the connection? 

Member from Ashland: No, sir, we are just preparing 
to connect. 

President Rainey: I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the Bell people will enter into a contract with him to allow 
his company to connect with the Bell, and at the same time 
allow him to connect with any other Independent com- 
pany? 

Member from Ashland: As near as I can get the propo- 
sition they are willing to take our business as it stands. 
We can do business with other Independent companies. 

Mr. Ware: They would not allow you to connect with 
any other Independent company. 

Mr. Morrison: I have been confronted by that proposi- 
tion, and it strikes me when you connect with a Bell toll 
line you are destroying the demand for an Independent 
line. What we want is to build Independent lines. I have 
been in several towns, in the capacity of construction man, 
where they demanded service with Chicago and New York, 
and where we could have given that service over the Bell 
lines. I do not deem it an advisable thing to do. 

Mr. Cocixerell: It would be well to refer the point to a 
committee. I do not believe we could act, and the commit- 
tee could decide it, and that would suit me. I move that 
the question be referred to a committee. 

Mr. Bell: I believe there should be a larger committee 
than three. The conditions are so different in the different 
states. I believe the committee should be five or seven. This 
is a complicated question. I, have been fighting the Bell to 
a finish everywhere, but I know members here who will be 
affected in Kentucky, and I believe it is a wide question. 

Mr. Layne: It occurs to me that this question has widened 
from the stipulations of the first motion, those using the 
Bell transmitter and receiver. If I understand this motion, 
it is restricted to that point. We are widening the scope of 
the discussion. We should confine ourselves to the direct 
consideration of the motion. I think we will comprehend 
this better and can act more understandingly, and while 
there has been a suggestion to take this question up and 
more clearly define the membership of this association, I 
suggest that if a committee be appointed there be a mem- 
ber from each state. 

\ member: I was going to change my motion and make 
it that the president make it one from each state, and I 
want to give my reasons for it. 

Mr. Bellamy: I move that this motion of Mr. Cockerell, 
that the chair appoint one member from each state to take 
up this question, thoroughly consider it, and report to this 
convention at some time to-morrow, and that that com- 
mittee as far as possible be composed of lawyers. You 
are aware that had it not been for the work done by our 
legislative committee in Iowa that we would have had that 
same connection law they have in Kentucky, and that would 
exclude every Iowa man. If you would pass this motion as 
it is being discussed here, it will shut out members. I know 
where I am interested in Kansas the Bell is coming to us 
and soliciting connection, and is willing to take our busi- 
ness. It is willing to . allow us to connect with anybody 


else. When you are going to set the standard of membership 
for this convention you want to be careful how you do it. 
I do not know whether we want to take the Bell toll lines 
in or not; I am under the impression we may swallow the 
Bell instead of it swallowing us, if we manage it right. 

If our member from Kentucky is loyal we do not want 
to drive him out of this convention, and yet on the other 
hand I do not want to do anything to interfere with the 
building of these toll lines. I know I would rather connect 
with Independent exchanges than with Bell exchanges. It 
is worth dollars to me where the other is not worth pennies. 
This is an important question, and under no circumstances 
do we want to do anything here to interfere with Independ- 
ent toll lines we are interested in, and for that reason I 
make this amendment that the chairman appoint a commit- 
tee of nine, and as far as possible that it be composed of 
lawyers, because they are acquainted with the statutes and 
know what may be on the statute books, so that we may 
not interfere with any man’s rights. 

Mr. Ware: We suggest that there is something beside 
law in this question. And while I would be glad to see 
one or two lawyers on this committee, that is as many law- 
yers as should be on any committee. I would like to see 
appointed on that committee the best telephone men you 
have in the nine states, including two lawyers, if you have 
telephone men among the lawyers. We have heard from 
the secretary and others here that this organization is set- 
ting the pace. That is probably true, but in what direction? 
There is another question coming up from what I hear 
since coming to the room this morning, which will be of 
importance, and altogether we want to do that which is 
for the best interests of all. This question is vital. What 
would have been the effect of this action upon the Inde- 
pendent movement if taken three or five years ago? I hope, 
in appointing that committee, the clearest-headed and most 
experienced business men in the telephone field in those 
states will be appointed, and asked to report to-morrow, be- 
cause it is a matter that will be discussed, and we should 
have ample opportunity to consider the matter, and I hope 
they will not all be lawyers. 

A member: I would suggest that we make two motions 
—one to include the people who are using the ‘Bell trans- 
fitter and receiver, and act on that motion, and then make 
a motion as far as long-distance lines are concerned. 

Mr. Wasson: I suggest we stick to that motion. Trans- 
mitter and receiver is all that has been mentioned. 

Mr. Ware: It is not in order to offer an amendment to 
the motion already passed about the use of Bell transmit- 
ters and receivers. 

Secretary Coleman: That motion has not been passed, 
and is before the house. 

Mr. Ware: I want to ask the maker of the motion be- 
fore the house to make the motion broad enough not only 
to include Bell apparatus, but connections with toll lines. I 
do not believe in any restriction. If there is a question 
which should be settled, let us take it up and consider 
what should be done by this association, and it is not a 
question of using, leasing or renting by verbal arrange- 
ment or otherwise Bell transmitters or receivers. It is a 
vital question, are we going to do business with the Bell 
people? and it should be broad enough so that no technical 
man on the committee should say we should not take it up, 
as meaning that all referred to by the member who made 
that motion was the transmitter and receiver. 

President Rainey: If you would withdraw your motion 
and get this in shape 

Mr. Bellamy: I will do that. 

Mr. Ware: Which motion is before the house? 

President Rainey: That the users of Bell instruments, 
transmitters and receivers be prohibited from membership— 
that is the substance of it. 

Mr. Ware: I would like to make a substitute to what- 
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ever motion or motions may be before the house, and sug- 
gest that the whole matter of using Bell transmitters and 
receivers, and connecting with Bell lines be referred to a 
special committee of nine, one from each state of the associa- 
tion, with the request to consider the matter and report to- 
morrow. 

President Rainey: You move that as an amendment ? 

Mr. Ware: I move that as a substitute. 

Senator Hull: I second the motion. 

President Rainey: The original motion has been amended 
by moving as a substitute that the whole matter of using 
Bell apparatus and connecting with Bell lines be referred 
to a committee of nine, one from each state, to consider and 
report their action here to-morrow. 

Mr. Wasson: As the motion is changed I wish to say 
that those of you who have had experience with the Bell 
people, that you do not use their transmitters and receivers 
without being sub-licensees of that company, and cannot 
connect without a contract, without being under their rules 
and regulations. They will not give you transmitters and 
receivers without your being sub-licensees. 

Mr. Conkling: I wish to be heard for just a moment. 
The question of connecting with the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, whether the parent organization, or any of its licensees, 
[ consider vastly of more importance to the Independent 
telephone companies in these states than the question of 
using transmitters and receivers. In support of this posi- 
tion I wish to say that the future success and profit in the 
operation of Independent telephone exchanges to-day de- 
pends more largely on their toll lines than any one thing. 
In the first building of exchanges crude material and con- 
struction prevailed, and unsatisfactory equipments were 
used. Through the schooling of a few years these same 
men who were novices have become construction men. To 
start with we put up equipment known to be inferior. We 
now have better equipment than the Bell and we can beat 
them on equipment and construction with advantage to 
ourselves and the future welfare of the company. I con- 
tend that the future of the telephone business is a field 
that involves toll lines as efficient as has the Bell. We 
can afford to build toll lines between terminals ourselves. 
We have been building toll lines between our own termi- 
nals up to the present time. No capital has been fearless 
enough to take the proposition to extend toll lines through 
the west. The United States Company has done so in 
Ohio, but nobody has been willing to venture outside of 
their own exchanges. I submit in order that we secure 
in the west a system of toll lines which shall be welded in- 
separably to our exchanges we must build them ourselves. 
I have fought alone the competitive battle against the ex- 
tended connections over the entire country offered by my 
rival, the Chicago Telephone Company. I have been suc- 
cessful to this degree in that we have exceeded the opera- 
tions of the Chicago Telephone Company in the same terri- 
tory and are able to maintain ourselves until such time as 
Independent telephone lines shall be extended out through 
this territory until it is thoroughly covered, and I hope to 
see the day when we can say no to the American Bell 
Telephone Company, or its licensees, with the full satisfac- 
tion of having a better thing of our own, and in order to do 
that we must say no, and there will never be a better time 
to say it than now. The Bell company is not coming to us 
any more with patent infringement scares. They are not 
coming to us any more saying we cannot profitably main- 
tain Independent exchanges, for we have demonstrated 
that we can do so. We have fought out the patent litiga- 
tion until it is no longer frightening us. The Bell is now 
approaching us in a more oily and subtle manner, and ask- 
ing us to become sublicensees and use its telephones, and 
in order to stifle toll lines, which is the one great card of the 
Independent telephone exchange, they offer to give us toll- 
line connections, and this puts the new toll line investor in 


competition with a powerful rival. It is a serious question 
for us to consider and we have heard there is over $100,- 
000,000 invested in Independent exchanges and toll lines. 
1 would like to know what percentage of that $100,000,000 
capital has tarnished its name by affiliating with the Bell 
company in any way, shape or form. It is only.a very small 
per cent of it, and shall we sacrifice our names and future in 
catering to small exchanges by closing this door positively 
and firmly ? 

Mr. Morrison: His remarks reflect my remarks, but I 
believe this discussion should come after the report of the 
conimittee. Should not this general discussion come on 
the report of the committee? 

President Rainey: It will come on the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Are there any further remarks on the motion before the 
house? 

A member: What time is this committee to report? The 
session begins in the afternoon and we want a report to- 
morrow. 

A member: I want to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, will the Bell company allow his subscribers to talk 
over its toll line through an Independent transmitter and 
receiver ? 

Member from Kentucky: 
do that. 

President Rainey : 
aye. 

Upon the motion being put it was unanimously carried. 

President Rainey: What else is before this convention? 

A member: There is one matter which should be changed 
a little. It is shown by the program that the next session 
wiil begin at two o’clock to-morrow and close at five. We 
have cut off half an hour by adjourning at four-thirty. 
rhere are a number of things on the program, and it strikes 
me we should decide now to begin that session at one o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Rex: I wish to make the motion that no company 
or corporation or manufacturer who, sells apparatus to an 
opposition telephone company will be eligible to member- 
ship in this association. 

President Rainey: I suppose that would be covered by 
the report of this committee. 

Senator Hull: Apparatus for an opposition Independent 
company ? 

Mr. Rex: Yes, sir. 

President Rainey: Is there a second to the motion? 

It is moved and seconded that no manufacturing concern 
that sells apparatus to an opposition Independent company 
in the same territory be eligible to membership in this asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Bellamy: Would it not be well to refer that to the 
same committee, and that it be included in the report of the 
committee? If he will change his motion, I will second it. 

President Rainey: I think a motion to refer to the com- 
mittee without a vote would be proper, and I would enter- 
tain that motion. 

Mr. Cole: I move that subject be referred to the same 
conimittee. 

President Rainey: The motion of Mr. Conklin should 
be referred to the committee to be appointed without a 
vote. 

The motion was carried and the matter was so referred. 

Mr. Ware: Do I understand the report of this commit- 
tee will be a special order for one o’clock? 

President Rainey: No, sir, not one o’clock. 

Mr. Ware: I move that this report be a special order for 
one o'clock. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

President Rainey: And I ask a full attendance at one 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Secretary Coleman: 


Yes, sir; they are anxious to 


All those in favor of the motion say 


A matter has been suggested by 
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some present that I expect would be best to refer to the 
convention. I understand that this is an Independent tele- 
phone convention, but that there are a number of Bell tele- 
phone men here. 

A member: That is right. 

Secretary Coleman: The question is, what rights have 
they, here, and what right have we to exclude them, and 
what plans will be adopted as to the future sessions of this 
convention, whether or not you admit them or exclude 
them, and by what means? I generally go where I am in- 
vited and not otherwise. 

Senator Hull: That is sufficient. 

Mr. Cockerell: I suppose every one knows that I am an 
Independent telephone man. I would say let the Bell people 
stay in if they want to, and they know I live in Iowa. 
Just the same we are not afraid of them, as our friend from 
Kentucky is, and if he had more backbone he would not 
want any connection with the Bell people whatever. 

Mr. Layne: This occurrence forces this upon my mind 
that they have learned to respect the Independ- 
ents. I say let them be here; we do not fear them any more, 
and what I repeat is what I have heard on this floor before, 
and that is that they are ready to come to us on any terms, 
on our terms, and we are no more under the necessity of 
acceding to the dictation of terms from that company. We 
freely admit them, as far as I am concerned, without fear 
of their doing us injury in any way. They are ready to 
come to us and offer connections on any terms. 

Mr. Wasson: I say let the people come; they want some 
pointers, and this is a good place to come. We do not want 
them as members, but we want them to build up a little. 

Mr. Savage: I think this is a business proposition, and 
we are not here for the purpose of laughing or extending 
courtesies. I understand this is an Independent telephone 
conventicn for business and I am of the opinion that we can 
carry courtesies too far, and I agree with the sentiments 
of the secretary in every particular. So far as the Bell 
company coming to us, I think we have had about enough 
of that. The lion and the lamb sometimes lie down to- 
gether, but usually the lamb is inside of the lion, and we 
are having a little experience and have had a little experi- 
ence of their courtesy of twenty-five and fifty cents a month 
for telephones, and so far as the public meetings of the 
convention are concerned, certainly we should have but a 
business session. I think it would be best to have a com- 
mittee on credentials, and admit no one but Independent men 
to the convention. Surely every person is in here for the 
purpose of aiding the Independent cause. I am very much 
in favor of the idea suggested by the secretary, and I think 
some method should be adopted to limit the business meet- 
ings to the members of the association and those directly 
concerned in the Independent work. 

Doctor Bennett: I have been waiting to see this con- 
vention take some definite step on the subject now before it. 
I have no desire to discriminate against the Bell company in 
any business or social way except which accords with good 
or kind acts, but for us to affiliate with them here in a 
business way does not seem desirable. I do not ask you to 
trust me if I affiliate with Bell men or talk with them, or 
associate myself in any way with them. I would be open 
to suspicion. I have respect for every business competitor, 
and no one respects an enemy more than I, but I have no 
respect for any enemy that places the welfare of my fellow 
worker at any disadvantage, and it is our duty now to 
respect the Bell Telephone Company by asking them to give 
us a fair fight, but no man fights fair when he comes into 
your camp and asks to be friendly. I have no use for them 
except as true enemies and do not wish to be identified with 
this association unless you eliminate therefrom every Bell 
telephone interest. 

President Rainey: As I understand it, there is no motion 
made by any one in respect to this matter. 


Mr. Tetu: I move that admission be denied any appli- 
cants for entrance to this hall excepting those showing cre- 
dentials or properly vouched for by members of this asso- 
ciation. 

President Rainey: The question is that no one be admit- 
ted to the meetings of this convention except he has proper 
credentials or is vouched for by a person having proper 
credentials as an Independent telephone man. 

The motion was voted on and carried. 

Mr. Tetu: I move that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to pass on credentials. 

Mr. Cole: It is moved and seconded that a committee 
of three be appointed to pass on credentials. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Ware: I desire to ascertain whether the matter of 
discussion has gone as far as it has and motions just passed, 
whether those who have made connections with the Bell 
company are to be admitted to this hall? 

President Rainey: That is a matter that has been re- 
ferred to a committee to report to-morrow at I o’clock. 

Mr. Ware: I do not believe there is a man in this room 
who wants to see any one connected with the Independent 
movement kept out of the room, and the fact that we have 
in the excitement of the moment expressed ourselves 
strongly simply shows our individual opinion. Every man 
is entitled to his opinion, and what we want, in my judg- 
ment, is to have the very men here, who are liable to make 
those arrangements with the Bell company that have been 
suggested, and I hope whoever the committee may be that 
they will not have too keen sight. I want every man to 
have the right here, no self-respecting Bell man would come 
here to-morrow—I admit there are many who are not self- 
respecting, and there are gentlemen in the Bell company, 
and they will not be here to-morrow after the expressions 
they have heard. There is nothing will be heard here, but the 
newspapers will have it; you might as well give them a 
chance to be heard, because the vital interests of the whole 
Independent movement is represented in the matter referred 
to that committee. 

Senator Hull: I suggest that Mr. Ware be chairman of 
that committee. 

President Rainey: The convention has ordered a com- 
mittee of three and I shall appoint them. I do not think 
they will be authorized to exclude any man connected with 
the Independent telephone business, although they may 
hereafter, but that the strictly Bell men keep out if that is the 
sentiment of the convention. I want to name this commit- 
tee as follows, to report to-morrow on the question of who 
is eligible to membership: Ohio, H. H. Robinson; Iowa, 
J. S. Bellamy; Wisconsin, Mr. Bell; Minnesota, William 
J. Buck; Michigan, J. B. Ware; Indiana, L. A. Frazee; 
Illinois, M. Savage; Missouri, J. W. Lane; Kentucky, A. L. 
Tetue. On this committee of three I wish to appoint Mr. 
Cole of Kentucky, Mr. Rex of Indiana and Mr. Conkling 
of Illinois. 

A member: Would not we have a chance to go before 
this committee with any argument? 

President Rainey: That will be a matter of argument. 

Mr. Ware: Can this committee meet here at this table 
just for a minute? 

President Rainey: The members of this committee, as 
named, will please meet here and hold a session for a mo- 
ment. 

The nominating committee will meet immediately, in 
the room just outside the hall, to the right. 

The committee to whom is referred this matter of mem- 
bership will meet at eight o’clock to-night in the secretary’s 
office, room three, and all persons who desire to be heard will 
please be there to-night and present their case. 

Are there any other announcements? 

Secretary Coleman: I wish to announce that the secretary 
has some assistants in rooms two and three, first floor, and 
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that the office will be kept open all the time. Do not delay 
registering; you can register all the time. You must regis- 
ter and get your badge to attend the banquet. 

President Rainey: The motion to adjourn is now in or- 
der. 

On motion, duly made, seconded and carried, the conven- 
tion adjourned until one o’clock p. m., December 10, 1902. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention was called to order at one o'clock. 

President Rainey: ‘The special order of business at this 
hour is the report of the committee appointed yesterday 
on the question of membership. Is that committee ready to 
report ? 

Mr. Ware: Mr. Chairman, we are ready to make a re- 
port, and the report will be read. 

The report was as follows: 

The committee has drafted two reports, one upon the 
question of manufacturers furnishing apparatus to com- 
peting Independent telephone companies in the same local- 
ity; the other upon the question of eligibility of members 
in this association. The latter report is somewhat extended. 
The former is very short and I will read the report regard- 
ing the selling of apparatus to competing Independent 
companies in the same locality first. The committee se- 
lected Mr. Lane as chairman and Mr. Ware as secretary, 
and as secretary of the committee | am making the report, 
which has been signed by all the members. 

“To the Interstate Independent Telephone Association: 

“Gentlemen: Your special committee to which was re- 
ferred the subject of competing Independent telephone com- 
panies in the same locality, has had the matter under con- 
sideration and unanimously recommends the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this association pledges its members to 
refuse to patronize manufacturers who sell apparatus to 
anv company entering into competition with an Independent 
telephone company already established and giving reason- 
ably efficient service.” 

I move you the adoption of the resolution, the adoption 
of the report and the resolution. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, is there a second to the 
motion ? 

Motion seconded. 

President Rainey: It has been moved and seconded that 
the report as read by the secretary of the committee be 
adopted. Are there any remarks? Gentlemen, this is a 
rather important proposition, and I am sorry that some of 
our manufacturing friends are not here to take up their 
side of it. 

Mr. Hutchinson: I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man what he includes in the word apparatus? 

Mr. Ware: We included all apparatus for telephones. 

Mr. Hutchinson: Does it include telephone wire? 

Mr. Ware: What the committee had in mind was this, 
that where a new company in good faith had entered into 
possession of a locality or territory and developed it and 
were giving reasonably efficient service, there was no ex- 
cuse nor no justice in another company entering in com- 
petition therewith, and that we refuse to do business with 
any manufacturing institution that sells apparatus to such 
companies. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, there is no company 
with which I am connected, with my knowledge and con- 
sent, will ever buy a dollar’s worth of apparatus of any 
manufacturer who helps put another plant in competition 
with an Independent plant already established. That is 
where we stand. 

That is what the committee means and we try to draft 
the language in such a plain form that it would meet the 
situation without going to an extreme. 

Mr. Wasson: I would like to ask the secretary if that 


means from now on, or the companies that are now com- 
peting? We can see very clearly through this thing from 
now on, but with the companies that are now in competi- 
tion in the same district, of course we cannot hardly expect 
the supply man to not furnish them any material or shut 
down on them at this time. 

Mr. Ware: It was not intended to be retroactive, be- 
cause of what has passed, and at the same time there must 
be a solution of these things, but the committee did not 
intend it should be retroactive. 

Mr. Hutchinson: It seems to me that this convention 
does not understand the gist of this resolution. Now, there 
are cable companies that have been selling cable to every 
telephone company, Independent and Bell licensees alike, 
and probably they will continue to do so in the future. 
Now, if we are to say that no member of this association 
shall buy any more material of a company which is selling 
to a rival company, will there be any one else left to pat- 
ronize? 

Mr. Frazee: There was some information, I will say, 
came before the committee to the effect that some telephone 
companies that were offenders, the excuse being they did not 
get certain contracts; on that account they promoted an- 
other new company in that field. That is what this is in- 
tended to reach. This is for a more aggravated case. Of 
course, cable companies are not included, and it is not in- 
tended for cable companies; it would not apply to them. 

Mr. Purcell: It is with some disdain that I speak on 
this question. I have not been in the meeting, and have 
not been a member of the association before, but it seems to 
me that there is very little good to come from a resolution 
to do a thing when we have not the power to put it into 
effect. Will not the newspaper notoriety that would come 
from a resolution of this kind make the people think that 
we are trying to get a monopoly and that we were trying 
to forestall others coming in? Would it not be more det- 
rimental and have a more detrimental effect than any benefit 
we could derive from such a resolution, and if the resoltion 
is made to cover such cases as have been suggested where 
some disappointed manufacturer will promote another com- 
pany out of spite or out of a spirit of rivalry, should not 
the resolution be made to cover a case of that kind, and not 
so broad as it would seem to be, and lead the public to be- 
lieve that we are trying to make a monopoly of the Inde- 
pendent business ? 

President Rainey : 
marks ? 

Mr. Bellamy: It seems to me the idea of a monopoly or 
anything of that kind is very far fetched, especially as long 
as the Bell company is actually doing business. It occurs to 
me that we have all the opposition we need in our business, 
and we do not need a lot of fellows who are traveling 
around here and who are representing manufacturers to go 
out through the country and ask men to come in here, and 
say we will fix you up, we will do this and we will do that, 
and they would never have thought about building a new 
exchange if somebody of that kind had not worked it up, 
and that is what this resolution is intended to cover. The 
committee did not undertake to report any details or any 
plans as to how these things are to be done. That will come 
up later. If this convention sees fit to go ahead with it, 
we will see what we can do in that way, but on the other 
hand, it seems to me that we should go on record as favor- 
ing the ceasing of doing business with men who undertake 
to travel around all over the country and cut our throats. 

Twenty-five years ago I was in the lumber business and 
have been up to within a year, and I had the same ques- 
tion put to me and the same argument that my friend from 
Kentucky advances, that of newspaper notoriety, and in 
spite of any newspaper notoriety we went ahead and did 
it, and we carried this thing to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and they decided that we had a perfect right 


Gentlemen, are there any further re- 
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to boycott a man of that kind and I undertake to say that 
we have got a right to do it, if we want to; it is a question 
whether we want to or not. A resolution of this kind will 
be absolutely worthless unless carried out in good faith by 
every member of this association. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned, | fear that kind of competition more than 
I do the Bell competition, and as a member of this com- 
mittee I signed that report in good faith and I believe it is 
a good thing, and I am willing to stand by it. 

Mr. Ware: With the consent of the members of the com- 
mittee, I believe they are all present, I would like to insert 
the word “Independent” so as to make the resolution read 
just a trifle differently. By inserting that word it means 
exactly what we intended. I will read it after having in- 
serted the word Independent in the resolution: 

“That this association pledges its members to refuse to 
patronize companies who sell apparatus to another Inde- 
pendent company entering into competition with an Inde- 
pendent telephone company already established and giving 
reasonably efficient service.” 

That is what we had in mind, and if there is no objection 
on the part of the remaining members of the committee I 
will insert that word and make it a part of the report. 

All members of the committee present assented to the 
change. 

Mr. Purcell: The gentlemen over here I do not believe 
understand that exactly as I do. Perhaps they understand 
it right and I am wrong. If a man should come to my 
territory and undertake to put in an Independent line and 
undertake to undermine me, my understanding of the reso- 
lution is that we are not to patronize any concern that sells 
to such a man. 

Mr. Hutchinson: How is it about the cable men? 

Mr. Purcell: If an electric company or a cable company 
should sell to these men coming into my territory to under- 
mine me, why this resolution is to prevent the members of 
this association from buying material from a man who is 
doing that sort of business. 

Another thing, the gentleman speaks about cable, and 
I cannot understand why this should not apply to cable 
men as well as any others. I do not believe in class legisla- 
tion any more than the rest of you, and if a cable com- 
pany sells to a man who is trying to undermine me, he 
should be treated the same as anybody else. 

Mr. Ware: He is under the resolution. 

Mr. Purcell: That is just exactly what I believe in. 

Mr. Heinbaugh: Now, how about binding ourselves 
against making connections with these competing lines? 
I understand that las been brought up by this question. 

Mr. Ware: That is not covered by the resolution. 
matter did not come up before the committee. 

Mr. Heinbaugh: It seems to me it should be consid- 
ered. If there is a competing company comes along by my 
line, it seems to me it would be a good plan for each mem- 
ber here to be bound to make no connection with that line. 

Mr. Ware: That is all right, but our idea was to pre- 
vent their being organized in the first place. They will not 
be organized unless they get the backing of some manu fac- 
turing concern, as a rule. But, that is all right, and if you 
want to put it in the form of a resolution, I will be glad to 
vote for it. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

We will now hear the second part of the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Ware: The second part is as follows: 

“To the Interstate Independent Telephone Association: 

“Gentlemen: Your special committee to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of competing with the Bell Telephone 
Company, or the use of Bell apparatus, submits the follow- 
ing report: 

“The success of the Independent movement thus far has 
depended upon and been made possible by the unity of action 


That 


and hearty and loyal co-operation on the part of the opposi- 
tion companies, in the interchanging of telephone business, 
and by the use of apparatus made by Independent manu- 
facturers. The patronizing of these manufacturing institu- 
tions, competing with each other, has resulted in great im- 
provement in telephone apparatus; in very largely reducing 
the cost of the same, and in securing for the public such 
improvement in quality of service and in the lessening of 
rates as to lead to an increase in the number of telephones 
in use that can scarcely be comprehended. To-day tele- 
phones, switchboards and other apparatus can be purchased 
in the open market without royalties, and unequaled in 
quality and service results. 

“It is conceded by all acquainted with the telephone devel- 
opment during the past five years, both Independent and 
Bell, that except for the patronage given Independent man- 
ufacturers these improvements in apparatus and in service 
to telephone users, the increase in the number of instru- 
ments used, would have been impossible. 

“Therefore we deem it for the best interests of the pub- 
lic and Independent companies that the competing manu- 
facturing institutions continue to be patronized; and that 
any operating company or individual using Bell apparatus 
does that which tends to demoralize and destroy the Inde- 
pendent movement, and that such parties should not be 
admitted to membership in the National, Interstate or State 
associations. 

“We believe, further, that future success also depends 
on those who have investéd or who may hereafter invest in 
Independent exchanges or lines being insured proper con- 
nection with all other Independent exchanges and toll lines 
in the territory covered. 

“We therefore recommend that on the operating side 
only such individuals and companies who, under proper 
contract relation and in good faith, connect their toll lines 
and exchanges with other legitimate Independent compa- 
nies, where opportunity offers, shall be eligible to member- 
ship in this association. 

“Further, we deplore individuals or companies connecting 
lines or exchanges with Bell licensee companies as has been 
done in a few instances in different states, and we believe 
that no such relation should be permitted except possibly in 
isolated cases, which arrangement should be passed upon 
and authorized by the State association, if there be one, and 
by the executive committee of the Interstate association or 
the advisory board of the National association ; the authority 
in each case to be granted only by a two-thirds vote of such 
state association committee and board. 

“Tn conclusion, we urge this association at this, its second 
annual meeting, to adopt this report as indicating our will- 
ingness and determination to do that which it is believed 
will secure the best results, time considered, to the public 
and to the investor. 

“In union there is strength, is particularly true of our 
telephone business.” 

The report is signed by all members of the committee and 
I move its adoption. 

Motion seconded. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port as read and a motion has been made that it be adopted. 
\re there any remarks? 

Mr. Schlosser: Now, the objection is that the Bell peo- 
ple cannot connect with the Independent companies. We 
have absolutely no contract with the Bell companies what- 
ever; we pay our two dollars a year for transmitter and re- 
ceiver, and there is no Independent company connected with 
us that has a line over which we can do business. We are 
in the position where there are about twelve Independent 
companies that get long-distance service exclusively through 
us. If this resolution pass, as I understand it, these twelve 
companies are instructed to withdraw connection from us, 
unless we decide to discontinue the Bell connection. The 
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facts of the case are, to get any connection outside of our 
county, our company would be compelled to build lines for, 
I should judge, fifty or sixty miles in either direction, and 
we are hardly able to do that, as we cannot cover the whole 
central part of Illinois. 

Mr. Ware: Would it not be well to leave that matter 
to the committees of the Interstate and National associa- 
‘ions or your state association ? 

Mr. Schlosser: Not unless they were in a position where 
they could thoroughly understand our position. 

Mr. Ware: It would be well to explain it to them. 

Mr. Schlosser: If the men on that committee were com- 
peting with the Bell Telephone Company, something that we 
do not do, I would not be willing to submit it to them. 

Mr. Ware: He says he would not be willing to leave this 
question to the committees of the National or Interstate asso- 
ciation or state association if the members composing those 
committees were exclusively in competition with the Bell 
company. You have his statement and you have the report, 
and it is for you to decide whether you will stand by the 
report or by this man who is not willing to accept the deci- 
sion of a committee of the National association or Interstate 
association, or his own state association, made up of men 
who are not connected with the Bell Telephone Company. 
There is the proposition and there is no difference between 
us upon it. 

Whereupon a motion was made that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Savage: | think I come in about as close competition 
with the gentleman who just spoke as any one here. So far 
as we are concerned on the connection with his company, 
he stands just the same as the Bell company in our own 
city. When he wants to do any business with Champaign 
he does it over the Bell Telephone Company wires, a prop- 
osition, I think the information comes to me reliably, 
that the gentleman himself now proposes to build a line 
from Gibson City directly to a point where we have an 
Independent line. 

Mr. Schlosser: I would like to answer the gentleman 
by saying that we have made an arrangement with the 
managers of one of the exchanges by which we might get 
efficient connection. Furthermore, when we connect with 
the Champaign exchange, we try to get toll service to Cham- 
paign, and there are nine or ten farmers on the same line, 
and somebody or some other station on the line the operator 
would say had a prior right to the use of the line, and we 
could wait until they got through or cancel the call. The re- 
sult was, we cancelled the call because we had to. We never 
could get any service with Champaign, and Champaign 
could not give us service. We get Champaign service partly 
over the Bell line, about nine miles of Bell line and twenty 
miles over our own line. 

Mr. Savage: I did not waive my right to have the gen- 
tleman make a speech in connection with my remark. This 
is not, as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, a place to hear 
personal grievances, but the gentleman who has spoken is 
body and soul Bell and rothing else, and we know now 
how far his connection with the line is concerned. That is 
a matter, of course, that does not interest us, because we 
have a toll line. The toll line through Fisher that he 
speaks of has not a farmer on it, and this man comes here 
before you—I might tell vou a little more about the his- 
tory of our personal relations, but it would not interest you 
and it would not be right to occupy the time of this associa- 
tion in doing that: and when a man comes before the asso- 
ciation on this resolution and says in effect that he will not 
abide by the decision of a committee, or an association of 
Independent men, in other words, I suppose he would be 
perfectly willing to refer this to a committee of five, three 
of whom should be Bell men and two of them Independent. 

Mr. Seavern: I desire to state that as far as my company 
is concerned, which I think has as areravated a case as there 
is probably anywhere, that I am willing, more than willing, 


to stand by the decision of the state association or any 
other Independent association. 

I also desire to say that through a statement of the paper 
this morning, no doubt the impression has gone forth to 
the Bell Tel lephone Company that they have won me back 
to their hearthstone, but I want to say that it is a mistake; 
I am Independent, and our company is Independent from 
the soles of our feet to the top of our head, and I am going 
to stay so. 

But, on the other hand, if, with the $90,000 that we have 
invested in the telephone business, if we can strengthen our 
position in the Independent field by connecting with the 
American Bell Telephone Company or their long-distance 
lines and by so doing keep them from entering the field that 
we now occupy, and make our propositions worth more 
money, and at the same time, not injure the Independent 
movement, I think it is to our advantage to do so, and I 
believe that any good business man in this association will 
stand by me on that question, and I am perfectly willing to 
leave it in the hands of this committee. 

Mr. Tetu: IT think Mr. Seavern’s point is well taken. 
As a member of the committee I agree in substance with 
what has been reported, but I maintain that in order to 
strengthen our financial positions and operating position, 
that we should co-operate with the Bell company to the 
extent of interchanging communication, but only up to the 
time that we can reach the desired points. Now, do not let 
us cut our noses off to spite our faces. We are in a small 
way dependent upon the interchange of toll service, and 
being yet in our infancy, we, of course, do not cover terri- 
tory that the Bell company does. Now, we are not going 
to them; they are coming to us; they are pact os the fact 
that they want us to help them, and I do not think that we 
should imperil our financial position, or the financial position 
of our companies by saying do not do it, when we cannot do 
the work with our own facilities. I sustain Mr. Seavern’s 
position in this matter and I believe as the resolution says 
in isolated cases that the members of this association have 
the right to make those connections. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, are there any further re- 
marks? If not, I will put the question. All in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution as read will signify the same 
by. saying aye; contrary, nay. 

Motion carried, . 

President Rainey: We will now take up the regular pro- 
gram for the afternoon, the first number of which is a paper 
by Mr. George N. Bandy, Perry, Iowa. The subject is 
“Rates, Measured Service.” 


MR. BANDY'S PAPER. 

As the discussion which follows the reading of a paper 
is generally more valuable than the article itself, I will be as 
brief as possible and endeavor not to tire you by submitting 
a long and exhaustive argument as to why telephone service 
should be charged for on a meter basis rather than a flat 
rate. 

Of all public utilities, gas appears to have been the only 
one charged for from the beginning according to quantity 
consumed. Until recently it was a common practice, and is 
yet the custom in many places, for water companies to 
charge according to the number of rooms in a house or num- 
ber of front feet in the lot; now the modern practice is to 
charge a certain rate per thousand gallons. It was formerly 
the rule for electric light companies to charge for a current 
acording to the number of lamps connected, but now an up- 
to-date company charges according to Watts or the actual 
quantity used. 

The pioneers in the telephone field, who by the way, were 
the various Bell licensees, not having at the time the tele- 
phone was first brourht into commercial use anparatus by 
which the number of calls could be accurately recorded, 
adopted the expedient of charging for the service an arbi- 
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trary rate per month, having a higher rate for business than largest prospective exchange telephone company in the 


for residence telephones. This practice still largely ob- 
tains among the Independent companies, but the Bell licen- 
sees are breaking away from that custom as rapidly as pos- 
sible; especially is this true in the larger cities. 

There are several reasons for making the change; it yields 
a larger income per telephone, increases their list of sub- 
scribers, and last but not least, rids their patrons of that in- 
tolerable nuisance known as a deadhead who uses your 
service in many cases more than a regular subscriber with- 
out paying therefor, and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred not only fails to show his appreciation of the conven- 
ience by thanking the company or subscriber, but is loud- 
est in his denunciation of what he is pleased to call “the 
rotten service” the company is furnishing. 

Many of the Independent companies have profited by the 
mistakes of opposition companies, but I am sorry that there 
is a large number who have not made the most of their 
opportunities. We are now able to purchase telephone ap- 
paratus that so far as its signalling and talking qualities are 
concerned, seems well nigh perfect, and is certainly equal if 
not superior to anything used by the Bell licensees. This 
being true, why should we hesitate to adopt “measured sery- 
ice.” It is certainly fair to both the patron and the com- 
pany, and I see no good reason why the change should not 
be made. 

For a number of years the word “Independent” has had 
a wonderful influence upon the public, and during that time 
it has given us its confidence, good will and money, and is 
now not only requesting, but in many cases are demanding, 
that it be furnished not only with first-class but with mod- 
ern service, embodying the latest ideas. It is therefore plain- 
ly a question of the survival of the fittest, and if we expect 
to remain in this business, it is only too evident that we 
must be continually on the alert and introduce the latest 
and most approved type of apparatus and inaugurate such 
changes in the handling of and charges for telephone sery- 
ice as seems appropriate and satisfactory to the public. 

I believe that the majority of our subscribers would wel- 
come a change from the present flat rate system to the 
“pay for what you get” principle. It may be, however, that 
the apparatus for recording the number of calls is not suf- 
ficiently perfected to warrant our making this change, but 
as “necessity is the mother of invention” I confidently be- 
lieve that if it is shown that the apparatus now available for 
this purpose is not efficient, that some one will soon place 
on the market an instrument that will meet our require- 
ments. 

In charging for telephone service on the meter basis, it 
may be necessary of course to have the subscriber guar- 
antee a certain number of calls per month; for instance, a 
residence telephone might guarantee twenty-five calls at 
four -cents each per month; all in excess of that number 
to be charged for at three cents per call. Business tele- 
phones $2 per month for forty calls; all in excess of that 
number three cents per call. The guarantee as to minimum 
number of calls per month to be varied to suit local condi- 
tions. No calls to be recorded unless the number or party 
called is obtained. All incoming calls free. 

These are merely brief suggestions for your reflection. 
There are various ways offered by others for accomplish- 
ing a similar purpose. An idea laid down by a prominent 
telephone man as long ago as 1895, has been adopted in 
practice by a number of telephone companies. It has later 
become the rule in some foreign countries. It is to first 
charge a flat rate, covering a reasonable amount for the sub- 
scriber’s station maintenance, then a charge additional for 
the service, or a switching rate of so much per call, varying 
from two to six cents for exchanges. 

I understand that here in Chicago the new system is based 
upon a similar idea, but the method of applying the rates 
differs. The Chicago company may fairly be called the 





world. Recently, after the most elaborate and searching 
preparations, it concluded upon what it calls its new pol- 
icy, of meeting the Independent and the demands of its 
patrons for lower rates. This so-called new policy, I am 
told, consists in a determination to establish message service 
or its equivalent almost, if not entirely. 

The plan is to require a guarantee per month per tele- 
phone, and then an additional five or ten cents per call on 
the main exchange. The company operates a large number 
of exchanges outside of the main part of the city. These 
exchanges are sometimes called suburban exchanges. For 
instance, if you are a telephone subscriber in Englewood in 
the southern part of this city, or Rogers Park in the north- 
ern part, you must pay a flat rate, said to cover a so-called 
local service, of about $50 to $60 per annum, then on each 
call for the main exchanges you pay ten cents more. 

I refer to the Chicago telephone service methods, be- 
cause that company is known to many as being progressive, 
and we are better acquainted with conditions here than in 
other places where this message service is being adopted. 
1 do not go into full details because you may readily learn 
more by inquiry, but I am not averse to adopting any new 
improvements, even if the Bell first show the public desire 
them. 

This subject must have an important bearing on our 
future, we ought now to begin to learn all about it. It is 
possible that some here have had actual experience with it, 
and, no doubt, many others can give us good ideas or in- 
formation regarding it. I have thought it best to simply 
call attention to some of its points rather than give specific 
data at this time. 

I hope the discussion may indicate your desires and pre- 
pare the way for future action, remembering that ‘As 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” 

Mr. Conklin: In the matter of measured service there 
are a great many items which modify its application to sub- 
scribers in various exchanges, parts of the country, and of 
the same exchange, and if these modifications only applied 
to subscribers in various exchanges and not to subscribers 
in the same exchange, it would be a matter very easily ad- 
justed, and while the paper was being read some objections 
to measured service arose in my mind, and I desire 
to mention a few of them. In the first place it is the object 
of the Bell Telephone Company to meet competition, and 
they have never successfully done so where it was against 
a well-operated Independent company, whether for the rea- 
son that Independent companies as a rule are giving flat 
rates and unlimited service or not, you yourselves have an 
opinion worth as much as mine. That is one point. An- 
other is this, that in paying for measured service it is true 
that if only the matter of the switchboard expense is taken 
into consideration, the matter of connecting one subscriber 
with another, and a given amount for each call, three, four, 
five or six cents per call would apply equally to all sub- 
scribers, whether residence or business subscribers, but my 
experience in the operation of exchanges has convinced me 
upon this point, that the expense of operating a telephone 
in a subscriber’s place of business or in his residence very 
largely depends upon the distance this subscriber’s station 
is from the switchboard, and I might have a residence sub- 
scriber four blocks from the switchboard and another one 
half a mile, and it seems that if we received adequate re- 
muneration for each one coming into the switchboard, we 
would be compelled to reckon the expense of the main- 
tenance of the lines of various lengths of a block to a half 
mile or two miles long. In my own experience I am in- 
clined to the opinion that in the first place a flat rate un- 
limited service is more popular to all telephone users; that 
has been my experience, and it has convinced me upon that 
point. In the second place, if it is a residence that is two 
miles from the switchboard, the expense of keeping up 
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that line would amount to four or five times as much per 
call as the business man who lives within one-half block 
of the station, and if you are to apply to him an adequate 
charge for the length of line, there would be very few 
residence telephones you could secure. A flat rate for a 
residence per call costs usually very much more than a flat 
rate to a business man who uses his telephone ten to fifty 
times as much as the residence subscriber, and who is 
compelled to pay twice as much for his service—he gets ten 
to fifty times as much service at a cost of twice as much as 
a residence subscriber; to maintain the residence subscri- 
ber’s line costs the telephone company four to ten times as 
much as to maintain the subscriber’s line in the business 
district, which is nearer to the exchange; so that the addi- 
tional cost per call of a residence telephone on the idea 
of measured service is offset by a very much fewer number 
of calls, which evens 1t up, and you could not even it up in 
measured service: it would be necessary, in other words, 
to charge a residence subscriber ten cents per call in order 
to realize the same profit on the operation of his line as it 
would a business man at two cents per call. This would 
practically exclude residence subscribers, and for that reason 
I believe that the flat rate, in the first place, meets with 
the public approval better than a measured service rate; in 
the second place, it more equally recompenses the company 
for the service. At $1.50 a month for a residence using 
the telephone ten times a day it would be one-half cent, if 
it cost ten cents a day to use it ten times, it would be one 
cent a call, pretty nearly $3.00 a month, and a business man 
would have the use of it thirty times a day, and it would 
be one-tenth of a cent a call. Now, the business man, to 
compete with the one cent a call, would pay thirty cents 
a day, and he would repudiate your service if his telephone 
would cost him that much, but the company operates his 
business telephone within a short distance from the ex- 
change at a very much less cost than it operates the resi- 
dence telephone; therefore it can give a great deal more 
service for thirty dollars per year and realize the same 
profit. I do not know whether I make myself clear or 
not. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, are there any further re- 
marks on the paper. This paper now is open for discus- 
sion. If there is nothing further, we have a long pro- 
gram and we will proceed. 

The next number on the program is by Dr. H. S. Herr of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. The subject is “Sliding Scale Rates for 
Exchanges.” The paper was read by Miss Herr. 

DR. HERR’S PAPER. 

It is a source of great gratification to be present to-day. 
I assure you, I would much prefer listening to some of the 
more able members of this association upon this subject than 
to attempt to present it to you. I consider it one of the 
most important and vital subjects before the convention. 
The flat rate system incorporated into many of the fran- 
chises granted to different Independent companies by city 
and town councils has been the direct cause of more poor 
service, poor construction and poor maintenance than any 
other cause than I can think of at the present time. Be- 
cause the fact that none of the Independent companies were 
aware when they began business than to maintain a tele- 
phone system it would cost more per telephone to care for 
five hundred than for a lesser number, so, therefore, they 
soon found themselves paying out more money for mainte- 
nance and operating than they were receiving. A very popu- 
lar price among promoters, and a catchy price for the public 
is a rate of $1 per telephone, this being considered an ade- 
quate amount in telephone systems under most favorable 
conditions for from three hundred to five hundred subscrib- 
ers, but is not a sufficient amount to conduct the business 
and maintain the plant when the number is more. 

A large number of telephone exchanges, that in the be- 





ginning when their subscribers are few in number, gave ex- 
cellent service, are now giving very poor service because 
operating expenditures consume all the receipts, and there is 
nothing left for repairs or maintenance and unless financial 
relief comes by means of advanced receipts, a very short 
time will put them out of business. 

The eagerness of the Independent telephone people to 
correct the wrong done the public in charging exorbitant 
rates by the company holding the original patent upon the 
telephone, was the prime cause in promoting Independent or 
opposition telephone companies. They, like the hardware 
men or grocery men, counted that the more service they 
could sell, the greater would be their profit, prices always 
being the same. One hundred barrels of sugar, or one hun- 
dred barrels of nails can be sold by the merchant for less 
money per barrel than one, two or three barrels, and still 
the merchant would make greater profit on his investment 
by selling the large number at the same price than by sell- 
ing the small number at the same price. And thus the 
pioneers of Independent telephony, when they turned their 
attention to the telephone business, thought if they could 
sell the services of a thousand telephones, they could make 
the rate the same, or even less, then if they sold the service 
of only one-quarter or half that number. The comparison 
between sugar, nails and telephone business is not a fair 
one. When a barrel of sugar is sold, that is the end of it, 
when telephone service is sold, it is only the beginning 
as forever thereafter are wires to be taken care of, trouble 
to chase, lightening and electric currents that burn up the 
instruments to be guarded against, and the more telephones 
you have, the longer distances are necessary to reach the 
subscribers, and many other things must be done. When 
nails and sugar are sold, the merchant receives all his cost 
and profits; when a telephone is placed, only a small por- 
tion of the cost is paid in the service, and years are re- 
quired to balance accounts. But to give telephone service to 
one thousand subscribers, a central apparatus must be pro- 
vided at a cost of not less than one hundred times as much 
as the central apparatus will cost to give service to one 
hundred subscribers. Ten exchanges of one hundred sub- 
scribers at $1 and $2 a month will bring a handsome return 
to the owners, where one, with one thousand subscribers 
at cost of $1 and $2 per month will be a positive loss with- 
out any provision for maintenance. Still, in each case, a 
thousand subscribers are served. But this is sufficient to 
show cause for this paper. 

By a sliding scale of rates for telephone companies is 
meant a scale of rates based upon the number of connec- 
tions given subscribers in any one system. The importance 
of such a rate is well understood by the older companies, 
as shown by the sliding scale of rates as used by the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company at the advent of Independent 
telephone companies. 

The value of the telephone to the users is in the number 
of subscribers who can be reached in any one system, and 


it is no more than just that the telephone company should 


receive a proportionate share of the value that the telephone 
has, to those using it, whether for business or pleasure, and 
it is also fair to the users of the telephone that they should 
not be required to pay more than is necessary for good 
maintenance and good service with a fair profit to those who 
have invested their money in the telephone system. This 
equality can only be accomplished by the sliding scale of 
rates. If the cost of future maintenance was always known 
it would be an easy matter to incorporate rates in telephone 
franchises. But as this is not the case, it remains a ques- 
tion whether or not it is wise to do so. I am of the opinion 
that there will be no difficulty along this line if telephone 
companies will do a fair and honorable business and make 
their rates proportionate to the service rendered, with a fair 
dividend for monev invested. By maintaining reasonable 
charges, there would be no danger of competition, unless 
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it should be by some one trying to break a weaker com- 
pany in order to obtain entire control and produce a mono- 
poly in such a manner as to exclude others forever, and then 
return to the prices charged during the life of the funda- 
mental telephone patent. 

What the sliding scale of rates should be necessarily var- 
ries with the conditions under which the company must 
operate. In small companies, where it is not necessary to 
use tall poles or aerial cable, or conduit work, placing the 
cables and wires underground, the rate can be less than 
in cities where all this is required. But no company can 
do business more successfully under the most favorable 
conditions in an exchange not to exceed five hundred at a 
rate averaging less than $1.50 per month, for all telephones. 
This is usually accomplished by charging $1 for residence 
telephones, and $2 for business telephones. Above that 
number, it will be necessary to advance the rate, a certain 
small per cent as the number of subscribers are increased. 

A number of telephone companies in the state of Iowa 
have been asked if, in their experience, they found the 
average cost of operating, including all expenses per in- 
strument, increased or diminished with the number of tele- 
phones installed, and what would be the number approxi- 
mately at which a $2 rate for business, and a $1 rate for 
residence on a full metallic system would be profitable. 

The manager of the Des Moines Mutual Telephone 
Company, placed the number at four or five hundred. Wa- 
terloo Telephone Company, Dr. Bennett, manager, placed 
the number at four or five hundred. Fort Dodge Telephone 
Company made the maximum number at eight hundred. 
The Home Telephone Company of Oskaloosa, at two hun- 
dred and fifty. In Iowa City a citizen’s committee was ap- 
pointed by the Commercial Club to investigate the proposed 
increase of rates by the Johnson County Telephone Com- 
pany. After thoroughly investigating they reported that it 
was unprofitable for the company to do business at a $1 and 
a $2 rate with six hundred telephones in operation, one- 
half of which were business, and the other half residence 
telephones. This committee publicly announced that they 
were opposed to a raise of telephone rates when they were 
first placed upon the committee. But after their investiga- 
tion they were convinced of the necessity of raising the rate 
to $1.50 and $2.50 until the number reached one thousand 
subscribers; thereafter twenty-five cents additional. Same 
rate to be maintained until the member reached one thou- 
sand five hundred, when another twenty-five cents should 
be added. This is a fair concession by the committee ap- 
pointed for Iowa City. 

The Interstate Telephone Association should take some 
action to show its disapproval of the conduct of many Inde- 
pendent telephone promoters in making a flat rate for an 
unlimited number for service for all time to come when 
asking for franchises. This is untenable, because the cost 
of the telephone construction and maintenance vary too 
much in different cities of the United States, particularly the 
maintenance, which will average 50 per cent more in some 
cities than in others, and it is unwise to place the cost of 
maintenance at less than 10 per cent in any case. More 
than this, the association should do all in its power to en- 
lighten town and city councils on this subject, so that they 
will scrutinize more carefully the franchise asked for by 
telephone company promoters, since such promoters gener- 
ally organize these companies by issuing stock and bonds, 
and then construct the cheapest plant possible, taking their 
profit and leaving the stockholder and bondholder to take 
care of the situation, and the latter soon find to their dis- 
appointment that they were caught in an unprofitable in- 

vestment and the council is in the awkward position of 
having required conditions of their telephone company) 
which cannot be carried out, excepting at a great loss and 
final bankruptcy. City councils are generally selected from 
the best men of the city from various trades and business. 


They want to do the fair thing in such matters, but how can 
they when they do not understand the business? It is our 
duty as an association to agitate this question and to furnish 
proof of the correctness of our position, so that the value 
of telephone properties may not be destroyed and many men 
financially ruined by injurious or unwise legislation, either 
by the city council or by state legislatures. 

Legislation on this subject is sure to come, and we need 
not fear it if we do our duty in this matter. Every business 
man wants every other to succeed. And they will come to 
our support if they understand the situation. They all want 
first-class telephone service and that, like first-class goods, 
cannot be bought at the price of shoddy. Above all, be 
honest with your people and make your statements plain 
and truthful, then you will have a hearing which will bring 
you success. 

A member: I have been interested in the reading 
of that paper so much that I wish to make this motion: 

That the officers of this association tender Miss Herr our 
most sincere thanks for the manner in which she has pre- 
sented the paper to this association on “Sliding Scale Rates 
for Exchanges,” which motion was carried. 

Mr. Frazee: I am of the same opinion that my neighbor 
is. I have been very much interested in that paper and I 
think every man in the room has been so; therefore I make 
a motion that Doctor Herr’s paper be printed and enough 
copies furnished to send one to every man who wants one. 

President Rainey: I think, Mr. Frazee, that they will all 
be printed in the electrical journals 

Mr. Coleman: I am intending to prepare a handbook 
that will contain the proceedings of this convention. 

Mr. Frazee: That will be all right. 

President Rainey: Any further discussion on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Glantone: I have been in touch with this subject to 
come extent and I have adopted a sliding scale of rates in 
the management of our exchanges in Pike county, and I 
have never known of its being used in any other place, ex- 
cept the localities of which this lady has spoken. A tele- 
phone is valuable directly in proportion to the number of 
people that can be reached over it. Now, in the estab- 
lishment of exchanges I have found that the great difficulty 
in getting people to take hold is that the price is too high 
for the number of people that can be reached, and I had 
just drawn up a contract for two or three exchanges wherein 
I state that the rate shall be fifty cents a month until the 
number of telephones shall exceed fifty, and when there 
are fifty telephones the rate shall be fifty cents, and when 
there are fifty-two telephones the rate shall be fifty-two 
cents, but in this case I have made it a dollar; and that the 
customary charge shall not exceed one dollar or two dollars 
or whatever it may be. I have found that this is a great 
impetus, and in one town where ordinarily I think we would 
not have had over seventy-five to one hundred subscribers, 
we have nearly two hundred subscribers; and this method 
helps you to secure subscribers, as the people do not have 
any idea what the number of subscribers will be and they 
will sign up readily with you. They do not believe in the 
Independent movement as we do who have followed it more 
closely. I think that that is one of the things which we 
will have to work out. I think that we can gain a larger 
subscription to our lines than in any other way. 

President Rainey: Are there any other remarks? Gen- 
tlemen, if there is nothing further to be said on this, we 
will proceed with the next number on the program, “Toll 
Rates,” a paper prepared by Mr. H. H. Robinson of Cleve- 
land, O. 


MR. ROBINSON’S PAPER. 
In assigning the subject of “Toll Rates” for my paper, 
I fear that you have, unwittingly or otherwise, selected a 
rather musty old nut to crack, and I doubt if I shall be 
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able to extract the meat from it in the short time allotted 
to me. 

Long distance, or more properly speaking, interurban tele- 
phone service, was established in the early eighties by vari- 
ous lisensees of the American Bell Telephone Company. 
The rates established for service over these lines were not 
based upon the cost of producing it, but rather upon the 
telegraph rates which at that time represented the only 
competition. These rates varied in different parts of the 
country from less than one-half cent to one and one-half 
cents per mile, and the time limit varied from five to ten 
minutes, although overtime was seldom charged. It was 
not until the incorporation by the Bell interests, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company that any con- 
siderable time and thought were given to this most important 
subject. 

In the early nineties a rate convention was called by the 
American Bell Telephone Company and delegates ‘attended 
from many of the licensee companies. As a result of this 
convention, and the vast amount of preliminary work which 
preceded it, a standard basis of computing rates was adopted, 
which not only fixed the rate per mile and established the 
time limit, but also established the method of computing 
overtime, measuring mileage and computing rates so as to 
avoid the odd cent. I will state briefly the main features 
of this schedule. All rates were to be based on a charge of 
one-fifth of one cent per mile per minute. The time limit 
adopted by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
was five minutes, and the limit adopted by other licensee 
companies was three minutes: In computing the mileage, it 
was decided that the air line distance would work a great 
hardship upon the companies because of the few routes which 
then existed and the roundabout way which nearly every 
message had to be carried. It was also decided that pole 
mileage would work a hardship on the patrons who were 
not responsible, and should not be required to pay for the 
failure of the telephone company to provide direct facilities. 
Therefore, as a compromise, it was decided to use the near- 
est railroad mileage. Overtime was to be computed at one- 
third or one-fifth of the initial rate, according to whether a 
three or five minute schedule was used, and in cases where 
this method of computation produced an uneven number of 
cents, the minute rate was fixed at the nearest nickel. In 
order to avoid the large number of uneven rates, which 
would exist if rates were based on the exact mileage, the 
following table was prepared: 


4 gg eer ee Toc 
ee Be Had how dain ie tcesiansewees 15¢ 
WO BE are so scsi ian cicvarceens 20¢ 
ee Pe ee ene ee 25¢ 
Oe Ih. 6 6h k eines nnseas ese’ 30c 
reer ry errr rr 35Cc 
OF I I ak Host eed noendeieeenenet 40c 
Oe Oe SRR thd she cd orres Beene ennass 45¢ 
0 isn vee cirenawexeaceenabed 50c 
saab cri rrr eieeeewsamers 55¢ 
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The only matter of importance not touched on by the rate 
convention was the subject of special rates for night and 
Sunday service, and it was not until 1896 that the licensee 
companies adopted the half-rate night schedule and it was 
not until 1899 that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company followed suit. 

In the latter part of 1899, or the early part of 1900, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company changed from 
a five-minute to a three-minute basis for all rates on either 
side of Buffalo and Pittsburg. Rates going from one side 
of this imaginary boundary line to the other side are still 
based on a five-minute period. 

In certain parts of the United States, most notably in 
California, a period of fifteen seconds was introduced and 
has been quite successful owing to the peculiar geography 


of that part of the country, and the careful way in which 
the subscribers were educated. One-minute rates have been 
introduced in various other parts of the country but have 
not been successful, either from a financial or operating 
standpoint. The principal reasons for the failure of this 
short period to succeed were first, because of the inability 
of the companies to furnish facilities in the shape of direct 
circuits, and second, because of the magnitude of the task 
of educating so large a number of subscribers separated 
into small communities, each having several centers of com- 
mercial influence. 

To make this point more clear, I will say that, from 
the very careful study I have made of the subject, the 
fractional minute rate, or even the one-minute rate, will 
never be practicable until toll line companies are able to 
furnish a sufficient number of direct circuits, between points 
where it is desirable to establish such rates, to promptly 
handle the business, and also to furnish each direct circuit 
with an operator at either end having no other business 
to handle. Furthermore, toll line patrons will have to be 
educated to the point of either transcribing or memorizing 
their proposed conversation before the connection is estab- 
lished. 

I will now try to reply to the inquiry, which without doubt 
is uppermost in our minds: “how did the rate conference 
arrive at its minute-message-mile-rate of one cent per mile 
per minute?” When I first decided to prepare this paper, 
I made a strong effort to secure from certain officials of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company the minutes 
of the first rate conference, as I preferred to quote from 
them verbatim. I was, however, unable to secure this rather 
important document, and I must therefore be content to 
briefly describe the process and line of thought by which the 
initial rate basis, which is now almost universally used, was 
devised. Let us create for our purpose a toll line property, 
consisting of thirty miles of pole line, ten miles of which 
consists of the very best construction, forty thirty-foot, 
seven-inch top poles to the mile, with an ultimate capacity 
of fifty wires and a present capacity of twenty, we will 
suppose that the second ten miles represents the average 
construction of thirty twenty-five-foot, six and one-half-inch 
top, poles to the mile, with an ultimate capacity of twenty 
wires and a present capacity of ten wires; the third ten miles 
to consist of a twenty-five-foot bracket line, built upon the 
cheapest possible specifications, and used presumably as a 
feeder to reach some small town. We wish to discover what 
rate we can safely make per minute-message-mile and show 
a profit on our investment. Our first section will cost us 
approximately $950.00 per mile or $9,500.00; our second 
section will cost approximately $500.00 per mile or a total of 
$5,000.00; our bracket line $150.00 per mile or $1,500.00, 
giving us a total investment for this imaginary property of 
$16,000.00. Figuring interest at 5 per cent, fixed charges 
will be $1,600.00. Operation and maintenance, including 
taxes and general expense and extraordinary maintenance 
may be safely figured at ten per cent more. We must there- 
fore earn $3,200.00 per annum on the $16,000.00 investment 
before we can show any profit for stock. We cannot, as 
in an exchange proposition, base our prospective earnings 
upon our number of subscribers and our average earning 
per subscriber, for toll business is strictly a measured ser- 
vice, and no matter how good our facilities, we cannot handle 
business until it is offered. The telephone day averages 
from four to seven hours per day, according to locality, and 
from several hundred peg counts which I have examined, 
the circuit load varies from one-half message per circuit 
mile per day to three messages per circuit mile per day. 
As we wish to be conservative, we must adopt the minimum 
figures if we would have a safe rate. Now this little imagin- 
ary system of ours contains 310 circuit miles. On the basis 
of one-half a message per circuit mile per day, we would 
handle 155 three-minute messages per day per circuit mile, 
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and if these messages averaged ten miles, as they prob- 
ably would, we would handle 1,550 message miles per day. 
To reduce this to minute-message-miles we multiply by 
three, which gives us 4,650 minute-message-miles per day, 
or 1,674,000 minute-message-miles per year. Now we have 
seen that we must earn at least $3,200.00 per year in order 
to cover our interest, depreciation, operation and mainte- 
nance, so by dividing $3,200.00 by 1,674,000 minute-mes- 
sage-miles, we find that we must charge and receive .0o19 
of one cent per minute-message-mile. The Bell rate con- 
ference decided upon .002 of one cent per minute-message- 
mile, and the result of our little computation shows that by 
charging that rate we will still have .ooo1 of one cent per 
minute-message-mile to spare, on the basis of the most con- 
servative figures we can possibly use. Please bear in mind 
that aside from the estimated circuit load, the figures which 
I have used are selected arbitrarily and mean nothing except 
to demonstrate the line of thought. 

This basis of computing rates is being used to-day by 
nearly all of the larger Independent toll line companies and 
is found to be profitable. As to the future, it is difficult to 
anticipate the readjustments which are bound to come as 
labor and material increase in cost, but, as a personal opin- 
ion, which you can accept for what it is worth, I would say 
that I believe that improvements in operating and advances 
in the art will more than offset the increases in construction 
and maintenance. For the present, we stand in urgent need 
of uniformity, for there is no one branch of the business 
where the lack of it is so sadly felt as in this great question 
of toll rates. In nearly every other part of the business, 
details of operation have an effect upon the local situation 
only, but their effects on toll line service are as far reaching 
as the country itself. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, is there any discussion on 
this paper? This is an important subject and I think we will 
all appreciate it more as we read it for it is one that calls for 
careful study. 

We will proceed with the program. The secretary wishes 
to make some announcements that are of interest to all mem- 
bers of the association. I hope you will give them careful 
attention. 

Mr. Coleman: The first thing I want to announce is the 
fact that the officers of this convention have worked hard 
since the last meeting to get the people here, and now we 
are having to work doubly hard to get them registered. 
The object of this registration is two fold: first, that the 
manufacturers who supply the funds for the entertainment 
of this convention shall have your names, addresses, etc. ; 
second, that the membership of this association shall be in- 
creased. There is no reason why the secretary of this asso- 
ciation should have to repeat the same kind of work each 
official year. Now, any man who really appreciates the 
work of this convention, and the work this convention pro- 
poses to do, should appreciate it enough to take membership 
in the association and put up his five dollars for that mem- 
bership. Let me illustrate. Membership in some of our 
state associations costs over $100 a year, while in this asso- 
ciation it only costs five dollars a year, and the association 
is actually at considerable expense in sending out such liter- 
ature as will cause members to attend the conventions. Now 
let me urge, as secretary of this convention, that every man 
attending, before he leaves the building this evening, goes 
to our assistant secretaries and registers and takes mem- 
bership in the Interstate Independent Telephone Association. 
I want to do my talking to you while I have you before 
me, as it is more satisfactory than at long distance. We 
were hearing a good deal about long distance a few min- 
utes ago, but now we are hand to hand. If you expect to 
co-operate with the other Independent men who are at work 
and you have attended this convention, please register and 
take membership in the Interstate association. Do that. 
Again, it is expected that you do this, not only for your good 


but in the interest of the men who spend their money to 
help entertain you. Do it, if you please. 

Again, I secured through the traffic association, central 
and western, reduced rates upon the condition that you se- 
cure a certificate before you left home, and I instructed you 
on that point. Now, we have not near enough certificates 
collected to secure that reduced rate, so I will ask every 
man who is attending this convention to call on our secre- 
tary or sub-secretaries and deposit your certificates, and 
do it right away, because to-morrow morning at ten o’clock 
we are to have those certificates signed and executed so you 
can return at one-third fare, which will save you some 
money. 

Mr. Wasson: I wish to say to the convention that I was 
on the committee last year to arrange the constitution and 
by-laws for this association, and we looked over the state 
association rules and rules from other states and we decided 
it was entirely too expensive to charge five cents a mile, 
as they have done in some other conventions. Therefore, 
we decided, in view of that fact, to charge $5.00 a year, 
which included membership for one year and that a company 
might put as many members in the association as they 
wished; that they might let as many of the company join 
this association as wished and each one pay five dollars. 
If there were five in the company, of course, it would be 
twenty-five dollars; but each company was allowed to join 
this convention and have one member or as many members. 
of the company as they desire, each to pay five dollars. I 
make these remarks because some have asked me if a com- 
pany is allowed to have more than one member. Any com- 
pany can have as many members as it wishes, each to pay 
five doliars. I think our secretary understands that fully, 
and I hope that you will carry out this suggestion by the 
secretary, but inasmuch as we know this must be a great 
expense on some one to foot the bills and to go to the trouble 
that this secretary has gone, to my knowledge, as he has sent 
a circular letter all over this country. I know, for one, that 
we have received about five. He was sure he was going to: 
get us. He sent one to the manager, one to the president 
and three or four to the operators, and we formed the im- 
pression that he was bound to get us, and he must have 
sent out a great many circular letters if he has taken the 
same pains with every other company as he did with our 
company. 

President Rainey: We have with us this afternoon Prof. 
Goldsboro, chief of the department of electricity of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and he desires that we give 
him five minutes of the time of this convention to present 
a matter to this association. 

Prof. Goldsboro: I presume you have heard this after- 
noon through certain documents that have been circulated 
among you that there is to be a world’s fair in St. Louis. 
It is a dangerous thing for a man to say in Chicago that any 
exposition will ever be held in America which will exceed 
that of ’93, and yet, gentlemen, I am bold enough to stand 
here and say that I believe St. Louis is going to have an 
exposition that will excel the one held in Chicago. 

The exposition has started out under the most favorable 
auspices. We have ample space, having twelve hundred 
acres, while Chicago had but six hundred; we have lots of 
money, the United States government having given us six 
million five hundred thousand dollars to start, St. Louis has 
given five million dollars, the citizens of St. Louis have 
given five million dollars, the states have so far appropriated 
about six million dollars and foreign nations have appro- 
priated about one million and a half. We expect by the 
time the gates are opened that altogether fifty million dol- 
lars or more will have been spent in preparing for you a 
most beautiful spectacle and one which will be of a high 
educational value. 

This afternoon I have only a few minutes in which to 
relate a few facts concerning the exposition and the elec- 
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tricity building. We have fifteen to twenty-five buildings 
that will be interesting and every one of those large build- 
ings is electrical if we figure in lights, meters, telephones 
and other appliances that tend to make the exhibits attrac- 
tive. In the electrical building I wish to have every appli- 
cation of electricity shown, whether it be industrial ma- 
chinery, whether it be spectacular, whether it be medical, 
whether it be long distance transmission, whether it be 
telephony or what not. The electrical manufacturers are 
coming to the support of the exposition in greater numbers 
than in any other industrial field. I have gathered together 
six thousand kw in machinery within the last two days; 
they have contributed a thousand are lamps for lighting the 
exposition. I have four exhibits now, which I do not think 
have ever been approached in any other exposition in the 
world. 

It is fair for me to say that the great field of telephony 
is interested in what we are doing in St. Louis. The Bell 
telephone people intend to make a most magnificent exhibit. 
It is also fair that I should tell you that the Independent 
telephone manufacturers and the new telephone interests are 
also heart and hand with us, and I have the assurances of 
a number of prominent Independent telephone companies— 
several already have their applications with me, having speci- 
fied exactly what they intend to do. These exhibits will 
show the manufacture of the telephone, switch board parts, 
the making of the incandescent lamps that are used in the 
switch board, the magneto, and the manufacture of prac- 
tically all the parts that go to make up an exchange. In 
addition to that there will be operating boards and entire 
telephone systems, thoroughly exploited for your interest 
and instruction. I believe that you will never have a better 
opportunity for comprehending the Independent telephone 
business than by supporting the exposition by negotiating 
for space in the electricity building. 

The electricity building is in the center of the ground; 
it is so located that I do not believe any one can go to the 
exposition and visit the interesting points without going 
through that building, which gives the electrical people a 
great advantage. In addition to this it is one of the most 
beautiful huildings on the ground, so there are many reasons 
why we can interest you, and I desire to extend to you on 
behalf of the business, men’s league of St. Louis and the 
exposition officials an invitation to hold your 1904 conven- 
tion in St. Louis. It might be well for you, if you feel so 
inclined, to express your approval, in order that we may feel 
in reality that all roads lead to St. Louis in 1904. 

Mr. Layne: Mr. President, and gentlemen of the con- 
vention, as a representative of the state of Missouri, I wish 
to submit the following for your consideration: 

Whereas, the Interstate Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion appreciates the great opportunity that the St. Louis 
Exposition affords for giving the Independent telephone 
movement desired prominence, 

Resolved, That the Interstate Telephone Association 
favors holding its annual convention of 1904 in St. Louis 
at such time as the executive committee may designate. 

Resolved, That the Interstate Telephone Association com- 
mends the St. Louis World’s Fair to the support of the 
Independent manufacturers of telephone appliances and sup- 
plies. 

I offer this for consideration and action and move its adop- 
tion by this convention. 

Motion seconded. 

President Rainey: You have heard the motion that the 
resolution as offered by the gentleman from Missouri be 
adopted. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Tetu: I will say to our friends from Missouri that 
any convention that is held in St. Louis would be coincident 
with the exposition itself. Now, if the convention is to be 
held at the same time of the year as it has been this year, 
I understand the exposition will not be open. 


Prof. Goldsboro: The exposition will officially close on 
the first of December and I do not know whether the Inter- 
state Independent Telephone Association would care to ad- 
vance their meeting a week or not. I think it would be a 
good idea. 

Mr. Tetu: I move as an amendment to the resolution 
that it be referred to a committee to report to-morrow morn- 
ing. Motion seconded. 

President Rainey: There is already a motion unless you 
make it as an amendment. 

Mr. Tetu: It is an amendment. 

Mr. Ware: The object is as I understand it to so frame 
the resolution that we can hold the convention at the time 
of the exposition. Now, that is a matter of the constitution. 
By adopting this resolution we can give notice to the effect 
to-morrow of making an amendment to the constitution 
which will enable us to hold the meeting in November in- 
stead of December. I infer now that we can adopt the 
amendment and conform to the wishes of all here in this 
matter. I would think it might be well to adopt the resolu- 
tion as it stands, as the other is a constitutional question. 

Mr. Pruett: This is a matter, it seems to me, of more 
concern than we can take up in this short time, and I hope 
you will accept the amendment and refer it to a committee. 

President Rainey: I think the motion to refer it to a 
committee is always in order as an amendment to the original 
motion. 

A member: I second the motion of Mr. Tetu to refer the 
matter to a committee. 

Mr. Ware: I would like to suggest that the motion be 
made broad enough to request the committee to recommend 
such amendments to the constitution as will conform to the 
resolution. 

President Rainey: And report to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Ware: Yes, sir. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, you understand the mo- 
tion? It is to refer this matter to a committee to report to- 
morrow morning and that they recommend such amend- 
ments to the constitution as will permit us, if we see fit to 
accept this invitation, to hold our. convention at such time 
as the exposition will be in progress. Are there any further 
remarks? The motion was carried. 

President Rainey: I desire to appoint on that committee 
Mr. Purcell and Mr. Layne. I think two are sufficient to do 
that work. 


We will now proceed to our regular program. The next 
in order is a series of papers. I presume they are all brief, 
but very important, as they are in regard to the restrictions 
by municipal authority and synopsis of the law of the differ- 
ent states with reference to the telephone business. The 
first is from Ohio, a paper by Mr. W. F. Laubach, Akron. 


MR. LAUBACH’S PAPER, 


When a telephone company is legally organized under 
the laws of the state of Ohio, we are next face to face with 
a town or city council or board of commissioners or, what 
is more unfortunate perhaps in some of our cities, both 
council and board of commissioners, whose good graces 
must be implored and an ordinance or franchise passed by 
a majority of the membership of such body or bodies. This 
process must be repeated twice after the first reading, and 
at separate meetings (unless the rules be suspended), be- 
fore the ordinance becomes law. 

Securing franchises for an Independent telephone com- 
pany has always required time and the expenditure of the 
best energy of all concerned. Public sentiment, especially 
in our large cities, has long been in favor of the Inde- 
pendent telephone. It is the only defense a long-suffering 
people have found against the intolerant insolence of man- 
agers, inferior service (the result of antiquated equipment), 
and in many instances a perversion of law and the defiance 
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of private and corporate rights indulged in by those who 
have attempted to monopolize the field. 

A franchise once granted and accepted by an operating 
company, if it be framed in harmony with the statutes, is 
a most stubborn and obstinate matter in case pruning of 
objectionable features might be desirable. We here quote 
from the opinion of a circuit judge: “It seems to us mani- 
fest that it is, and it certainly should be, the law that the 
right to decide as to the use of the streets of a city by 
corporations of this character should be entrusted to the 
municipal authorities under such reasonable regulations as 
they may prescribe.” 

Let us briefly refer to some of the legal provisions in 
franchises which are at least dangerously near the illegal. 
One of the most frequent, perhaps, is the clause wherein the 
telephone company agrees to furnish a certain number of 
free telephones for the use of the city and county officials. 

Franchises have been accepted embodying such clauses 
because of the conditions the Independent telephone com- 
panies have had to cope with. 

NowW listen to what we may style the caresses of one of 
our celebrated jurists. It covers a number of points of 
vital concern to telephone men. The learned judge says: 
“without stating the issues which are sufficiently familiar 
to council, we proceed at once to the question whether, un- 
der the testimony herein, the relator (the city) is entitled 
to the relief sought. 

“The contract under which the company has occupied and 
used the streets, etc., of the city has expired, and for two 
years past negotiations have been pending between the 
city and the company looking to an extension or renewal 
of the franchise, but thus far no agreement has been 
reached. 

“An ordinance renewing the franchise was submitted to 
the council by the board of city affairs with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed. It was referred to the com- 
mittee on law in conjunction with a special committee. This 
joint committee reported back the ordinance, recommend- 
ing amendments. Subsequently said ordinance was _ re- 
committed. The joint committee again reported back the 
ordinance with certain amendments, and said report was 
adopted. Subsequently said amendments were agreed to 
and the ordinance as amended was passed and referred to 
the board of city affairs for approval. 

“No action having been taken by the board of city af- 
fairs, that body, on June 26, was requested by the council 
‘to either concur in the telephone ordinance or return the 
same to council,’ and again, on November 13, a resolution 
was adopted by the council requesting the board of city 
affairs to return said ordinance for consideration by this 
body before any final action was taken by the board.’ 

“November 27 said ordinance (having been returned to 
council on the 25th of November) was referred again to 
said committee on law and said special committee, where, 
so far as we know, it still reposes. 

“The testimony shows that, pending these negotiations, 
interviews were had between members of the countil ana 
representatives of the telephone company, in which the lat- 
ter declared that the company would not assent to the ordi- 
nance proposed, the objection being the fixing therein ot 
the rentals to be charged the patrons of the company for 
the use of its instruments, and this is urged as evidence 
of the refusal of the company to come to an agreement in 
the premises. 

“This provision was a violation of the last clause of sec- 
tion No. 3461 above quoted, which declares that ‘nothing 
in this section shall be so construed as to authorize any 
municipal corporation to demand or receive any compensa- 
tion for the use of a street, alley or public way beyond what 
may be necessary to restore the pavement to its former state 


of usefulness.’ This was an attempt to secure indirectly a 
benefit, which it cannot directly demand or receive. 

“Again, it is shown that during the period covered by the 
contract the city used and still uses a larger number of the 
company’s poles for its police and fire department wires 
and that it has in use, free of charge for rental or service, 
about eight of the company’s instruments. 

“Is the city in a position, under such a showing, to de- 
mand that the company shall be ousted from the use and 
occupancy of the street, and that it shall remove its plant, 
representing an enormous investment, and thus deprive the 
public of the advantage of telephone service, merely be- 
cause the company declines to assent to an illegal con- 
dition ?” 

In reference to crossing over or under leads of other 
companies, section 3458 states, in part: “and no such 
company shall erect poles, piers, abuttments, wires or other 
necessary fixtures in such close proximity to any other line 
of magnetic telegraph authorized by law to be constructed 
as to interfere mechanically with the practical working of 
such telegraph.” 

These quotations from a few of the many sections rela- 
tive to what may be termed a mode for the construction of 
country lines especially, will suffice for our present purpose. 
The simple and seemingly comprehensive language of these 
statutes would seem to grant to a telephone company un- 
limited rights upon the public highway so long as wires 
were sufficiently high. 

It will be well to remember, however, that highways were 
originally created for the convenience of public travel by 
the appropriation of property from the adjoining or abutting 
property, and such property holder has the right to a fee 
therefrom when used for other purposes than that of public 
travel. The following quotation from one of our celebrated 
Ohio circuit judges is very pertinent at this juncture: 
“every grant in derogation of the right of the public in the 
free and unobstructed use of the streets or restrictive of 
the control of the proper agencies of the municipal bodies 
over them or of the legitimate exercise of their powers in 
the public interest will be construed strictly against the 
grantee and liberally in favor of the public and never ex- 
tended beyond its expressed terms when not indispensable 
to give effect to the grant.” 

We now come to the operative stage. It may be well for 
us to know that there are restrictions also in the matter of 
handling messages. We here quote section 3462: “every 
company incorporated or unincorporated operating a tele- 
graph, or telephone line in this state shall receive dis- 
patches from and for other telegraph or telephone lines 
and from and for any individual, and on payment of its 
usual charges for transmitting dispatches, as established by 
the rules and regulations of the company, shall transmit the 
same with impartiality and good faith.” 

The following is quoted from the statutes in regard to 
taxation: “in the case of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, the entire gross receipts for the year then next pre- 
ceding the 1st day of May, from whatever source derived, 
whether message, telephone tolls, rentals or otherwise, for 
business done within this state, of each office within this 
state, and the total gross receipts of the company for such 
period in Ohio from business done within Ohio.” 

“The board may also consider the reports filed with the 
auditor of state by express, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies under the provisions of section 2778 rev. statutes of 
Ohio.” 

“It shall be the duty of the auditor of state, in the month 
of November, annually, to charge and collect from each 
electric light, gas, natural gas, pipe line, water works, ex- 
press, telegraph, telephone, messenger or signal, and union 
depot company doing business in this state, a sum in the na- 
ture of an excise and to be computed by taking one per- 
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centum of the amount fixed by the state board of appraisers 
and assessors as the gross receipts of such company for busi- 
ness done within the state of Ohio for the year then next pre- 
ceding the 1st day of May and certified to the auditor of 
state.” 

I shall not detain you with facts and figures to substan- 
tiate my charges against the measure as the “unkindest 
cut of all.” I have such figures, but they are for family or 
for private use. 

President Rainey: I do not know that these papers are 
necessarily open for discussion, as they represent the legal 
side of these questions. 

The next two members to whom this subject was assigned, 
Mr. Alderman of Nevada, Iowa, and Mr. Harper of Madi- 
son, Wis., are not present. Their papers are here, but we 
will pass them for the present and probably will have them 
printed. 


MR. ALDERMAN’S PAPER. 

The restrictions by municipal authority and synopsis of 
the law in Iowa as shown in the Code of Iowa, section 775, 
in the regulations as to electric wires. 

Cities and towns shall have the power to authorize and 
regulate telephone wires, and the poles and other supports 
thereof, by general and uniform regulation, and to provide 
the manner in which, and places where, the same shall be 
placed upon, along or under the streets, roads, avenues, alleys 
and public places of such city or town, and may divide 
the city into districts for that purpose. 

Sec. 776. Granting franchises. No franchise shall be 
granted, renewed or extended by any city or town for the 
use of its streets, avenues, highways, alleys or public places, 
for any of the purposes named in the preceding section, 
unless a majority of the legal electors voting thereon vote 
in favor of the same at a general or special election. The 
council may order the question of granting, renewal or ex- 
tension of any such franchise submitted to a vote at a 
general election, or at one specially called for that purpose ; 
or the mayor shall submit said question to such vote upon 
the petition of twenty-five property owners of each ward in 
a city, or fifty property owners in any incorporated town. 
Notice of such election shall be given in two newspapers 
published in said city or town, if there are two, if not, then 
in one, once each week for at least four consecutive weeks. 
The clerk shall prepare the ballots and the proposition shall 
be submitted as provided for in the chapter on elections. 
The party applying for the franchise, or for a renewal or 
extension thereof, shall pay all expenses incurred in holding 
the election. 

Any city or town by complying with the law may elect 
park commissioners, and when so elected said park com- 
missioners (sec. 875) “shall with the advice of the city 
engineer superintend the * * * stretching or laying of 
telephone * * * wires in the manner provided by the 
ordinance of such city or town. In Iowa we have a few 
cities under special charter.. In these the law is somewhat 
different than in all other cities and towns. The difference 
is, however, so small and the limitations so nearly alike, 
that I do not here give them. Any person desirous of 
operating in one of such cities can, by writing me, obtain 
a synopsis of the law applicable. 

Sec. 2158. Right of way. Any person or firm, and any 
corporation organized for such purpose, within or without 
the state, may construct a telephone line along the public 
roads of the state, or across the rivers or over any lands 
belonging to the state or any private individual and may 
erect the necessary fixtures therefor. When any road along 
which said line has been constructed shall be changed, the 
person, firm, or corporation shall upon ninety days’ notice in 
writing remove said lines to said road as established. The 
notice may be served upon any agent or operator in the 
employ of such person, firm or corporation. 


Sec. 2159. How constructed. Such fixtures shall not 
be so constructed as to incommode the public in the use of 
any road or the navigation of any stream; nor shall they 
be set up on the private grounds of any individual without 
paying him a just equivalent for the damage he thereby sus- 
tains. 

Sec. 2160. Damage assessed. If the person over whose 
land such telephone line passes claims more damage there- 
for than the proprietor of such lines is willing to pay, 
the amount thereof may be determined in the same manner 
as provided for taking private property for works of internal 
improvement. 

Sec. 2161. Liability for refusing to transmit messages 
If the proprietor of any telephone line within the state or 
the person having the control and management thereof, 
refuses to furnish equal facilities to the public and to all 
connecting lines for the transmission of communications in 
accordance with the nature of the business which it under- 
takes to carry on, or to transmit the same with fidelity and 
without unreasonable delay, the law in relation to limited 
partnerships, corporations, and to the.taking of private prop- 
erty for works of internal improvement, shall not longer 
apply to them, and property taken for the use thereof with- 
out the consent of the owner may be recovered. 

Sec. 2162. Penalty. Any person employed in transmit- 
ting messages by telephone must do so with fidelity and 
without unreasonable delay, and if anyone wilfully delays 
thus to transmit them, or intentionally transmits a message 
erroneously, or makes known the contents of any message 
sent or. received to any person except him to whom it is 
addressed, or his agent or attorney, or wilfully and wrong- 
fully takes or receives any telephone message, he is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 2163. Liable for mistakes. The proprietor of a 
telephone line is liable for all mistakes in transmitting or 
receiving messages made by any person in his employment, 
for any unreasonable delays in their transmission or delivery, 
and for all damage resulting from failure to perform the 
foregoing or any other duty required by law, the provisions 
of any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2164. Negligence presumed—notice of claim. In 
any action against any telephone company for damages 
caused by erroneous transmission of a message, or by un- 
reasonable delay in the delivery of a message, negligence 
on the part of the telephone company shall be presumed 
upon proof of erroneous transmission or of unreasonable 
delay in delivery and the burden of proof that such error 
er delay was not due to negligence upon its part shall rest 
upon such company; but no action for the recovery of such 
damages shall be maintained unless a claim therefor is pre- 
sented in writing to such company, officer or agent thereof, 
within sixty days from the time cause of action accrues, 

Sec. 3497. Action against common carriers. An action 
may be brought against any telephone company, and the 
lessees, companies or persons operating the same, in any 
county through which such line passes or is operated. 

Sec. 3529. Provides that service of original notice may 
be made upon any agent of the telephone company. 

Sec. 4807. If any person maliciously cut, burn or in any 
way break down, injure or destroy any telephone pole, or in 
any way cut, break or injure the wires or any apparatus 
thereto belonging, he shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
not more than five years, or be fined not exceeding five 
hundred dollars and imprisoned in the county jail not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

Sec. 4816. Tapping telegraph or telephone wires. Any 
person who shall wrongfully or unlawfully tap or connect 
a wire with the telephone wires of any person, company 
or association engaged in the transmission of messages on 
telephone lines between the states or in this state, shall be 
fined not more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
in the county jail not exceeding six months. 
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Taxation. Stock in telephone companies is not taxed. 
Taxation of the plant is fair; is made by the executive coun- 
cil, composed of the governor and other state officers, on 
the actual value of the property. The taxes are paid by 
the company. 

Our courts have treated the telephone litigation in the 
same light as telegraph, the precedent of the telegraph 
being followed as closely as the individual case will permit. 

The next is Mr. E. E. Webster of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Is Mr. Webster in the room? I understood he was in at- 
tendance at the convention. If he is not here we will take 
up the paper from Michigan, Mr. J. B. Ware of Detroit. 

Mr. Ware: I have prepared no paper upon this subject. 
There were so many that | supposed there would be more or 
less of a discussion, and with your consent I would prefer 
not to make any remarks until all the papers are read. If 
that is agreeable I will wait until the others are read. 

President Rainey: The next paper is by Mr. Pickhardt 
of Huntingburg, Ind. 


MR. PICKHARD’S PAPER. 

The state of Indiana, by statute, places the following re- 
strictions upon telephone companies, to-wit: 

First, by the state, in the matter of incorporation, in that 
the articles of incorporation must set forth: , 

1. The name of the company. 

2. The counties or places within which such company 
proposes to operate. 

3. Amount of capital stock and the number of shares 
into which it is divided. 

4. Must be signed by each of the incorporators, giv- 
ing his name and amount of stock subscribed for by him, 
five of whom, if there are that many signers, shall acknowl- 
edge the execution of such articles before some officer 
authorized to take acknowledgments of deeds, and the arti- 
cles shall thereupon be recorded in the office of the secre- 
tary of state, for which a fee must be paid as follows—viz., 
-for recording charter, $1.50; charter fee, $10.00 up to 
$10,000 capital stock. If the capital stock exceeds $10,000 
the charter fee is one-tenth of one per cent of the capital 
stock. In case of consolidation of two or more companies 
the consolidated stock is taken as a basis and fees charged 
as above. 

The state also fixes the liability of the individual stock- 
holder by providing that he shall be liable in his individual 
capacity for any contract, debt or engagement of his com- 
pany to an amount, over and above his stock, equal to the 
face value of the stock. 

The state further requires incorporated telephone com- 
panies to keep a stock book at their office or principal place 
of business containing the names of stockholders, alpha- 
betically arranged, showing their respective place of resi- 
dence and number of shares held by them severally, and the 
time they became owners of the same; which book shall at 
all business hours of the company be subject to the inspec- 
tion of creditors, stockholders or their representatives. For 
failure to keep this book, to make the required entries or to 
exhibit same as directed above renders the corporation lia- 
ble to the injured party in the sum of fifty dollars for every 
such instance of refusal or failure and all damages resulting 
therefrom, and in addition shall pay to the state for the use 
of the common schools the sum of fifty dollars for every day 
of such failure. This last penalty may be recovered by suit 
in the name of the county in which such corporation is sit- 
uated. 

Secs. 3433, 3434 Burns’ Statutes, 1901. 

The restrictions above mentioned apply especially to tele- 
phone corporations organized under the laws of Indiana. 

The state places restrictions upon companies organized in 
other states by requiring all foreign corporations to have 
and maintain a public office in Indiana, to have an agent or 
representative in Indiana on whom service of process may 


be had, and such foreign corporation shall be subjected to 
all the liabilities, restrictions and duties which are or may 
be imposed upon corporations of like character organized 
under the general laws of the state. Foreign corporations, 
excepting railroad and telegraph companies, are not per- 
mitted to encumber their property for debts or liabilities. 
created in any other state to the detriment of resident 
creditors of said company. 

Foreign companies, by which is meant those incorporated 
in any other county or state than Indiana, must file certi- 
fied copies of their incorporation with the secretary of 
state, together with a sworn statement of the proportion 
of the capital stock of said corporation which is represented 
by its property located and business transacted in the state 
of Indiana, must pay incorporating taxes and fees equal to 
those required of similar corporations formed under the 
laws of the state. 

Foreign companies failing to comply with the foregoing 
requirements are liable to a fine of $1,000. Sections 3461a, 
3461b, 3461c, Burns’ 1901. 

Telephone companies are also restricted by being liable to 
taxation, of which no better idea can be obtained than from 
the words of the statute itself, which reads as follows: 

“Every telephone company doing business in this state, 
whether incorporated under the laws of this state or of any 
other state, or of any foreign nation, shall annually, between 
the first day of April and the first day of June, make out 
and deliver to the auditor of state a statement, verified by 
the oath of the officer or agent of such company making 
such statement, with reference to the first day of April 
next preceding, showing: 

“First, the total capital stock of such association, company, 
copartnership or corporation. 

“Second, the number of shares of capital stock issued and 
outstanding, and the par or face value of each share. 

“Third, its principal place of business. 

“Fourth, the market value of said shares of stock on the 
first day of April next preceding, and if such shares have no 
market value, then the actual value thereof. 

“Fifth, the real estate, structures, machinery, fixtures and 
appliances owned by said associations, company, copartner- 
ship or corporation and subject to local taxation within the 
state, and the location and assessed value thereof in each 


‘county or township where the same is assessed for local 


taxation. 

“Sixth, the specific real estate, together with the perma- 
nent improvements thereon, owned by such association, com- 
pany, copartnership or corporation situated outside the state 
of Indiana, and not used directly in the conduct of the busi- 
ness, with a specific description of each such place, where 
located, the purpose for which the same is used and the sum 
at which the same is assessed for taxation in the locality 
where situated. 

“Seventh, all mortgages upon the whole or any of its 
property, together with the dates and amounts thereof. 

“Eighth (a), the total length of the lines of said associa- 
tion or company. 


“(b) The total length of so much of their lines as is out- 
side of the state of Indiana. 

“(c) The length of the lines within each of the counties 
and townships within the state of Indiana.” 

From the statement above provided for and from such 
other information as the state tax commissioners may obtain 
they ascertain as best they can the true cash value of such 
property. 

Municipalities in our state possess such varied and dif- 
ferent powers of restricting telephone companies that it ren- 
ders it necessary to examine this subject from the size of 
the municipality. 

In the cities of more than 100,000 population this whole 
matter is referred to the department of public works, which 
has for its head a board of three members, with many duties. 
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and powers, among which is the power “to authorize and 
empower by contract telegraph, telephone companies to use 
any street, alley or public place in such city, and to erect 
necessary structures therein, and to prescribe the terms and 
conditions of such use, to fix by contract the prices to be 
charged to patrons. Provided, that such contract shall in 
all cases be submitted by said board to the council of such 
city and approved by them by ordinance before the same 
shall take effect.” 

Burns’ Authorized Statutes of Indiana, Sec. 3830. 

The same provision of law is made for cities of 43,000 to 
50,000 and less than 100,000 population. 

Burns, 3963. 

The same provision of law is made for cities of 43,000 to 
49,000 population. 

Burns, 4117. 

The same provision is made for cities of 36,500 to 43,000. 

Burns, 4190, v 

The same as to cities of 30,000 to 36,500. 

Burns, 4190, n. 8. 

In addition to these powers above set out, each of said 
clauses of cities has a right “to regulate, license and tax 
street car, telegraph and telephone companies.” 

Burns, 4077. 

In all cities having a population of less than 30,000 the 
law gives them the right “to regulate and control the kind 
and location of poles used by telegraph, telephone, electric 
light and street railway companies within the corporate 
limits of any such city.” 

Burns, 3541. 

All cities, towns and counties have a statutory right to 
levy and collect taxes from telephone companies. All town- 
ships have statutory right to levy taxes upon them, but 
counties collect taxes for the townships. 

The above are what may be termed the statutory powers 
possessed by municipalities. In addition to them munici- 
palities have many inherent powers not enumerated in the 
statutes. Upon this point the supreme court of the state has 
said: 

“By the enumeration in a statute of powers which would 
belong to a municipal corporation without specific enumera- 
tion, the statute containing such enumerated powers is not 
to be regarded as the source of power, but as merely declara- 
tory of a pre-existing power, or, rather, of a power which 
is inherent in the very nature of a municipal corporation and 
which is essential to enable it to accomplish the end for 
which it is created. And the enumeration of powers, includ- 
ing a portion of those usually implied, does not necessarily 
operate as a limitation of corporate powers, excluding those 
not enumerated.” 

City of Crawfordsville vs. Braden, 130 Ind. 149. 

To these inherent powers we will have to look to see what 
restrictions may be placed by incorporated towns. One of 
these powers which is of necessity inherent is that of con- 
trol of its streets and alleys, and as a telephone line cannot 
be constructed in a town without crossing streets and alleys, 
it follows that before its construction consent to so con- 
struct must be obtained from the proper authority, which 
in our state is the board of trustees. Unless this consent 
is obtained any company that would erect or try to erect a 
telephone line in or through any incorporated town in In- 
diana would be a trespasser and liable to an action for 
trespass or to an injunction proceeding. This consent must 
now be obtained by and through an ordinance, which ordi- 
nance cannot go into effect for thirty days after passage, nor 
until voted upon at the polls, if within the said thirty days a 
referendum is demanded by 4o per cent of the legal voters 
of such incorporated town as shown by the last preceding 
elections. In the event the referendum is demanded, it is 
the duty of the board of trustees to cause said ordinance to 
be submitted to the voters of said town at the next regular 
election therein if petitioned for by 50 per cent of the voters. 


It requires a majority of the votes cast at said election to 
cause the ordinance to go into effect. 

In cities of less than 30,000 inhabitants and in incorporat- 
ed towns it is especially necessary to look carefully to the 
ordinance or contract entered into, and if a company suc- 
ceeds in getting a favorable franchise and erects line accord- 
ing to contract, there is little to fear from the restrictions 
that may be placed by such city or town upon the company 
thereafter. As cities of that size and towns have no right 
to fix taxes nor tax telephones, while in cities of thirty thou- 
sand and over the company is liable to have the municipal 
authorities placing restrictions on its business along this line 
continually. 

This can be guarded against almost entirely by the con- 
tract entered into with the proper city authority at the in- 
ception of the contract, but care must be taken therein to 
limit the power of the city to alter the prices to be charged 
patrons, and to limit its powers to levy a license tax upon 
telephones. 

Municipalities, such as cities and towns, must necessarily 
have almost unlimited power over the streets, alleys and 
sidewalks therein, and in making a contract with a tele- 
phone company and granting its franchise the municipality 
has the power to treat with the company just as any other 
parties may contract. The matters usually considered in 
this contract are: 

1. The time to begin the work. 

2. The manner in which the work shall be done. 

(a) Kind, height and location of poles. 

(b) The height at which the wires are to be placed, etc. 

3. The time for the contract to terminate, which can- 
not exceed fifty years, for the reason that the state of Indi- 
ana does not grant charters for a longer period than fifty 
years to telephone companies. 

— Rainey: The next paper on the program is by 
Mr. Savage of Champaign, Ill. These papers all relate to 
the same proposition, the legal situation in the different 
states. 

Mr. Savage stated that he believed it should be the 
policy of the members of this association in the state of 
Illinois to impress upon the members of the legislature that 
so tar as the law is concerned, it is better to let well enough 
alone. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, we will have to hurry 
through. We have an engagement with the tunnel people 
at half past four. The next two papers are by Mr. Linton 
Reeber of St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. Pendleton from Ken- 
tucky, and those parties are not present. 

We will now hear from Mr. Ware, and I would like to get 
through if possible, so as to keep our engagement. 

Mr. Ware: Back in 1883 the Michigan Telephone Com- 
pany, with our late Senator McMillan as its president, was 
able to secure the passage of a special telephone act, which 
gives to the telephone companies the right to occupy any 
highway in the state of Michigan without securing permis- 
sion from any municipality or any individual, so that in 
that respect the Michigan telephone people are especially 
favored. 

The railroad crossings are secured from a railroad com- 
missioner. We do not do business with individual railroad 
companies, excepting to. secure as a rule their consent to the 
hearing, we agreeing to the decision of the railroad com- 
missioner to conform to the law in the placing of wires. 

As to trees, in the state of Michigan, the telephone com- 
panies have the right to trim them in a reasonable manner, 
and in a decision of the supreme court in connection with 
the Central Telephone Company at Kalamazoo, some two 
or three years ago, it was very clearly stated that inasmuch 
as the company would have to put up its wires to ascertain 
just what trimming was necessary and that the trimming 
would have to be of such a character as would clear the 
wires, therefore the companies would be the ones to judge 
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as to the amount of trimming, but that it should be reason- 
able. We have no right in Michigan to cut down a tree 
without permission, but we can trim trees in such manner 
as will clear the wires and that, of course, is all that anyone 
desires. 

The municipalities have no right to enforce the taking 
ef a franchise by a telephone company. The Michigan 
Telephone Company stands upon its right under the general 
law, under which the telephone companies are incorporated 
in Michigan, that they do not have to take a franchise and 
have refused to take franchises in any city, in which the 
franchise offered contained a regulation as to rates or ser- 
vice. The Independent companies, as a rule, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have voluntarily taken franchises which included 
the regulations of rates, which has been of considerable 
advantage to the Independents at these points where there 
has been severe competition, the public having confidence 
that the Independent company, if it should secure control 
of the situation, would not be able to increase its rates 
beyend that limited by the franchise, while the Bell company, 
if it secured control of local conditions, would be able to 
make such rates as it might determine best in the far distant 
future, or the near future as the case might be. The result 
has been that the Independent companies have found fran- 
chises taken to be of great advantage to them. The attor- 
neys for the American Bell Telephone Company claim that 
a franchise, inasmuch as the states cannot force the tele- 
phene company to accept one, is of no value, it being be- 
cause it is what might be termed ultra vires in law, which 
means that the city stands in the same relation to the law 
as a person who may be an idiot, that they have no ability, 
no right and no power to enter into a contract. I think 
that, however, is covered. The Independent telephone peo- 
ple claim that it is covered very nicely, in connection with 
a decision in Chicago. Chicago General Railway Company, 
I believe, is the name of the case, in the 176 Illinois, in which 
these words were used by one of the judges: 

“Even if the ordinance was ultra vires, it could not be 
treated as prohibitive and against public policy and the com- 
pany having accepted it cannot now repudiate the con- 
tract.” 

In our state the company with a franchise is bound, as 
between the municipality and the company, the same as 
though the law required it to have a franchise. The law in 
the state of Michigan, and in other states which do not com- 
pel the companies to get a franchise, is that once having 
made a contract, the same as between individuals who have 
made a contract, it is binding between the individuals, and 
so it is in the same way binding between a municipality 
and telephone company. 

In Michigan we have a tax of three per cent upon the 
gross income of the company. This is in lieu of all other 
taxation, and while it seems to be quite heavy, heavier than 
is assessed against other lines of business, yet it has its ad- 
vantages, which I never realized so much as I did after it 
was put into effect, and after hearing the papers read this 
afternoon on this subject. That tax goes into the school 
fund, I believe. And so far as it has been ascertained up 
to the present time, real estate and property occupied for 
telephone purposes is not taxed under that law, so that the 
only tax we pay is paid before or by July Ist of each year, 
and is based upon the sworn statement of each company, 
which must file that statement between the first of January 
and first of June in each year, and it must contain a state- 
ment as to the actual gross income of the company for the 
preceding year, ending December 31st. We get a large 
amount of data and information regarding mileage poles, 
wire, telephones, etc., which is incorporated into this law 
from a previous law, but there is little or no attention paid 
to that portion of our report, the most important question 
being the gross income and the three per cent tax collected 
thereon. So we pay no other tax, no municipal tax or any- 


thing of that character and it makes a very clean and very 
proper settlement of the tax question. 

In our state, if we want to secure an amendment, we 
have a majority of the stockholders of the company sign 
the amendment—a meeting of the stockholders is not essen- 
tial, as long as a majority of the stockholders sign it. There 
is a special provision in the law against cutting wires and 
I believe that is the only special legislation there is other 
than what I have stated, excepting one paragraph, which 
provides for the accepting of business from telephone com- 
panies, the meaning of which law we are uncertain about, 
so that there never has been an effort to try to enforce its 
application, although there are some who think that the law 
is broad enough to enable such enforcement. I take it, 
however, that it cannot be done, and I know it is impractical 
as far as forcing them to do it, if they do not wish to do so. 
I would be glad, if the secretary wishes that an opportunity 
be given me to make a written report along the lines, and 
auote two or three decisions which may be of interest to you 
in regard to tree trimming and the occupying of the high- 
ways. Michigan is very favorable to the telephone people 
in those matters. 

President Rainey: One or two announcements, the audit- 
ing committee provided for yesterday, will be as follows: 
Mr. Frazee of Indiana, Mr. Valentine of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Bandy of Iowa. 

Now, I want to call a meeting of the officers of the exec- 
utive committee of this association at 8 o’clock this evening 
in the secretary’s room. At 9 o’clock we wish the auditing 
committee to be there, and the officers. The secretary and 
treasurer’s report will be submitted to them for their exam- 
ination, so we can have a report to-morrow. If convenient, 
we would like to have the auditing committee there at 9 
o’clock this evening. 

Gentlemen, what is the further pleasure of the convention ; 
our time is about up? 

Mr. Wasson: I want to make a motion, if it is in order. 
There are a great many who have questions to ask, and I 
make a motion that the committee on program next year be 
instructed to have a question box, the same to be in charge 
of the vice-president of this association, so that any man 
whv wants to ask a question may do so. I wish to make 
a motion that we have a question box next year. Motion 
seconded. 

Mr. Hutchinson: It seems to me that one of the most 
vital questions that this convention and the states of which 
it is composed has to deal with in the next few years is 
joint traffic rates between the connecting companies, and 
it seems to me that the sooner we get a uniform rate estab- 
lished the better it is going to be for us, and as preliminary 
to that I would move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair at this time to report some uniform schedule 
which we can adopt to-morrow morning, and that the same 
be recommended to the several state associations for their 
adoption. Motion carried. 

President Rainey: I will appoint on that committee Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Purcell, Mr. Rex and Mr. 
Layne. 

Now, gentlemen, the time has arrived when we are to 
accept this invitation and a motion is in order to adjourn. 
Let me say this, we want to commence to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. We have a long program and we de- 
sire to complete it by noon. A motion to adjourn is now 
in order. 

Motion made and seconded that the convention adjourn 
to meet Thursday morning at nine o’clock. Motion car- 
ried. 

President Rainey: The convention will consider itself ad- 
journed. We will now go through the tunnel. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

President Rainey: We will call the convention to order. 

I want to appoint a committee, two will be enough, to go 
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down and ask the exhibitors to close and come to this hall. 
That is their agreement and I think they are only waiting to 
be told. 

I appoint Mr. Bell of Wisconsin and Mr. Hutchinson to 
go down and notify the exhibitors to close their doors and 
tell them that we will give them the whole afternoon. 

Gentlemen, is there anything coming before this conven- 
tion this morning in the way of preliminary matter before 
taking up the regular program? 

Mr. Layne: On behalf of the committee appointed to 
make a report on the resolution before the convention yes- 
terday afternoon, I would say that we are now ready to 
make our report. 

President Rainey: We will hear the report. 

Mr. Layne: Mr. President and gentlemen of the con- 
vention, in order that you may comprehend the purport of 
the resolution pending, I would say, 

Whereas, the Interstate Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion appreciates the great opportunity that the St. Louis 
Exposition affords for giving the Independent telephone 
movement desired prominence, 

Resolved, that the Interstate Independent Telephone As- 
sociation favors holding its annual convention of 1904 in St. 
Louis, Missouri, at such time as the executive committee 
may determine. 

The Interstate Independent Telephone Association com- 
mends the St. Louis World’s Fair to the support of the 
Independent manufacturers of telephone appliances and sup- 
plies. 

To the president of the Interstate Telephone Association : 

Your committee appointed on the resolution pending be- 
fore your honorable body, that of holding its annual conven- 
tion of 1904 at the St. Louis exposition grounds at such 
time as the executive committee of the Interstate Tele- 
phone Association may determine, respectfully recommends 
that the constitution of our association be so amended, as to 
time of meeting, that the convention may be held for 1904 
at the St. Louis exposition during the month of November, 
in conformity with the invitation given and the adoption 
of the resolution now pending before this association. 

Joun W. Layne, 
DAvip PRUuITT, 
Committee. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the committee; what shall be done with it? 

Mr. Cheable: I move that the resolution be adopted. 

President Rainey: Is there a second to the motion? 

A member: I would like to ask what is the best time to 
attend the world’s fair? 

President Rainey: I expect that would be a hard question 
to answer. Towards the close, I think. That was the case 
with the world’s fair at Chicago. The exhibits are then 
complete. Is there a second? 

Mr. Laubach: I second the motion. 

President Rainey: It has been moved and seconded that 
we receive the report of the committee. Are there any re- 
marks? 

On motion duly made and seconded the motion was unan- 
imously carried. 

President Rainey: Is there anything further before tak- 
ing up the regular program? Is the auditing committee 
ready to make its report? 

A member: I have the report here as chairman of the 
committee. I have not been able to have it signed, but I 
will sign it as chairman. We have audited the books of the 
secretary and I submit the following report: 


Amount received from the former secretary........ $128.00 
Amount received for membership................ 160.00 
Amount received for membership at the present meet- 


Oe itsad ewatewwns er re Tee re re 370.00 


Disbursements, as per approved bills.............. $268.85 
Pee OUR WF CII kno is cdaiavatesserececee | a 
Paid out by the secretary ....... Puma hngawae on 73.80 
Cash in treasurer’s hands.......... ‘cb sbbunhes wa . 19.15 

WD Kibet cpwerswuasiweet eta eelet erie $368.30 
Cash in secretary's hands. .........4.0065: ; . . .$289.70 


We went over the books very carefully, the applications 
for membership, and examined the bills together with the 
receipts from the treasurer for money received from the 
secretary by the treasurer and found this the net result. 

President Rainey: You have heard the report of your 
committee on auditing these accounts. 

Mr. Frazee: I move the adoption of the report and the 
discharge of the committee. 

President Rainey: It is moved and seconded that the 
report be received and adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. 

On motion duly made and seconded the same was carried. 

If there is nothing further we will proceed with our reg- 
ular program. I am sorry that I appointed Mr. Hutchinson 
on the committee to go out. I did not notice he had the 
first paper on the program. 

Mr. Laubach: I desire to ask whether there is any one 
here who has practical knowledge about the apparatus man- 
ufactured by the Burglar and Fire Alarm Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y. If there is such a person present I desire very much 
to have a conference with him. 

President Rainey: If there is any one here who has had 
any experience in this matter, will he grant the gentleman 
a conference? I desire to call attention to one thing. If any 
one has certificates for return fare on the railroad they 
should present them at once to the secretary at the entrance 
and have them signed, and we would like if possible to get 
enough to give all who are here and who are depending on 
that return fare, at the one-third rate, that advantage. 

How many more have to be presented to get that rate? 

Secretary Coleman: We lack twenty-six. 

President Rainey: We have sent for Mr. Hutchinson, 
who will be here in a moment. If there are any other mat- 
ters, we have a little time to take them up. 

Mr. Hall: I have jotted down one or two items here 
while I do not want to put them in form of a motion, I 
wish to present them for consideration. It seems that we 
should have a general committee of one or more members 
to attend to several duties. One would be this: they should 
get up some standard of construction both for city work 
and toll line work; another duty that committee would per- 
form should be to look after those who start exchanges in 
towns where there are already exchanges, I mean where the 
supply dealers back them up; another thing would be to look 
after the supply dealers who sell to the farmer next to my 
door when he should sell to me. He should not sell the 
farmer, but that is done right along. This organization 
1 speak of has an association in each town. We might have 
an association in my town and I would be the only member 
and any one else who went into that town to do business 
would have to join the association. The only way we are 
going to keep this going and to make it strong is to prove 
to members we are doing something for them, and if the 
supply dealers sell to objectionable people we will publish 
them. Then this organization could also prevent exchanges 
being started where there are exchanges now and toll lines 
being built where toll lines now exist. A strong organiza- 
tion is what we wish and we desire this for mutual pro- 
tection. 

President Rainey: I would like to ask Mr. Rex of In- 
diana to take the chair and proceed with the regular pro- 
gram. I have some other matters to attend to. 

The next thing on the program is the paper of A. L. 
Hutchinson of Wisconsin, entitled “Settlement of Toll Busi- 
ness Between Connecting Companies.” 
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MR. HUTCHINSON’S PAPER. 
The ultimate success of any enterprise depends upon the 
ability of its management to do business at profitable prices 
and to collect the full compensation when earned. 


In these times when competition is so keen that large 
business concerns must look after the smallest details of their 
expense accounts so the profit and loss account may not 
show a balance on the wrong side of the ledger at the close 
of the year, how much more necessary is it for a telephone 
company whose gross earnings are made up of a great many 
exceedingly small sums, to be absolutely sure that every 
penny earned by it is charged to the proper source and duly 
collected. 

A single telephone company doing business over its own 
wires exclusively can check its own business and know 
that every station is collecting and accounting for all services 
rendered. But with the Independent telephone companies 
fairly swarming over the country, and having more or less 
joint business with each other, their business transactions 
become as complex as business transactions between individ- 
uals and we have a problem which calls for the simplest 
solution possible. 


The transaction of business between connecting telephone 
companies is without a parallel. Railway systems have 
joint traffic arrangements, but when a car or a train of one 
company passes to the tracks of another it only occupies 
as much of the connecting company’s tracks as the rails 
required to stand upon, or the block in which it is running. 
Telegraph systems may have joint traffic arrangements, but 
the messages are transmitted in relays and only the wires 
of a single company are in use at a time. But when you 
step into a telephone office at A to tell your wife at B that 
you will not be home for a week, you are monopolizing one 
complete circuit from A to B to the exclusion of every 
other person who wishes to use any portion of that circuit at 
that time. 

Therefore some system for taking care of the business of 
connecting telephone companies is demanded which will fill 
the following requirements: 


The system must have a uniform method of ascertaining 
the rate between any two points, which should be based upon 
the air line distance between these two points, whether the 
message passes over wires running upon the airline route 
or in the most roundabout way, and whether the wires 
necessary to complete a circuit between the two points belong 
to two companies or a dozen companies, and there must be 
a uniform system of dividing the fees received among the 
connecting companies, 

To illustrate: you are in Madison, Wis., and you wish 
to communicate with Sweet Home. The operator knows 
only her own sweet home, but you tell her that Sweet Home 
is-in the northwest corner of Hoosierdom, and she turns 
to a map, lays down a ruler and instantly tells you that 
you can talk five minutes for $1.20. You are in a rush, as 
your train leaves Madison in fifteen minutes. The operator 
therefore calls for Sweet Home, Indiana, and in a short 
time you are talking with your wife. To make that con- 
nection, we will say, wires of six different companies have 
been brought into use, and you are monopolizing them all 
for the time being. There is no traffic arrangement between 
the company at Madison, Wis., and the company at Sweet 
Home, Ind., nor with any of the four intervening connect- 
ing companies, which we would designate as A, B, C and D. 
And yet each and every one of those companies must be 
ready to furnish the use of their wires without stopping 
to ask how they will get paid for their services, else valuable 
time will be lost, and you would have to leave for your 
train without talking, while the companies would be out 
$1.20. Hence there must be a system by which each com- 
pany shall share in that $1.20 and that each company will 
know that its share is looked after without any special 


effort of its own other than making a record of the mes- 
sage. 

It is not the province of this paper to say what the basis 
of the division of fees should be nor what should be the 
schedule for determining the air line rates for joint mes- 
sages, but to urge the necessity for a uniform system that 
should be recognized by every Independent telephone com- 
pany in the United States. In the illustration the operator 
at Madison makes a record of your message and at the 
end of the month reports it and transmits the $1.20 to the 
proper officer of her company. 

The Madison company thus far is $1.20 ahead. The oper- 
ator at Sweet Home also makes a record of your message 
and at the end of the month sends it to the proper officer 
of her company, which we will say has its headquarters at 
South Bend. The two terminal companies thus have records 
of the message, but of the four intervening companies, two 
checked the message, and the other two in the rush of busi- 
ness made no record of it. We will say that the operators 
at A and B kept a record of the message but C and D let 
it pass unrecorded. Now, without a system for handling 
joint business, C and D would not only not have a record 
of the business, nor would they have any information that 
they had a claim against any company; in fact would not be 
apprized that they had performed any services for you. 

It follows then that there must be a central office to which 
the operator at Madison must send a record of your message. 
It also follows that the operator at Sweet Home should 
send a message to some central office and it also follows 
that it is best for each intervening company to have at least 
one of its operators check and report the message to some 
central office. 

There should be at least one central office in each state. 
For the present illustration we will assume that there is one 
such central office in each—Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. 
Now, as your message originated in Wisconsin, the message 
should be transmitted to the central office in Wisconsin. 
To enable the central office in Wisconsin to know that the 
record as received from the Madison company is correct, 
it should receive a report from the operator at Sweet Home 
as well as checking slips from the intervening companies. 
The central office is then enabled to apportion the $1.20 for 
your message among the six companies, and if any one 
of the six companies has neglected to report it, or even 
if all the intervening companies have neglected to report it, 
their shares of the $1.20 are determined and credited to 
their respective accounts. 

Now we will suppose that a commercial tourist at South 
Bend wishes to talk with a customer at Madison. The 
terminal companies are the same, the joint rate is the same, 
and the connecting stations are the same. The South Bend 
operator then reports that message to the Indiana central 
office, as does the Madison company and each of the inter- 
vening companies. At the close of the month each central 
office sends a statement of the joint business to each con- 
necting company as made up from reports received by it. 
Thus, we will say, the Madison company receives the Wis- 
consin report showing that it owes the South Bend company 
25 cents, A Io cents, B 15 cents C 21 cents and D 14 cents. 
It also receives a report from the Indiana central office 
showing that it has a credit of 20 cents for the message 
sent from South Bend, so the Madison company transmits 
5 cents to the South Bend company and their account is 
settled. Both the Madison and South Bend companies then 
transmit the proper amounts to the connecting companies 
and the transaction is closed. 

There may be a thousand and one combinations which 
enter into the work of the central company in ascertaining 
the balances at the end of the month, but they are all worked 
out in the same way. Of course among companies of a 
single state the system is not as complex, so I have chosen 
an illustration involving three states. This method enables 
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every company to have its business carefully checked and 
to know if some of its operators are negligent there are 
others who are watching its business and looking after its 
interests as carefully as though an officer of the company. 

Now what should this central office be, what duties should 
it perform and what should be its responsibilities? In ans- 
wering these questions I shall make use of my own personal 
experiences, for no matter how nice a theory may appear 
when reduced to plain reading, its utility depends entirely 
upon actual results obtained by putting the theory into 
practice. 

The central office should be a clearing office in the true 
sense of the name. All joint messages should be reported 
to it. The original record slip should be compared with 
the receiving record slip, and if more than two companies 
are involved, the checking slip should be made use of, 
should the terminal records not agree. All stations should 
report to the clearing office at least four times a month 
as the earlier an error is detected the easier it is corrected, 
and all errors should be corrected and the station in error 
notified of the correction at once. 

The clearing office must open an account for every station 
with every other station to which a message has been trans- 
mitted. At the end of the month the separate station 
accounts must be brought together, and all companies having 
joint business with each other must be included in a single 
statement. The balances between the several companies 
in a single statement must then be brought together and 
the clearing office must designate what accounts are payable, 
and to whom payable, in order to balance the accounts of all 
companies included in that statement. 

While to those unfamiliar with the system of the State 
Telephone Clearing Company of Wisconsin, all this work 
would seem to be a complex and laborious task, yet several 
months’ experience with the system of that company has 
demonstrated that it is simple, it is absolutely correct, and 
it is so flexible that it may be adapted to the conditions of 
any schedule or traffic arrangements between connecting 
companies. 

I recall one statement for October which showed a total 
of 738 messages with a total revenue of $128.00, divided 
among eighteen companies. Twelve drafts amounting to 
$13.89, paid by six of the eighteen companies to the other 
twelve companies, settled the entire business for the month. 
The cost was one cent per message to each company sharing 
in the fee of any message, and if each company had at- 
tempted to check and settle its own business with each of the 
other seventeen companies it would have required reports 
from each of the other seventeen companies, it would have 
been obliged to report to each of the other seventeen com- 
panies and it would have been obliged to make a monthly 
balance sheet for each of the other seventeen companies. 
In fact each company would have to do the same work, and 
be at the same expense for the settling of its own business 
as the clearing company for the entire eighteen companies. 

The clearing company should be a company distinct in 
itself and it should not be a mutual affair. I know it is 
claimed by many that the clearing office should be an office 
in which all compnaies should have an interest, but while 
this might be satisfactory, yet like the mutual telephone 
company which starts out to do business by compelling every 
subscriber to be a stockholder, it soon finds it advantageous 
to take in subscribers who are not stockholders, and as 
the clearing company is not a company which demands the 
investment of any considerable capital, and as its duties 
are to serve all alike, it should be as distinct from the oper- 
ating company as is the factory which manufactures the 
instruments, for its business is a business distinct in itself. 

The nature of its business is such that the responsibilities 
are confined to correcting the errors of operating companies, 
and in apportioning the fees and making correct reports of 
the same. As each operating company gets an itemized 


statement of the business done by every station on its lines 
with every other station on the lines of every other com- 
pany, and such statements must balance to a cent, each com- 
pany is informed of the correct balances due it or owing by 
it, and the company which fails or refuses to pay the bal- 
ances is a responsible company and liable for moneys had or 
received. 

The clearing company should handle no funds but it 
should draw drafts against debtor companies for such 
amounts and payable to such companies as shown by its 
statements to be due, and such drafts should be honored and 
paid by the company against which same are made. 

The time has gone by when connecting companies can 
operate successfully by allowing each company to retain 
what it collects as its share of all joint toll business. Such 
methods were practicable and apparently fair when not 
more than two or three companies were concerned, but 
with the construction of connecting links, which makes a 
vast network of wires owned by hundreds of companies, 
the clearing company becomes a company of necessity. The 
State Telephone Clearing Company of Wisconsin has solved 
the problem and its system is absolutely simple, perfect and 
reliable. 

Should any person wish to confer with me in regard to 
the system, I shall be pleased to have such conference either 
in person or by mail. 

Mr. Hutchinson: Mr. President, at the afternoon session 
yesterday I moved that a committee of five be appointed on 
toll rates to report this morning. I was named as chairman 
of this committee and I have been unable to get the com- 
mittee together, but as it is absolutely necessary that some- 
thing should be done upon the question of joint traffic ar- 
rangements, I have drafted this resolution and move its 
adoption : 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the Interstate 
Independent Telephone Association, acting in conjunction 
with the secretary thereof, arrange a schedule of toll rates 
for connecting companies and a basis for division of fees, 
and submit the same to the several state and district associa- 
tions within the interstate territory with a request that the 
same be adopted and put in force by the members of such 
state and district associations, and, be it further 

Resolved, That in the absence of such adoption of such 
rates, and in the absence of any express tariff agreement 
between connecting companies, that the fees to be charged 
and basis for division thereof shall be based upon the sched- 
ule and basis recommended by the executive committee of 
the association, and be it further 

Resolved, That all Independent companies operating 
within the interstate territory be apprised of such schedule 
and basis of division of fees, as soon as the time has been 
determined by the executive committee of the association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. HutcHINson. 

The chairman: Is there a second? 

Mr. Edwards: I second the motion. 

The chairman: The motion has been moved and sec- 
onded. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Pruitt: Mr. President, I do not know what the 
scope of that motion is, for it is a little indefinite, but I do 
not presume that it means to interfere with contracts already 
entered into between connecting companies. I do not pre- 
sume that this motion is made to abrogate any contract 
of that kind. 

Mr. Hutchinson: The idea of the resolution is not to 
abrogate any contracts now existing between any companies, 
but it is for the purpose of adopting a uniform schedule 
whereby one company which has an application to transmit 
messages to some company, when no arrangements exist 
and where there may be a half a dozen or more intervening 
companies, may, by referring to a map, ascertain the dis- 
tance and arrive at the proper rate to charge and know 
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on what basis that fee is to be divided among the connect- 
ing companies so that there shall be a uniform system in this 
association. 

Mr. Young: We have a case in my country, where we 
are about fifteen miles from Eau Claire, and to get Eau 
Claire over Independent lines is a line of about fifty miles, 
the way it is constructed. In such a case the Bell toll is 
about fifteen cents. Now it runs over four or five Inde- 
pendent lines to reach Eau Claire and in such a case that 
would be fifty miles of line. What would be the basis for 
each company to divide on in that case? 

Mr. Hutchinson: I would state for the information of 
the gentlemen that at the last meeting of the Wisconsin 
association they adopted a basis of rates and conditions 
covering the case referred to. The rates in Wisconsin at 
the present time are based upon air line distances between 
two points and on the basis of this air line distance between 
points where companies receive messages and transmit them 
to the next connecting company, each company shares in 
proportion to the air line distance with a certain percentage 
deducted for the company where the message originated. 

The chairman: Are there any further remarks on this 
question ? 

Mr. Wyman: 
of the United States Telephone Company in Ohio. 
it is, but I am not certain. 

The chairman: If there is any one here acquainted with 
the rules of the United States Company I would be glad to 
hear from them. 

Secretary Coleman: Mr. Robinson represents that com- 
pany, but I do not think he is in the hall. I will state that 
rule is adopted in Kentucky by the Long Distance Com- 
pany of Louisville. 

The chairman: Are there any further remarks on this 
question? You have heard the motion and all in favor of it 
will so signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 

Motion carried. 

The chairman: The next thing on the program is the 
paper of H. E. Ralston, Maitland, Mo., on “Enforcement 
of Message Time Limit.” 


I would like to ask if that is not the rule 
I think 





MR. RALSTON’S PAPER. 

Can there be any discussion on the subject “Shall We En- 
force a Message Time Limit?” I can think of but one re- 
ply that will come from the telephone fraternity, and that 
is “by all means.” When we ask, do we enforce the mes- 
sage time limit, I think we would get the reply from a ma- 
jority of those present: “by no means.” If we were to ask 
the question: “why do we not enforce the message limit?” 
we would be very apt to receive the reply: “for the same 
reason that we do not do a great many things that we know 
should be done,” or “that we do a great many things that 
we know we should not do.” 


It is suggested that the Bell is actively competing 
with them and that it has offended a great many by 


ruling to the strict time limit, and that in order to hit the 
Bell harder they have been silent on this score and felt that 
it was better not to mention the subject. To this man ] 
would say that “the Bell has hit you harder by sending you 
this kind of a customer than you have hit it by taking him 
and allowing him to use your already too busy wire from 
ten to thirty minutes for one fee, just because he would pro- 
test if he were limited to five minutes for one fee and ex- 
cess for the additional time. The Bell is rid of this kind of 
a customer and as a consequence has a greater capacity for 
handling business promptly, and that means satisfaction to 
the man who pays and is willing to pay for what he gets. 
That is the man whom you should cater to and it will take 
business methods and prompt service to get and to hold 
his business. 

When you find a man who protests on paying an addi- 
tional charge for a message talked over the limit, you will 


find him neither a pleasant nor profitable man to do business 
with. We have all tried the flat rate with some customers. 
Did you ever know of a man who had a flat rate for any 
kind of service who did not complain and try to get service 
for less money? If the service was cheap enough, it was not 
good enough. I only mention this to call attention that 
with some people there is no ground of dealing except the 
one way, and that is, to give more than their money is 
worth, and there is not a business man who will say for a 
moment that it is business to give more than the money is 
worth, as a general practice. 


The more I have to do with the management of a tele- 
phone business, the more I think of measured service in 
every conceivable way, even to the smallest exchanges, and 
I am frank to say that if I were to begin again in the terri- 
tory I have covered for my company, I would measure 
every service and would place telephones only on such 
terms. 

Now, we will ask a few questions. Is it business for me 
to pay three dollars to ride one hundred miles on the Bur- 
lington road, while my neighbors pays three dollars to ride 
twenty-five miles on the same road, or is it business for 
the railroad to charge my neighbor seventy-five cents to 
ride twenty-five miles and carry me one hundred miles for 
the same price? The train will cover the distance whether 
we ride or not. It will cost the railroad company practic- 
ally nothing to carry us, and why is it not business to make 
a flat postage stamp rate and just carry a man any place 
he wants to go for one rate, regardless of excess weight 
or distance? This kind of argument is opposed to all kinds 
of business principles, but apply it to the telephone conver- 
sation and the man who is talking on the toll line is the 
only passenger that can ride. All others must wait until 
he arrives at his destination. Not only must others wait, 
but they grow as impatient as we all do when we find a 
railroad with its trains always behind the time. We look 
for a route that is more prompt and nearer on time; we 
look for a telephone line that is also run on schedule time so 
that we may finish the business we have in hand and go 
about our other business. The telephone company which 
will eliminate the nonsensical visiting and useless waste of 
valuable time that is too often consumed in the way that 
conversations are carried on over the telephone line, will 
soon find that men are willing to pay for business and quit 
the line when through, and that it will be ready for the 
next man who has business, and that will please the busi- 
ness world, and our lines will become popular, and we 
will become successful operators. If we disregard these 
and some other things that we are in the habit of disregard- 
ing for the same reasons, we can figure the result of cause 
to effect, viz.: if business methods will secure and hold 
business, then the reverse is true. 

In justification of the enforcement of the message time 
limit, I will ask one other question: if we are not to limit 
the message as to time, why do we limit the conversations 
as to number? If we will not say that a message shall not 
be longer than three to five minutes, why say that the user 
must pay for two messages if he talks twice? We will 
agree that we must measure service by counting the num- 
ber of messages. Why do we hesitate when we are con- 
fronted with the proposition that this user has business that 
requires six, ten or fifteen minutes in which to transact it? 
Now if the business is of the importance that requires the 
time, the time is of the value to the user that it is to the 
telephone company that has the line to lease to others that 
may be waiting anxiously to use the wire, and if we meas- 
ure the messages by their number, we should also measure 
the length. 

The righteousness of the enforcement of the time limit, 
I think will not be questioned, and we turn to the enforce- 
ment of it; I do not take it that I am expected to prescribe 
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a plan for the enforcement, as that is a matter of detail 
that must be left to the individual line to execute, but if I 
were to prescribe, I would say the only way to enforce is 
to enforce. 

That there have been mistakes made in many cases by 
business men who have engaged in the telephone business, 
and that these men have long wanted to correct these mis- 
takes, is not a matter of conjecture. It is time for us to 
counsel together and prevent making mistakes in the future, 
and while we have made the mistake in the past of not es- 
tablishing the time limit on toll line messages, and enforcing 
it, we should have the counsel of our associates in an earn- 
est endeavor to correct this error. 

Is it wise for us to give a greater time limit to toll line 
messages than the Bell is giving? If it is, how much great- 
er time limit can we afford to give? I would simply sug- 
gest that if the majority of the messages are of three min- 
utes’ duration, then we should adopt the minimum of three 
minutes. If five minutes is nearer the time, then we should 
adopt the five minute limit. We should endeavor to serve 
the public in this regard, and it is not our intention to agree 
to a regulation that will be oppressive to the public. This 
would be suicide. Yet the public will never object to an 
equitable arrangement that will enable us to compete with 
the best up-to-date service that is given by any company 
in point of service for the price charged. In order to com- 
pete we must so operate our lines that we will receive a 
revenue that will make our business profitable, and enable 
us to make the improvements that will be necessary to meet 
the demand of the business world, and that demand is fast 
getting to be, not how cheap, but how good is the service? 
I am satisfied that to fix the limit at this meeting at five 
minutes, and to enforce the limit on this basis and charge 
one-fifth the charge for each additional minute, and collect 
it in every case will not work a hardship on the public. It 
will materially increase the earning capacity of all our lines. 
It may be that three minutes, as made by the Bell com- 
pany, is nearer the thing. Whatever we do, we should do 
in a business way, and if we decide to establish a time limit 
and enforce it, we should, every one of us—enforce it. 

The chairman: ‘The next thing on the program is the 
paper of Colonel J. D. Powers, Louisville, Ky., on “Indepen- 
dent Telephone Securities as an Investment.” 


COL. POWERS’ PAPER. 


Securities of any kind to be a good investment must be 
secure. The highest quality in any investment should be its 
soundness as a permanent quantity with an inherent ability 
to sustain its quality. From the banker’s standpoint the ac- 
ceptable security is that which represents real value and pos- 
sesses that quality which enables it to grow stronger as it 
grows older, with its foundation broadening and deepening 
as the pressure of time settles it, in its permanent abode. 
The weakest period of any security should be at its birth. 
Any weakening after it is launched shows a faulty founda- 
tion. Stocks and bonds are only representative in character, 
and if the source from which they spring is not sound, safe 
and well grounded, with a foundation sure and steadfast, all 
of the fine engraving, lithograping and tinting will not give 
them character, nor furnish them a market. 

The first prerequisite of a bond or stock issue which shall 
carry conviction of safety and security with it, is character 
and intelligence in the personnel of the corporation. The 
true foundation of the corporation is found in the individual 
members thereof. They impress upon the artificial person 
‘the same character and standing that they enjoy as individ- 
uals. In the corporation as in the stream, it will be pure if 
its source is pure, and foul if its source is impure. I take it 
that there can be no special class of securities that are either 
wholly good or entirely bad, but there is no doubt what- 
ever but that the general character of the business is some 


index to the desirability of the securities. At one period of 
our history, that general security which is now the most 
popular, ranked about like oil and mining schemes, do at the 
present time, but now we all appreciate that a dividend-pay- 
ing railroad stock or an interest-paying railroad bond will 
buy money cheaper than anything else except government 
bonds. The difference is not so much in the thing, as in 
its management and control. Railroads are now operated 
on scientific business principles and their fiscal affairs are not 
left to mere chance. We are living in a different commercial 
and financial era from that of thirty or forty years ago, when 
colossal fortunes were made in destroying railroad securi- 
ties and wrecking railroads, bankrupting the original own- 
ers, whose money provided the means for enriching the 
wreckers. Now, happily, the man of all others, who is most 
in the public eye and who is the great captain over the cap- 
tains of industry in this country, has demonstrated; that 
reorganizations of railroads and other great commercial and 
manufacturing industries can be successfully brought about 
in a way to benefit ail parties in interest, and at the same 
time increase the usefulness and earning power thereof. 
No man in history has made so much money for himself, 
and at the same time so much benefited those with whom and 
for whom he has traded. His money aside, Mr. Morgan 
is the foremost man of the age. His achievements have 
been so stupendous, so exactly in accord with his under- 
takings that the world stands amazed at the wonderful work 
of this most wonderful man. Yet he is the natural out- 
growth and product of this marvelous country, illustrating 
merely its highest type of progressive citizenship. Why 
are the securities that are offered by him taken without ques- 
tion? Because there is character and skill behind them. 
The individuality of the real person is injected into the 
artificial person, the corporation. 

All of the general talk about soulless and characterless 
corporations has no more general application than when used 
as to doctors, lawyers, bankers or individuals, or any 
particular trade, profession or calling. If men who con- 
trol corporations are unscrupulous, than you look out for 
fraud on the part of their creature. 

But, you ask, how does all this generalization assist us to 
determine from the banker’s standpoint the value and de- 
sirability of Independent telephone securities as an invest- 
ment. First you must know that each banker determines 
from his own viewpoint what is desirable or good for his 
bank as an investment, and the diversity of opinion as to 
the desirability of a new and untried security is very great. 
The Independent telephone movement was not primarily 
a well considered and fully digested financial venture, but 
rather the outcome of untoward conditions brought about 
by the arbitrary attitude of the Bell people toward the gen- 
eral public, thus making the original venture a sort of protest 
against inefficient service, high rates and general intolerance 
of the rights of the public, all of which was the outgrowth of 
the monopolistic policy inaugurated by the Boston syndicate 
who controlled the talking machines of the country. They 
pre-empted all creation and acted as though the country was 
theirs by right of discovery. Such tactics were pursued as to 
force the building of Independent exchanges, and when five 
or six years ago the movement began to attract attention 
locally, the most vindictive, malicious and unreasonable 
war was inaugurated to break down and destroy any and 
all semblance of competition. The war waged was so fierce, 
the methods adopted so vicious, that the Independents, in 
order to sustain themselves, were absolutely forced to in- 
augurate the very best possible construction and to install 
and maintain a system of the highest efficiency, which could 
be maintained at the minimum of expense, thus almost un- 
consciously laying the foundation for enlargement, as well 
as affording the basis for good, high-classed securities, based: 
not only upon earnings, but equipment. This is the answer 
to the inquiry, why have Independent exchanges been so 
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well constructed, so thoroughly equipped and so splendidly 
operated ? 

In estimating the value of the securities offered by the 
Independent telephone companies, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to examine into the question of location, sur- 
roundings, population, outside connections and inside influ- 
ences and management. Necessarily the Independent move- 
ment has been localized. A critical examination will show 
that nearly all the Independent exchanges of the country are 
under the control and under the management of home peo- 
ple. These people have ventured their time and money in 
an enterprise that protects their neighbors, as well as them- 
selves, from the extortionate charges that they were forced 
to pay the monopoly, and the public understands that if it 
should withdraw its generous support from the Independ- 
ents and cause them to fail, the loss would come much 
nearer home in the restoration of the old talking tariff. 

So you may rest assured that the Independent telephone 
is a fixture. I[t has come to stay and the conditions behind 
its securities are permanent. ‘The main question then is, 
have they the necessary earning power to promptly meet 
their interest and put aside enough into the sinking fund to 
pay the bonds at maturity? In dealing with this general 
question, it is of the utmost importance that we reckon not 
from the profits of a single month, nor yet of a single year, 
but take the gross earnings of a given number of subscrib- 
ers for a given period of time as against the expense and 
fixed charges, including interest on the bonds and the pay- 
ments to the sinking fund, and see what the result will be. 
If you do not find that there is sufficient earning power to 
cover your entire charges, then you charge too little, or you 
capitalize too high. The best exchange in the world will be 
an utter failure if you do not receive adequate compensa- 
tion for the service rendered, and its securities will not be 
good. Telephone securities are good and desirable as an 
investment only when the conditions behind them are of 
a character to indicate permanence, stability, strength and 
earning power equal to and greater than the immediate ne- 
cessities of the company. 

All exchanges cannot be measured by the same standards. 
For instance, one inexperienced in such matters would 
naturally enough say that if you have built an exchange in 
one locality having a capacity of 500 telephones, at a cost 
of $50,000, you certainly can build one with a capacity of 
5,000 telephones at a cost not exceeding $500,000, yet ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the cost per instrument in 
the larger exchange is more than double that of the smaller, 
so almost necessarily you must judge of each particular ex- 
change to determine when the capitalization is reasonable 
and its securities safe and desirable as an investment. 

The rentals received for service being the only source of 
income from the business, they must be adequate, or an 
inability to pay current expenses, keep up repairs and pay 
interest and dividends will quickly manifest itself. First 
of all the equipment and construction should be abso- 
lutely up to date, A-1 and first class in every particular. 
Second, the cost of material and construction should be 
kept within due bounds and not left to chance, but figured 
out toacent. Make your plans full and complete and work 
up to them to the letter. Third, do not be lured into over- 
capitalization ; remember you must pay interest on each bond 
issued and should pay dividends on your stock. Fourth, 
beware of wind and water. Too much wind injected into 
your enterprise is likely to produce a superfluity of water. 
Blow out the wind, wring out the water, and get down to 
solids and stay there. When you issue bonds, do so against 
values, against earnings, and be sure that there is enough 
back of them to furnish a solid basis of credit. Hold in 
the treasury enough securities to provide for betterments 
and extensions, properly and duly safeguarded from imag- 
inary wants, only to be issued against actual values. Fifth, 
avoid the mistake of supposing that you can successfully 


operate an exchange at a greatly reduced rate of rentals. 
Good service should always command reasonable compensa- 
tion. Do not seek to reduce rates, but strive to improve 
the service to the end that Independent securities may be 
placed on a permanent and stable basis. 

It does not follow that because your neighbor can sell 
his wares at a given price and make money thereby, that 
you can sell for a less price and make a living. You had 
better install a hundred telephones on a paying basis than 
put in three hundred at a rate that nets you a loss. 

If this convention should accomplish but one single thing 
and that thing was to effect a general increase in indepen- 
dent telephone rates, throughout the country, it would do 
more to give Independent securities a permanent and stable 
basis and sure remunerative market than all past conven- 
tions have accomplished. 

Because some over-confident, not to say, unwise people, 
have permitted themselves to be deluded by unwise prophets 
into running an exchange on grossly inadequate and ruinous 
rates it does not follow that the great majority of Inde- 
pendents have been so foolish. The history of all the large 
exchanges shows that not only are they abundantly able to 
take care of their expenses, fixed charges and interest, but 
will very soon, if they have not already done so, pay 
safe and satisfactory dividends on their stock. But owing 
to the wonderful advertising facilities enjoyed by the Inde- 
pendents at the expense of the Bell corporation, if a poor 
lonely little exchange down at Podunk with its 37 subscrib- 
ers loses its credit and comes to a halt, immediately the 
civilized world is advised to stand from under, as the whole 
Independent fabric is topling to ruin, the only consolation 
being that “they never did amount to anything nohow.” 

I venture the prediction that out of the 4,000 Independent 
exchanges, with an investment of over $150,000,000, serving 
more than two million subscribers, not I per cent thereof 
will ever default on the interest or principal of their bonds, 
even at the present rates charged for service. 

Many of the smaller exchanges which have been strug- 
gling under a heavy load will be pulled into comfortable 
shape by the Independent long distance lines, which are now 
reaching out from all the larger exchanges and coupling 
up with the little fellows, so that ultimately they will be 
brought into the fold and after while become part of a great 
consolidated interest. 

If I were called upon to express an opinion or give advice 
as to the most important thing to be done by an Independent 
company to insure its success, and make marketable its se- 
curities, I should say: attend to your own business and 
let the party in opposition have a monopoly of the brag 
and bluster, knowing that a fair-minded and discriminating 
public will protect itself by giving you the lion’s share of 
the business. You cannot get it all, and I doubt seriously 
if it would be to your advantage to have it all, because 
human nature is pretty much the same the world over, and 
once you had it all, the chances are you would not behave 
much better than the old company has. But the investor 
with his ever ready question is abroad, and in this inquiry 
he is to be reckoned with. First, he is solicitous to know 
how it is possible to maintain two opposing telephone ex- 
changes in a single town on a paying basis? The history 
and experience of every town having two exchanges in 
which a first class Independent exchange has been inau- 
gurated has demonstrated that the increased number of 
telephones in use is equal to or greater than the number 
in service when there was only one exchange. As an illus- 
tration, take the telegraph companies in nearly every town 
in the country where Postal and Western Union compete 
for business. The Western Union occupied the field first, 
and there were few people who did not believe that it 
would be impossible for the Postal to sustain itself, yet 
we all know that the increased business, at the reduced 
rates, enables each company to protect its bonds and pay 
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its stockholders, and the future will see the history of 
the telegraph repeated in the telephone. 

Yet again the inquirer says, suppose you are on a paying 
basis at present, what assurance has the investor in your 
securities that you will be enabled to maintain the rate and 
retain your subscribers, so as to give you a definite and 
fixed income, with which to meet your obligations? 

Let the incontrovertible facts answer the question. 

First: It is conceded on all hands and has been fully 
demonstrated by the test of time that the telephone is no 
ionger in the category of luxuries, but is a household and 
business necessity. You can no more get along without 
it in your business than you could dispense with the tele- 
graph or mail; as a means of economy it pays its hire many 
times over each month, and as an aid to business it is indis- 
pensable. 

Second: The wonderful and continuous increase in the 
number of telephones in service is proof positive that the 
growth of the exchange is natural, permanent and certain, 
insuring continued and increasing patronage. 

But, says the inquirer, your facts apply as readily to the 
Bell as to the Independent, and it is the Independent secur- 
ities that we are concerned about. Please answer definitely. 

The Bell telephone began its business career a quarter 
of a century ago, without competition, let or hindrance, 
backed by countless millions, under a management shrewd, 
energetic and skillful; protected by letters patent and the 
most astute lawyers that money could employ, and after a 
wonderful career in an unobstructed field the entire number 
of Bell telephones in use to-day is only a little more than 
1,000,000, while the number of Independent instruments 
in service is in excess of 2,000,000, a most marvelous record 
when you consider that the age of the oldest Independent 
exchange in the country is less than eight years. 

With these facts staring him in the face can any reason- 
able man, banker though he be, doubt that with proper con- 
struction, reasonable rates, good service and conservative 
management, Independent telephone securities as an invest- 
ment are not only safe but desirable. 

The chairman: You have heard the very strong paper 
so ably presented by Col. Powers on a subject we are all 
interested in. Does anybody wish to make any further re- 


marks? 
Mr. Rell: I move that it be printed in large type. 
Dr. Herr: I consider this a most important paper for 


the world at large, and if by any means we could have it 
published in our daily newspaper here, it certainly would 
give our association a very high standing. Next, I think 
this should be published in pamphlet form by itself. There 
is not an exchange that wants security that does not need 
a copy. It is needed first to tell how to build the exchange 
so there is some security, next, to show to the bankers that 
they may know how to calculate what securities are, and we 
will make a great mistake if we do not provide that this 
be published by itself and sent out to all of the Independent 
exchanges, and besides that provide a liberal number that 
can be bought at a certain price from our secretary. For 
myself I want fifty immediately and he may name the price. 

The chairman: Is that a motion? 

On motion of Senator Hull, seconded by Mr. Hutchinson, 
it was resolved that the papers of Colonel Powers be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the association. 

Mr. Bellamy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
whether that would be agreeable to Col. Powers? . 

Colonel Powers: Papers laid on the table are sometimes 
difficult to take up. 

Mr. Layne: I think it is further due to the gentleman 
to extend him a vote of thanks for the able paper presented 
to this association. 

Mr. Pruitt: I second the motion. It is moved and sec- 
onded that we extend Colonel Powers a vote of thanks. 


The chairman: All in favor of the question will so sig- 
nify by a rising vote. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Colonel Powers: Gentlemen, you have my thanks. 

Mr. Cheatham I wish to inform the secretary that in 
the preparation of this pamphlet he put me down for one 
thousand copies. Possibly you think I am crazy. I have 
a purpose. I have had the honor of having something to do 
with Independent telephone securities; I have the honor 
of having something to do with them at the present time, 
and I know that just such facts as are stated in that most 
excellent paper are the one thing most of all that the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies need. What the telephone 
companies require to-day is money, and it is from such facts 
that money is to be secured. 

The chairman: The next subject on the program is “In- 
dependent Telephone Securities as an Investment,” by Mr. 
J. H. Layne, Carthage, Mo. 


MR. LAYNE’S PAPER. 

In the brief period of the past six years’ history of our 
country we have reason to be filled with exultant pride for 
the brilliant development of the Independent telephone indus- 
try'and its expansion abroad throughout the civilized world 
against that most relentless monopoly, the American Bell 
Telephone Company. 

We also rejoice with the nation, that within this brief 
period of our magnificent progress in expansion and increase 
of trade, of our commercial and other industrial enter- 
prises, that the enormous exports and balance of trade is 
in our favor and has greatly aided and revolutionized the 
financial conditions existing at this time. We also should 
feel exultant, having gained supremacy over the old world, 
in forcing our commercial and industrial enterprises to the 
front rank of all nations. It has also been conceded that 
we have attained supremacy in the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, and we now feel we are masters of the situation 
for the solution and in control of such financial conditions 
for maintaining our supremacy for all future time. The 
financiers and rulers of the old world look on our marvelous 
growth of trade and the accumulation of wealth with mani- 
fest jealousy and alarm. The recent aggressive inroads 
by our Morgan and Yerkes, in capturing with American 
capital some of their most profitable industries on their 
own soil, is one of the characteristics of our financial 
methods. . 

Such indomitable energy as manifested by these financial 
giants will in due time conquer the slothful Goliaths of the 
old world. The genius of invention, and the applied 
methods of its adaptability to its various uses for the pur- 
poses to be accomplished, is the true secret of our success. 
Within a period of less than half the time we have here 
mentioned, for a retrospective view of our great progress 
made in telephone and other industrial enterprises, we have 
come to realize we are no longer compelled, as in former 
years, to seek investors for sale of bonds and stock of our 
varied enterprises in European countries. Conditions have 
so changed that local or home capital can now be found and 
obtained almost everywhere on our own continent in amounts 
sufficient for all legitimate uses. 

Also never before in the memory of the speaker has the 
circulating medium of our money been so generally dis- 
tributed. Now in portions of our own country money suffi- 
cient is available for all local demands. For a considerable 
period prior to the past three years money was concentrated 
and hoarded in our eastern cities and not available for 
the many local enterprises of the middle and western states, 
except negotiations were made through eastern capitalists. 

This is a most fortunate condition, that money is more 
equally distributed, whereby the local investor, having a 
better knowledge of the real merits of the investment seek- 
ing capital, can meet local demands. 
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It has also been long known by many that the capitalists 
of the more eastern cities have not only been timid of Inde- 
pendent telephone securities, by reason of being unable to 
comprehend the rapid growth and development of the tele- 
phone industry in our, middle and western states. Our 
progress has been much retarded for want of more capital 
for the betterment and to meet the increased demand for 
telephone service ; hence the importance of better knowledge 
of telephone securities and where to place them. The rate 
of interest was never so low, and all industrial securities 
in shape of bonds and stocks are sought after, with the 
single exception of the Independent telephone securities. 

Why this discrimination by the investors, in the face 
of our present financial prosperity as shown by the pre- 
liminary facts, is now the paramount question for our con- 
sideration at this time. I will venture the assertion, fully 
three-fourths of all the Independent telephone companies 
would like a solution of this question, whereby they might 
receive just and equitable consideration for their securities, 
as other industrial enterprises receive for theirs. 

We have, by our untiring energy, won one of the essential 
points desired by capitalists, that of stability and permanency 
in maintaining our holdings, both in patronage and mani- 
fest loyalty of the public, wherever we establish our ex- 
changes. No other industry coming into existence in so 
short a period can show so large a percentage of increase, 
or a larger dividend of profit for the capital invested, as 
that which can be shown by the books of the Independent 
telephone companies. Even after due allowance has been 
made for deterioration, but few other enterprises will show 
better results; again, no other industry has greater pros- 
pective growth, by reason of the fact that it is universally 
acknowledged that a telephone is an indispensable necessity 
in every business as well as in every household. 

No longer the threatened ‘“‘crushing out of the Independent 
telephone companies” by the old monopoly, which so long 
held the field, menaces the safety of our systems, so long 
as good service is maintained. 

The Independent telephone companies by their indomitable 
energy and courage, sprang into the competitive field in 
such numbers that the “monster crusher,’ from sheer ex- 
haustion of the long continued fight, using the common 
parlance of modern slang, “has gone away back and sat 
down.” : 

Also the Independent telephone companies, and those 
holding their securities, entertain now no doubt or fear of 
being “crushed out” or of their ability to maintain their 
holdings, and of the loyal support of the people. 

Irom my own experience, as well as information derived 
from other sources, the easiest way of floating telephone 
securities is to enlist the aid of the local capitalists, using 
the same energy you have displayed in building up your 
business. Formulate in your prospectus, both present and 
prospective financial conditions and you will be surprised at 
the favorable results. 

My first attempt in floating telephone securities was a 
little more than three years ago. My prospectus was care- 
fully prepared, showing eighteen per cent income on the 
capital invested, and from this showing I felt no trouble 
would be encountered in floating the bonds. When pre- 
sented to a large banking and trust company by a repre- 
sentative agent, the head of the firm in one of our large 
cities seemed incensed at the audacity of an Independent 
telephone company in asking such an interview, and pro- 
ceeded to lecture him thus: “I own stock in the American 
Bell Telephone Company, and it will not be three years 
until all your Independent telephone companies will be 
crushed out by the Bell Telephone Company; and there will 
be nothing left of you.” 

After getting this message, I looked up the quotation 
on the Bell Telephone Company’s stock, as then rated in 
the stock market, and now remember it was quoted at $354, 





more than three times its face value, and a short time ago 
I saw the same quoted at $152, more than one-half depre- 
ciated in a period of about three years, while my company’s 
stock was absolutely worth $3.00 for each $1.00 of the 
stock for which Mr. Banker refused to invest; and instead 
of.his prophecy of being wiped out by the Bell Telephone 
Company I have lived to see my company expand from 
two hundred and twenty subscribers to two thousand two 
hundred and fifty in less than three and one-half years under 
the one system and management as an Independent com- 
pany. 

In conclusion I would say to capitalists seeking invest- 
ment that no surer or larger dividend paying industrial 
can be found than Independent telephone securities, and 
especially is this true of small plants, which pay from fif- 
teen to thirty per cent. 

My advice to those seeking aid or capital to build up 
Independent exchanges is that local capital is much easier to 
secure than floating bonds or stock in distant cities, unac- 
quainted with the environments favorable for the upbuilding 
of an exchange. 

The time has come when we should demand of the capital- 
ists and financiers a favorable recognition of our securities. 
This claim of recognition is justly due, by reason of the 
fact that we can show the greatest growth and increase in 
development of any other one industry within the same 
time. Again, we justly claim among our magnificent achieve- 
ments that of bringing the telephone within the reach of 
the masses, by greatly reducing the cost, and for this one 
fact we are entitled to the gratitude of not only our nation, 
but by our demonstration of it, to the gratitude of the 
whole world. 

Secretary Coleman: I wish to make the following an- 
nouncement. Please circulate it through the house as you 
pass around that the election of officers will take place im- 
mediately after the reading of two more papers, neither one 
of which is very long. 

Dr. Herr: It is in order, and very properly too, that we 
give a vote of thanks for the paper that has just been read. 
It is an excellent paper and I wish I could make a motion 
the same as I did for the other one, but I am afraid that 
the secretary would complain of the amount of work which 
it would involve. I move that a vote of thanks be extended 
to Mr. Layne. 

The chairman: It is moved and seconded that this con- 
vention extend a vote of thanks to Mr. Layne for the able 
paper presented by him. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The chairman: The next thing on the program is the 
paper of J. J. Nate of Chicago, “The Berliner Patent, 
Bell’s Claims of Infringement and Litigation Now Pend- 


ing.” 


MR. NATE’S PAPER. 

I appreciate that in view of the hard work performed 
during the session and the many valuable papers and inter- 
esting discussions which have followed, you are more or 
less wearied, and naturally looking forward to the ban- 
quet this evening as a well-earned recreation and rest from 
your labors. I can further understand that our gathering 
at the final meeting will be smaller in attendance, because 
of the many matters which call for the attention of the dele- 
gates during the last of their stay in the city. There are 
business questions to be settled, there are arrangements be- 
tween representatives of the different companies to be com- 
pleted, there are exhibits still to visit, information to be 
secured and I hope on behalf of the manufacturers con- 
tracts to be closed, and more than all, a general disposition 
to rest up for the long sitting of the evening before us. 

When the subject for this paper was given me I felt that 
it might better have been entrusted to some one represent- 
ing the bar, some one who could technically describe the 
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litigation pertaining to the Berliner patent, both past and 
present. In fact, I trust that I may be pardoned if I do 
not go into the legal side of the question at any great length, 
and further that statements which I may make, if in error as 
to dates, individuals and earlier reminiscences, may be 
overlooked, in view of the limited time I have had in which 
to prepare this paper. 

I shall, for the purpose of making my remarks more in- 
teresting to those of you who have come into the telephone 
field within the past six years, relate some of the early 
history connected with telephony in its infancy and, I may 
say, even before the first telephone was invented. 

The names of those identified with the microphone or 
transmitter are Boursel, Reiss, Hughes, Hunning, Cush- 
man, Edison, Drawbaugh, Bell, Blake, Berliner, Harrison 
and others whose names I do not now recall. 

First we have Charles Boursel, who said, in 1854, “I 
have often asked myself if the spoken word itself could not 
be transmitted by electricity; in a word, if what is spoken 
in Vienna may not be heard in Paris; it is practical in this 
way: suppose that a man speaks near a movable disc, suff- 
ciently flexible to lose none of the vibrations of the voice, 
and that the disc alternately makes and breaks the connec- 
tion with the battery. You have at a distance another disc, 
which will simultaneously execute the same vibrations.” 

Reiss, a scientist and an electrician of wide reputation, 
deliberately set about, a few years later, the task of pro- 
ducing an electrical talking machine, and it is a matter of 
history that if he had equipped his transmitter with an ad- 
justing spring, so as to have obtained variable pressure of 
the electrodes in constant contact, he would have produced 
a practically perfect transmitter. 

Hughes at or about the same time acknowledged to the 
world that a speaking telephone had been invented, and 
Hunning also began a system of experiments, using various 
materials, of which carbon was one, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a loud speaking telephone; the first English patent 
to the Bell and the Hughes patent, cr application at least, 
are not so far apart in the record in the British patent office. 
The Hughes and Hunning patents were held up in this 
country, because of the applications for patents on a micro- 
phone transmitter, the invention of one Emile Berliner, then 
in the patent office pending issue. This application also 
stood in Drawbaugh’s way. The Edison patents were for 
the induction coil and the use of carbon as electrodes. The 
Edison transmitter was constructed of two round carbon 
discs, about the size of a nickel, one of hard carbon and 
the other of lamp black, so delicately pressed into shape that 
they were placed in position from sheets of paper and packed 
in cotton while being handled. It was a very loud speaking 
instrument, but the moisture from the breath would change 
its adjustment so that it was really not a satisfactory trans- 
mitter for long conversations. It is quite remarkable that 
the Edison transmitter was produced almost simultaneously 
with the Gray bi-polar receiver, and that the two were in 
service and in operation in the city of Chicago as early as 
1878. It is claimed that Edison described his transmitter, 
its construction and method of operation, and that this de- 
scription was printed in a periodical published in Philadel- 
phia prior to Berliner’s amended claims for the application 
on which the second patent was issued. Mr. F. E. Frost 
probably had this incident in mind in writing for one of the 
electrical journals as follows: 

“The Berliner patent antagonizes United States Supreme 
court decisions. It appropriates the invention of others, it 
appropriates that which has gone into public use. In the use 
of the very words ‘constant contact’ Berliner is antedated 
seventeen months.” 

Berliner really claims in part the very method in con- 
nection with undulatory currents or sound waves described 
by Alexander Graham Bell in his telephone patents, and the 
description of his experiments, not claimed however, under 


patent, with a liquid transmitter, suggesting mercury or 
other suitable material from which a varied resistance could 
be secured, as a possible means of securing another form of 
speaking telephone. It may be said that he was working 
along the lines of variable area, but he had in mind, and so 
expressed himself, a condition of changeable resistance, 
which condition obtains to-day in all forms of battery trans- 
mitter, although the change in resistance is due to variable 
pressure. Bell gave to the world gratis that which Berliner 
has since endeavored to protect by patent. 

Professor Dolbear claims the invention of the telephone, 
and his early experiments with the transmitter would, if the 
models submitted and the evidence presented at the time 
of the Pan-American suit referred to later on can be relied 
upon as true, clearly demonstrate his claim as the original 
inventor of the telephone. 

A man by the name of Strong, whose early experiments 
in talking through the water with wires thrown into the 
lake from piers 200 feet apart, described as early as 1879, 
his first experiments and apparatus, in some part constitut- 
ing to-day the loud speaking telephone or transmitter. 

But perhaps among the early claimants of priority for 
the invention of the telephone Cushman stands pre-eminent- 
ly alone. About six years ago he told me the story of his 
discovery and exhibited what he represented to be the 
transmitter used, also a map showing a pond of water in 
which can be seen, sitting around on the rocks, a number of 
large and healthy-looking frogs. In the pond is driven an 
iron rod, to which is attached a wire leading off to a pole, 
from there toward Racine, Wis. Mr. Cushman claimed that 
he built this line many years before the telephone was heard 
of. It seems that a teamster some miles distant was wanted, 
and in order to communicate with him before he left his post 
it was suggested grounding the wire and endeavoring to 
raise the operator at the distant end or at the point where 
the teamster was supposed to be located. It was found that 
the telegraph outfit was either missing or out of order, and 
Cushman constructed out of materials at hand a crude form 
of what he presumed and imagined would act as a relay, and 
after its construction attached it to the wire in series and 
operated it. Getting no answer back, he assumed that the 
device was a failure. Shortly after the teamster drove into 
camp very much excited and asked if somebody had em- 
ployed certain words over the wire, stating that he could 
distinctly make out the sounds of words and the croaking of 
frogs, or a sound somewhat similar, in the vibrations of the 
relay where he was located. Mr. Cushman, who at that 
time was deeply interested in electricity, as far as one could 
be with the limited knowledge at command, became much 
excited and sent the teamster back with instructions to the 
effect that he would pronounce certain words in front of 
the instrument, but would not make known these words 
until after the experiment, when the man was to repeat 
them, or as nearly so as possible. On his return he was able 
to make a sufficient statement of the sounds or words used 
to convince Cushman that he had invented something en- 
tirely new in the way of electrical apparatus. 

In further conversation Mr. Cushman stated that it cost 
him his entire fortune of over eighty thousand dollars to 
defend himself against the attacks of the Bell Company, and 
added that since the termination of that suit he had been 
under pay from the Bell Company at a large salary, and 
asked if that did not indicate the value of the evidence which 
had been introduced in defense of his claims during his long 
litigation with them. 

I wish at this point to state that I should like a distinc- 
tion made between quotation and hearsay, and I shall en- 
deavor in putting these different bits of history before you 
so to place them that there shall be no error in that particu- 
lar. Concerning Mr. Cushman I quote the actual conversa- 
tion between us, 

I shall now temporarily drift into some earlier reminis- 
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cences of the telephone in which both the receiver and the 
transmitter play a prominent part. 

Drawbaugh vs. the American Bell: 

This suit was known as the Pan-American and was insti- 
tuted during President Cleveland’s administration. The evi- 
dence introduced by Drawbaugh at that time was so strong 
that a number of leading officers and stockholders of the 
Bell, parent and sub-companies, sold out their entire hold- 
ings, or practically so, among whom I may mention Mr. C. 
N. Fay, general manager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, and Theodore N. Vail, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company. It was currently reported in 
the East that Mr. Vail’s holdings netted him upward of 
two million. Many other stockholders were no doubt in- 
fluenced by the action of a man of such prominence in the 
telephone field and were fortunate enough to dispose of 
their stock before the drop which immediately followed. It 
is a matter of history, however, that the suit was unex- 
pectedly terminated in favor of the Bell Company, and its 
shares immediately made an advance of many points beyond 
the original value, this being true of the sub-companies 
as well as the parent company. In this suit it was Justice 
Field, I think, who said that the evidence introduced dem- 
onstrated Drawbaugh’s prior invention and that his failure 
to advance his claims within the time limit prescribed by 
law nullified the force of such evidence. 

This incident in the history of the Bell Company’s prog- 
ress illustrates the power which they have ever exercised to 
overcome all obstacles in their path. What it has cost them 
to bring about this result only those who know the inner 
history of the company’s affairs can ever say. 

Of all the early pioneers in the development of the Bell 
telephone monopoly Mr. Vail was perhaps the most far- 
sighted. I have heard it stated that he gathered together 
what money he could command, either through personal 
channels or from acquaintances, which I have been told 
did not amount to many thousands, and which in a few years 
resulted in millions of profit to the combined interests rep- 
resented. 

In Boston in 1875 and for some time later what was 
known as the Lower Bay district, a sandy, marshy tract, 
is to-day one of the most beautiful residence portions of the 
city. Many magnificent homes line its boulevards and one 
driving through this portion of the city can almost imagine 
one’s self in another world, and this effect, we are told, is 
the result of the many millions contributed to the Bell 
Company from all over the world. To-day the visitor is 
driven into this part of the city, and the guide will refer 
to this creation and magnificent growth as the Bell telephone 
quarter of the city. Yet only recently have I read some- 
where that the rates secured by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany were not inconsistent with the financial results ob- 
tained. 

Will the Independent people, who have invested millions in 
an opposition movement for the dual purpose of affording 
the people satisfactory telephone service at immensely re- 
duced rates and of benefiting the different sections of our 
country locally from the revenues received, turn over to the 
Bell Company these grand properties, through any combina- 
tion looking to the downfall of the Independents, unless 
compelled to do so through an unqualified adjudication of 
the Berliner patent in the court of last resort favorable to 
the Bell monopoly ? 

The Independent companies should work together in har- 
mony to the common protection of their combined interests 
and the benefits which accrue to the telephone subscriber 
and investor throughout the country, and it is through the 
medium of such a convention as that which we are now 
holding in Chicago that these interests are more and more 
impressed on the minds of the thoughtful, strengthening the 
weak and drawing into this enterprise men of affairs who 
fearlessly back up their faith in the movement by heavy in- 


vestments and a deep interest in a business which only a 
few years ago was totally without financial attraction. 

While the Bell people did much to bring the telephone 
into prominent use, their selfishness kept its valuable serv- 
ices from those who to-day perhaps receive the greatest 
benefit, thanks to the Independent movement. I refer to 
smaller communities, towns, villages, to farmers, in the 
oil fields, lumber camps and mines, all of which interests, 
until the expiration of the Bell patent, did not know the im- 
mense value of the telephone as applied to their own neces- 
sities. 

It is to be assumed that with a complete control of the 
field the Bell rates will in some part be prohibitive to these 
interests, and that under such a condition the present ex- 
tended use of the telephone in the Independent field will 
be very materially reduced. Let the Independent people 
stand shoulder to shoulder, fight earnestly and honestly, 
avoid petty jealousies and controversies, eliminating in the 
work of organization those elements which are born of 
speculation and which reap in the beginning a large propor- 
tion of the profits which should come to the owners of the 
plant. An honest presentation of facts to a possible in- 
vestor in telephone properties, the work performed by 
reputable promoters, is of unquestioned value, and the work 
of these men in the field cannot be overestimated. It is to 
be borne in mind at the same time, however, that in this 
business, as in every other, there are unprincipled organizers 
and promoters, and these are the thorn in our side which 
hurts the establishment of Independent telephone prop- 
erties, 

It is true that in the beginning we were very much handi- 
capped by ignorance as to the future growth of the busi- 
ness, and some loss has resulted to the Independent move- 
ment in consequence of our inability to cope with this 
problem at that time. To-day we are pretty thoroughly 
educated along nearly all lines, and should no longer repeat 
these earlier mistakes. We-must remember the wisdom of 
Josh Billings, who said, “The first time a dog bites you 
it’s his fault, but the second time it’s yours.” 

About a year or so previous to the invention of the Bell 
telephone Professor Elisha Gray delivered a lecture at 
McCormick Music Hall in this city illustrating his musical 
telephone. This instrument was connected by wire with 
Milwaukee, where a receiving instrument accurately repro- 
duced musical sounds, being actuated by the sending instru- 
ment at the Chicago end. These instruments were com- 
posed of metal or musical reeds, each one of a different tone 
pitch, and were vibrated by electricity. 

During Professor Gray’s lecture he made a statement to 
the effect that his experiments while developing the musical 
telephone had convinced him that it was possible to con- 
struct an instrument by which articulate speech could be 
conveyed electrically and that it was his intention to shortly 
bring out and exploit such a device, and in a general way 
outlined so truthfully his theory that when his caveat was 
filed in Washington a few moments after that of Professor 
Bell, his claims did not differ materially from his descrip- 
tion of many months before. 

At the time of the historical fight for supremacy be- 
tween the Bell Company of Massachusetts and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company the evidence presented by the 
Western Union Company was of such character that a halt 
was called, and later a compromise contract closed by which 
the Western Union Company realized large profits during 
the life of the Bell patent, and, I have understood, in which 
Professor Gray shared in the payment of an agreed sum 
at the same time. One of the strong cards played by the 
Bell Company at that time was a letter written by Professor 
Gray to Professor Bell, which was lithographed. Copies of 
this letter were sent to sub-licensees of the Bell Company 
throughout the country. I saw one of these copies and 
know whereof I speak. Its contents in a general way were 
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congratulatory to Bell, and one clause was to the effect 
that he, Professor Gray, did not claim that his statements to 
the effect that he was going to invent a speaking telephone 
and his description of its possible make-up constituted in- 
vention. 

Of recent years much controversy has passed, directly or 
indirectly, between parties interested in the Bell invention 
as to whether Gray or Bell is entitled to priority. From 
my recollection of earlier experiences I should say that 
Gray, who simply delayed the matter of bringing out his 
telephone, through press of other interests, may be consid- 
ered the inventor of the telephone. He certainly possessed 
prior claims to those of Bell, whose discovery was acci- 
dental, as the world knows. 

Professor Bell was working to produce an instrument 
which would assist the deaf, and it is said that in his ex- 
periments he stationed a man in a distant building at the end 
of a wire to tell him whether sounds could be heard at a 
distance. His words were understood and the listener 
came hurriedly up to the professor and asked him if he had 
used certain terms. The experiment was then repeated, 
and Bell had discovered the speaking telephone which he 
afterward patented. We may assume that previous to this 
Elisha Gray had talked from one end of his factory to the 
other, to say the least. It is worthy of note, also, that of the 
apparatus produced the Gray apparatus was on the market 
almost simultaneously with the Bell and was more practical, 
efficient and workmanlike in every way. 

Referring to Gray’s musical telephone concert reminds me 
of a little incident that came-to my notice only a few weeks 
ago. During a conversation with Charles A. Allen he 
laughingly said that while he had been out of the business 
for some years, he was one of the very oldest in the busi- 
ness, probably older than myself. I asked him how far 
back his experience dated, and he said: “Well, in ’79 a tele- 
phone concert was given over telegraph wires between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. We had at the Milwaukee end the 
Arion quartette and at the Chicago end some vocal and in- 
strumental talent.” Mr. Allen went on to say that some 
little trouble was experienced in working over a single wire, 
because of the induction, and that in talking with the man at 
the Chicago end of the wire handling the connections there, 
it was suggested that we double up the wires and take the 
ground off; acting on this suggestion a much better result 
was obtained, and as far as the talking was concerned more 
satisfactory in transmission than the music. “Well,” I said, 
“Mr. Allen, you do go back quite a way, but I was the man 
at the other end of the wire.” 

I had occasion recently, in addressing the convention of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents, to cite an early use 
of the transmitter. Mr. H. H. Beebe of Plattville, Wis., 
who was an operator there at the time, had a short tele- 
graph wire between his house and the depot. He had taught 
his wife the Morse code, and the line was frequently in use. 
When the announcement of Bell’s invention was made 
Beebe, who was of a very inventive turn of mind, designed 
a very crude telephone. It was not very clear, and in his 
endeavor to produce an instrument of stronger carrying 
power he constructed practically the Blake transmitter. I 
saw the instrument and must say that it is one of the crudest 
contrivances of its kind I ever examined. It is made out 
of a block of wood with the diaphragm fastened across the 
front, in the back of which is an opening in the wood. In 
this opening and against the diaphragm were suspended the 
two electrodes. I was able to talk indistinctly over this in- 
strument on a short circuit when in Plattsville about two 
years ago. 

Mr. Beebe’s first experiments were faulty, as in the case 
of the Reiss transmitter, without any adjustment. This he 
afterward supplied. He at times would connect this instru- 
ment in on the main telegraph lines and hum into it. The 
first time that he did so he hummed the familiar strains of 


“Yankee Doodle,” vibrating the relay at his friend Robin’s 
station, not far distant. It must have frightened Robbins, 
for he sent back over the wire in the Morse alphabet, 
‘“‘What in hell have you got on the line?” This is one of the 
early inventions and undoubtedly one of the first uses of a 
battery transmitter over a Western Union telegraph line. 

Shortly after Mr. Beebe constructed a line to Lancaster, 
on which he installed instruments of his own manufacture. 
It was over this line that President Grant talked by tele- 
phone, probably for the first time in his life; this was on his 
return from his trip around the world. I have seen copies 
of the Plattsville Journal in which the late President Grant’s 
comments and his conversation over the wire are printed. 

My visit to Mr. Beebe, after ascertaining from his brother 
that this contrivance had been used, was to procure evidence 
which might be used in the then pending Berliner litigation ; 
but Mr. Beebe’s memory of the exact dates was not suffi- 
ciently clear to make the evidence available. Here in his 
case, accepting his statement as correct, we have another 
proof of the Bell Company taking care of an interest which 
they probably feared; in other words, Mr. Beebe con- 
tinued to own and operate the line between Plattsville and 
Lancaster, collecting tolls therefrom during all these past 
years, and I am not sure but that he also owned quite a 
number of telephones in operation in Plattsville. 

Coming now to Berliner, a brief description pertaining to 
his invention, application for patent and consequent litiga- 
tion will be all sufficient. 

Berliner’s application and the original drawings shown 
in his application of November 2, 1880, are the same as 
shown and described in his patent of November 17, 1891. 
In fact, this is practically true of his British patent No. 91, 
granted in 1880. Other patents were also granted to Ber- 
liner in France in 1880, 1883, 1884 and 1886, all of which 
have expired and which covered every essential point under 
his American patent. Considering the decision of the Su- 
preme court in the Bate refrigerate case March 4, 1895, his 
American patents can hardly be considered other than null 
and void. 

Coming now to the similarity of claims in his application, 
it will only be necessary to cite one or two for the purpose 
of illustration. It will be noted that, aside from the phrase- 
ology employed, his claims are practically the same. Take, 
for instance, claim 1 of the United States patent of 1880. 
He therein described a method of producing sound varia- 
tions in a plate by causing a varying electric current to 
pass to the plate or to the electrodes connected therewith, 
and from a second electrode in contact therewith, substan- 
tially as described. 

In his patent of ’91 or the patent under appeal claim 1 
reads: “method of producing in a circuit electric undula- 
tions similar in form to sound waves, by causing the sound 
waves to vary the pressure between the electrodes in con- 
stant contact, so as to strengthen and weaken the contact 
and thereby increase and diminish the resistance of the cir- 
cuit.” 

In his first patent it will be noted that the word “constant” 
does not occur in referring to the electrodes in contact. In 
his British patent of ’80, expired, we have the complete de- 
scription of a transmitter, as in claim 5—a microphone or 
contact telephone, having only one contact affected by sound 
waves, and consisting of two electrodes in contact with one 
another, which contact is varied during the transmission of 
sounds by the variation in pressure upon such contact of a 
pendulous weight, which is kept out of its point or rest by 
tne interposition of the set of electrodes and is supported ‘in 
such a manner that there is no lateral movement or pressure 
between the electrodes. 

Claim 2 of his United States patent of 1880 reads: “an 
apparatus for producing sound by means of a varying elec- 
tric current, which consists of a plate forming or carrying 
an electrode placed in contact with another electrode, from 
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one to another of which the electric current is caused to 
pass.” 

In his United States patent of ‘91 claim 2 reads: ‘‘an 
electric speaking telephone transmitter operated by sound 
waves and consisting of a plate sensitive to said sound 
waves, electrodes in constant contact with each other form- 
ing a part of the circuit, which includes a battery or other 
source of electric energy and adapted to increase and de- 
crease the resistance of an electric circuit by the variations 
in pressure between them, caused by the vibrational move- 
ment of said sensitive plate.” F 

It will be noted in comparing these two claims that in the 
1880 patent the instrument is referred to as apparatus for 
producing sound by means of a varying electric current, 
which consists of a plate forming or carrying an electrode; 
said electrode in contact with another electrode, from one 
to the other of which the electric current is caused to pass. 
This claim is similar to claim 2 of the 1891 patent in that 
the instrument is operated from the same cause, sound 
waves, and is constructed in a precisely similar manner, 
having both electrodes in contact, such electrodes forming 
part of the circuit. In this claim also is noted the means for 
varying the resistance—namely, battery or other source of 
electric energy, which must, of course, be accepted as the 
mode of producing similar results in the patent of 1880, 
taken together with the Edison patents, expired, describing 
and claiming in part a battery, induction coil and carbon in 
the primary circuit as a means of varying the resistance of 
electrodes in constant contact and actuated by sound waves. 

The British patent of 1880 covers also a part of the 
conditions embraced in the American patent of ’g1, as also 
does claim 6, as follows: “in a microphone or contact tele- 
phone the combination of a vibrating surface forming one 
electrode and a pendulous weight forming the opposite elec- 
trode, with or without a device for changing the inclination 
of said weight. 

So on, in claim after claim, taken in parallel. It is need- 
less to take up your time along these lines. Something like 
87,000 pages of record is now under consideration by the 
circuit court of appeals. 

The scheme on the part of the Bell Company seems to 
have been a disposition to patent a method, principle or 
function; and in order to bring about this result the first 
application was withdrawn and only a part of the same re- 
turned to the patent office promptly. I have heard it stated 
that the original specifications were so poorly drawn as to be 
hardly explanatory, conveying much less than the amended 
claims of his second application. The claims of the second 
application and the subject matter covered therein are han- 
dled in a masterly manner, demonstrating the broadness of 
their intent, the work of some one thoroughly conversant 
with the Bell methods at that time. I can hardly believe 
that Berliner, whom it is currently reported was a dry goods 
clerk at the time of his application, was sufficiently well 
enough acquainted with the subject to do it justice. The 
phraseology employed in the second application, while ma- 
terially differing from the claims of the first patent, was 
very subtle in its intent; and it would seem as if the claims 
of the second application, based on Edison’s inventions and 
which, owing to his connection with the Western Union at 
that time, were probably passed to the Bell Company for 
consideration. In any event, as stated before, the Edison 
inventions were early patented abroad and a description of 
them is reported to have appeared in eastern papers at that 
time. 

It is pretty well understood just what a patent may be 
granted for, and stress is laid upon the fact that a patent 
cannot be granted for a principle, function or abstract ef- 
fect of a machine, but only for the machine itself. Further, 
if a foreign patent has been previously granted for an in- 
vention, the United States patent is limited to expire with 








the foreign patent, provided the termination of the latter 
does not exceed seventeen years. 

The delay in the patent office, pending the issue of the 
Berliner patent, no doubt held up all other applications— 
Drawbaugh, Hughes, Edison and many others. They were 
all contingent on the final result. 

It was during President Harrison’s administration that 
his attention was called to the number of years that the 
patent had been held back from issue, and he ordered that 
an investigation be made, the result of which was that a suit 
was instituted by the government for the purpose of annull- 
ing the patent in question. Judge Carpenter in his decision 
rendered in ’95, in one of the most scorching opinions ever 
delivered, stated that fraud had been clearly proven and 
ordered the Bell Company to surrender the patent for can- 
cellation because of the fraud. The Bell Company appealed 
from the decision of Judge Carpenter on technical grounds. 
The Circuit court of appeals and the Supreme court reversed 
Judge Carpenter’s decision, leaving the patent in exactly the 
same position as before. The decision of the court of last 
resort was rendered by Mr. Justice Brewer. Mr. Justice 
Gray and Mr. Justice Brown did not hear the argument and 
took no part in the discussion of the case, and Mr. Justice 
Harlan dissented. 

The result of the hard-fought battle in Judge Brown’s 
court is of such recent date that it need not be discussed at 
any length. Suffice it to say that after the argument in the 
case, in which, from an observer’s standpoint, the argument 
of the counsel for the complainant, Messrs. Fish, Richard- 
son and Starrow, G. L. Roberts and W. W. Swan, and for 
the defense J. E. Maynadier, E. P. Payson and R. S. Taylor, 
would, in a possible ten-point estimate, show five points to 
the credit of the counsel for the complainant and four points 
for Judge Taylor as one of the counsel for the defense, 
and not in any way strengthened by the arguments of his 
assistants. 

The court says: “TI find the Berliner patent invalid, be- 
cause at the date of the application, June 4, 1877, Berliner 
had not made the invention covered by the patent issued to 
the American Bell Telephone Company, November 17, 
1891.” 

It is not necessary to call extended attention to Judge 
Brown’s decision, a reprint of which can be found in the 
electrical papers of March, 1901. The conclusion of the 
honorable court’s opinion takes us back, however, to the 
work of others, who were even prior to Berliner in develop- 
ing an instrument for the transmission of speech, which 
would be louder and broader in its effect than the telephone. 


The court says: “The patent does not disclose or sug- 
gest any material other than metal or metallic electrodes, 
and it is not proven that the metallic electrodes are generally 
suitable for practical use in a speech transmitter. The 
court holds that the conception of Edison of the use of car- 
bon for speech transmission preceded Berliner’s conception 
of the use ‘of solid metal electrodes, and that from his first 
conception Edison diligently proceeded upon a line of ex- 
periments that led to an invention of remarkable character, 
which borrows nothing from Berliner and has no substan- 
tial resemblance to what is shown in the Berliner patent and 
cannot be identified with it by any ingenious use of lan- 
guage.” 

Still, in the face of this strong, reasonable and wise judg- 
ment, the American Bell Telephone Company on applica- 
tion was granted an appeal to the circuit court of appeals, 
where the case is now pending and from which honorable 
court I understand we can look for a decision in the very 
near future. 

Is it possible, in the face of the evidence presented and 
the absolute proof of what has preceded Berliner, that any 
court can or will, in its wise judgment, reverse the opinion 
of Judge Brown? We, of course, appreciate that the influ- 
ence of the Bell Company, no matter of what character, has 
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ever been so great that until the advent of the Independent 
telephone movement, with the expiration of the Bell patent, 
it overcame every obstacle in its path. Not only was it 
strong in its own home, but also at Washington, in the 
patent office and the Supreme court, where, it will be re- 
membered, in the government suit for annullment of the 
patent, two of the Supreme court judges, for personal rea- 
sons, thought that it would be unwise for them to sit in 
judgment, thus losing to the rights of the common people, 
in a case of such vital importance, their judgment of ques- 
tions involved, and which judgment might have sustained 
Judge Carpenter in his decision. 

Should the circuit court of appeals reverse Judge Brown’s 
decision the patent is then in full force, and only the Su- 
preme court of the United States can determine the rights 
of either party. Whether they elect to do this on technical 
grounds on in the common interest of the people, it is a 
matter to be determined. My understanding is that the 
circuit court of appeals is the final court in patent litigation, 
other than on those points mentioned. Technical differences 
will unquestionably occur should the circuit court of appeals 
differ from Judge Brown in his judgment of the rights of 
the defense. And should the Supreme court of the United 
States sustain the circuit court of appeals in their reversal 
of Judge Brown’s opinion, then the Independent telephone 
companies can shut up shop for the period of time between 
the rendering of the decision and the expiration of the Ber- 
liner patent, unless the verdict of the honorable court be so 
modified that this unfortunate condition can be obviated. 
If the decision rendered is without let or hindrance the 
Independent telephone people may be possibly allowed to 
continue in business by the Bell Company on some equitable 
arrangement as to rentals, royalties and matters of like char- 
acter. If this condition were possible I doubt if the Inde- 
pendent properties would realize enough financially to make 
the fight worth while, and can safely assume, from the ex- 
perience which we have had with this gigantic competitor 
in the past, that there will be no mercy shown in the future. 

One other name we may mention in connection with the 
discovery of sound over metallic conductors by a vibratory 
electrical principle. I refer to Dr. Everett, who, it is 
claimed, in 1861, 1862 and 1863 proved by actual demon- 
strations over a mile of non-insulated wire in the presence of 
residents of New Orleans, La., a remarkable and wonder- 
ful feat of the transmission of audible sounds over this con- 
ductor. It is claimed that Dr. Everett managed to protect 
and patent an original sound transmitter, and demonstrated 
to the examiners of electricity in the Patent Office in 
Washington that sound is simply silence in motion. Much 
more has been stated with regard to Dr. Everett’s early ex- 
periments, the authenticity of which I am not in a posi- 
tion to vouch for. 

As one of the many who have watched the Berliner patent 
situation from the first, and who is reasonably conversant 
with its various phases I do not believe it possible in the 
light of the evidence presented, and by the immense value 
of the properties owned by the Independent telephone peo- 
ple, representing not speculation, but investment, employ- 
ing apparatus of the very latest and most modern design 
protected by patents, and in the opinion of eminent legal 
talent throughout the United States, non-infringing not 
only on the Berliner, but other prominent patents, I do not 
believe, I say, that in view of all this the court can see its 
way clear to further building up the immense properties 
which the Bell people have amassed through the monopo- 
listic control of a few patents which in the light of latter day 
decisions along other lines should have been materially 
modified before being issued. 

In dismissing this subject I cannot refrain from paying 
tribute to the electrical inventors who have given to the 
world apparatus which has made its progress in the last 
twenty-five years so marvelous. To those who have worked 


for years to benefit mankind in the development of electri- 
cal energy only to meet defeat in the realization of their 
work in the courts of the United States. It is a pity more 
particularly in regard to the invention of the telephone and 
transmitter, that any controversy should exist as to the 
original inventor, because to the memory of those men we 
would like to erect enduring monuments, and accord them 
their honest dues for all time. 

It is part of the world’s history that inventors, no matter 
how valuable their product, or what it has meant to the 
world’s progress, are soon forgotten. Of all the inven- 
tions of this or any other generation, so far as history shows, 
the telephone may be considered pre-eminently first. Steam 
and its wonderful power brought the nations of the world 
together, telegraphy has commercially bridged them, but it 
remained for the telephone to put the world in instantaneous 
touch with all its living forces. The name of Benjamin 
Franklin will live through all ages and it is to be regretted 
that the pages of history cannot hand down to future gen- 
erations the name of the honest inventor of the speaking 
telephone. 

President Rainey at this point resumed the chair. 

Mr. Dorey: I would like to introduce this resolution: 

Whereas, Members of this association are unwittingly 
giving orders to the Western Electric Company for tele- 
phone supplies, and as it is a well known fact that this 
is a part of the Bell company, I move that it is the sense of 
this association that these supplies should be purchased 
trom other supply houses than the Western Electric Com- 
any. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, you have heard the reso- 
lution as offered. Do you move its adoption? 

Mr. Dunsmore: Second the motion. 

Mr. Young: I do not exactly understand that resolution. 
The Western Electric Company manufactures general sup- 
plies and also telephones. They offer to sell us their supplies 
but will not sell us their telephones and if I am not wrongly 
informed the Bell company is in possession of perhaps over 
fifty per cent of their stock. We are simply feeding them 
to the detriment of other houses. We are feeding the Bell 
company through another channel, which is unfair, and is 
not the kind of support we should give to each other. We 
must look to the Independent supply houses for some sup- 
port, although we are spending our own money and get all 
they have got in return, and I do not think that we should 
in any way support a company which is a part of the Bell 
company. 

President Rainey: Are there any other remarks or infor- 
mation wanted ? 

Motion carried. 

The next paper is that of Senator Charles E. Hull. 

Senator Hull: Mr. Chairman, the time for adjournment 
has arrived and we have a great deal of business to attend 
to and I would ask leave to print instead of read the paper. 
I think it would be better appreciated, as we have more 
important things to transact than reading papers, and the 
hour of adjournment having arrived I ask that you consent 
to print. 

President Rainey: If there is no objection on the part of 
the convention we will grant that request. I regret very 
much that we will not have the pleasure of hearing the 
paper read but will enjoy reading and studying it, and if 
there is no objection we will grant the Senator’s request. 


MR. HULL’S PAPER. 

Improvement is the slogan of this age. Especially is this 
true of telephony. The time was when almost any kind of 
an instrument or line would suit the otherwise progressive 
citizen. Any sort of communication by spoken words was 
progress and the poorest and often interrupted service was 
readily forgiven. Rapid strides are being made in the im- 
provement of instruments and the public is fully aware of it, 
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and we can but expect that it demands better if not perfect 
service. There are many reasons why Independent telephone 
service, ever improving, has not reached the highest stan- 
dard of excellence. Nine-tenths, in point of number, of the 
Independent telephone exchanges have been built with the 
primary object of supplying local service and without any 
thought on the part of the promoters of the necessity where- 
by they would be called upon to extend their lines or 
procure for their subscribers and customers any communi- 
cation beyond that afforded by their limited facilities. At 
the beginning of this enterprise the community served and 
the company furnishing the service were agreed and a unit 
as to the objects and uses of a local telephone exchange. 
But soon the people of a neighboring town or perhaps 
county seat, in their casual business with their fellows, 
perceived the advantages to be gained by their friends or 
perhaps rivals across the prairie, and forthwith over-night 
plans were laid for the construction and operation of the 
Blankville Independent Telephone Exchange. Soon it was 
discovered that, although striving to outdo each other, both 
commercially and socially, these adjacent communities must 
have opportunity to reach each other quickly. According to 
the advertisements in some public places that we read while 
we are impatiently waiting for the answer to our call, “the 
mail is quick, the telegraph is quicker, but the telephone 
is instantaneous.” For this reason a connecting telephone 
line is proposed and it is hurriedly built. I say hurriedly, 
for the reason that the demand for additional facilities for 
communication between existing plants invariably brings a 
host of clamoring people who want their telephones installed 
instantly. Once the telephone habit has taken hold of a 
community there is no way to check it except by bad equip- 
ment, poor service and gross inattention to the wants of the 
people. 

Emulating the example of the prosperous farmer in his 
endeavor to buy all the land that joins his, managers and 
patrons join in the effort to reach surrounding communities. 
The undertaking is laudable and popular and lines are built 
that answer for the time and the interested communities 
are happy and contented. The work goes merrily on and the 
circle widens and all goes well until its outward boundaries 
touch and overlap a similar telephone system. 

The two systems are joined at perhaps some out of the 
way place without any thought of the consequences afid 
an announcement is made that each system is ready for 
“through” business with the other. Satisfied subscribers 
vanish. There seems to be no call for the service asked for 
prior to this time. Any up-to-date manager can read the 
handwriting on the wall. He must not be weighed in the 
scales and found wanting. It is useless for him to explain 
that the fault is at the other end of the line. Whatever 
it is, it must be remedied. It matters not if the remedy 
involves the expenditure of more than his plant can com- 
fortably afford, it must be done. The high sounding title 
and the far reaching import of the subject under such a 
name are calculated to mislead. The manifest inadequacy 
of means of telephonic communication between Independent 
exchanges within our association prompted this subject. 
The primary object of the suggestions offered will be look- 
ing more to the ways and means of securing the needed 
better “local” long distance communication than purely 
“long distance” telephony. There is but one solution to the 
latter problem. One company or a system of connecting 
companies must furnish such service to the Independent 
field. Until the Independent movement obtains sufficient 
foothold in the larger commercial centers, provisions must be 
made, more or less local in its nature, for caring for “‘local’’ 
long distance messages and especially such cases as I men- 
tioned at the outset. For instance, in my own state of IlIli- 
nois there is hardly a link out of the chain of Independent 
exchanges from “Egypt” to the Wisconsin line or from the 
banks of the Wabash to the Mississippi. We can each of 





us hold communication with our neighbor on either hand, 
and perhaps with our neighbor’s neighbors, but beyond that 
we must resort to the unsatisfactory practice of repeating the 
message. What shall be done? My many letters of inquiry 
directed to many exchange managers brought no satisfac- 
tory solution or answer. Strong companies are occupying the 
larger inland cities of the states. How are the smaller inland 
cities and towns to reach them satisfactorily ? The composite 
ideas to my inquiries seem to be embraced in the following 
three propositions, namely : 

ist. That the present system of lines connecting individ- 
ual exchanges be continued and improved. 


2nd. That companies be formed along a given route to 
build metallic standard construction lines to operate in 


conjunction with the already established exchanges. The 
stock in the company to be subscribed by connecting sys- 
tems. 

3rd. That encouragement be given to the formation of 
entirely independent long distance companies who will con- 
nect on favorable terms with individual exchanges. 

[ present these three ideas to the convention for discus- 
sion. The general sentiment seems to be that whichever 
of these ideas seems to be best or a combination of the three 
will be readily adopted by all concerned—other than build- 
ing standard construction. The most practical suggestion 
for improving present conditions is that new lines be run 
under present conditions on the same poles as now with no 
telephones or that these lines terminate in open jacks on 
the respective switch board of the different companies or 
stations. All calling should be done over present _ lines. 
When a so-called through message is to pass several switch- 
boards, operators are to be notified to connect the new 
line by means of these open jacks. This would be at 
best a makeshift but certainly would be a vast improvement 
on present conditions. 

The second plan presents some complications which will 
be hard to overcome. The theory is a good one. It seems 
to me that practice will demonstrate that it will be a difficult 
matter to adjust the different ideas and conditions which 
will be brought into such an organization. It would seem 
strange if any two stockholders in such a company would 
come under similar circumstances. It is not my province 
to discuss these matters but I hope they will be brought 
out in the discussion which follows. 

The practical system for the advancement of the Indepen- 
dent telephone movement it seems to me would be a combina- 
tion of the three ideas suggested. 

There is a great deal of purely local telephoning that is 
offered subscribers so cheaply that no long distance company 
would undertake it. Under this head comes free county 
service. Lines of the long distance company could be 
run to the main office of such a company with the under- 
standing that all incoming lines from other stations be of 
standard construction. Better still, the long distance lines 
should touch each exchange. Through business should be 
given the long distance company direct and local business 
remain with home company. 

Conflicting interests are so diversified and individual 
wants so varied that the best thought of the best man among 
us will be necessary to bring order out of chaos. The 
betterment of existing facilities for the transmissions of mes- 
sages will not accomplish all of the result desired. We 
must adopt some definite plan of action and have better 
facilities for the settlement of our accounts and, I am 
sorry to relate, our differences, together with a board whose 
business it is to adjust all these things. These last men- 
tioned matters, of course, do not concern the general public 
but they are of vital interest to us. We should be the 
people who are endeavoring to lead the movement into a 
sound business policy and by so doing we will gain the 
confidence of the financial world and thereby be enabled to 
make all the necessary improvements in our plants so that 
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we can give the public the best service known in the science 
of telephony. 


There are some resolutions which the secretary will read. 

Secretary Coleman: Resolved, By the Interstate Tele- 
phone Association in convention assembled that the thanks 
of the association be given to the manufacturers of elec- 
trical goods and to electrical supply houses for the mag- 
nificent entertainment during our brief stay and for their 
generous efforts to make our visit both pleasant and profit- 
able. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the Hon. 
J. W. Powers of Louisville, Ky., for the very able manner 
in which he handled this subject: “Independent Telephone 
Securities as an Investment.” 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended 
to the Illinois Telephone and Telegraph Company for the 
courtesies extended through their representative, Mr. Crook. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given to our worthy 
secretary, E. M. Coleman, for his careful and painstaking 
efforts to make this convention a success. 

Resolved, That we hereby thank the representatives of 
the St. Louis exposition for their cordial invitation to hold 
our convention in St. Louis in 1904. 

B. FF. Wasson, 
I. C. SABIN. 


President Rainey: Gentlemen, you have heard the reso- 


lutions. What shall be done with them? 

On motion duly made and seconded the resolutions were 
adopted. . 

Mr. Bell: I would like to include all others in these 


resolutions who have given us papers and also include the 
officers of the association. 

President Rainey: All in favor of the motion say aye; 
contrary, no. Motion carried. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen of the convention, let us 
proceed as quickly as we can and act as promptly as we can. 
The executive board is as follows: Ohio, W. Guy Jones, 
Columbus, Ohio; Iowa, Dr. S. H. Herr, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Wisconsin, M. L. Hutchinson, Weyauwega, Wisconsin ; 
Minnesota, E. H. Moulton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Michigan, 
J. B. Ware, Detroit, Mich. ; Indiana, L. A. Frazee, Conners- 
ville, Ind.; Illinois, A. B. Conklin, Joliet, Il.; Missouri, W. 
F. Hall, Clinton, Mo.; Kentucky, David Pruitt, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

President Rainey: For a very few minutes we will hear 
from a gentleman who is here on behalf of Milwaukee and 
who will extend an invitation to hold the next convention 
in that city. 

Mr. Watrous: It is my pleasure to ask you to hold your 
next convention in Milwaukee. We believe there is reason 
why you should have a prosperous and successful conven- 
tion. 

It is a pioneer city in electric railways and telephones 
and its association will heartily co-operate in making your 
stay there pleasant and profitable. I know that you will find 
every accommodation for the successful transaction of busi- 
ness and the display of the supply houses. Of course we 
have not the supply and manufacturing houses in Milwaukee 
that Chicago has, but those gentlemen will be with you any- 
way and arrangements can be made to take care of them 
satisfactorily, both to you and themselves, and we make the 
business argument that if you come there you will have 
an opportunity of transacting business with less diversion. 
What you have assembled for is business, strictly; for an 
‘xchange of views in telephony and for the consideration 
ind passage of rules regulating the business as conducted 
ry the Independent movement. I can speak with safety, Mr. 
President, that if you come to Milwaukee I am confident 
hat you will have the required number of railroad certifi- 
ates because there will be more people coming there who 
would take advantage of the railroad certificate than would 


come to Chicago.. We congratulate you on the growth of 
your organization. I thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Hutchinson: As a representative from Wisconsin, 
I desire to say that this little town of Milwaukee has not a 
telephone association and I believe a meeting there would 
have the same effect that the meeting had in Buffalo and I 
wish to second the invitation of Mr. Wattrous. 

Mr. Rex: I wish to move that this question of a selection 
of the place of holding the next convention be referred to 
the association and officers. 

Dr. Herr: I second the motion. 

President Rainey: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion 
in the matter of selecting a place for holding the next con- 
vention, that it be referred to the officers of the association 
and executive committee. Are there any remarks? 

Motion carried. 

President Rainey: I think the next thing on the pro- 
gram is the report of the committee on nominations. There 
was a resolution passed here yesterday in some manner 
barring members of the association from buying their sup- 
plies from houses that are furnishing material to opposition 
companies which [ think ought to be taken up and recon- 
sidered and for that purpose I will move that it be reconsid- 
ered. Does any one second the motion? 

Mr. Rex: I wish to say in justice to that resolution that 
[ know something about the conditions that prompted the 
making of it and that it was not intended as an injustice 
to any supply or manufacturing house; it was intended to 
reach the extreme cases, where pioneer telephone companies. 
giving first class service and meeting the demands of the 
general public, manufacturers have promoted competing 
companies in order to sell their apparatus and thereby de- 
stroved the value of the original properties. I do not think 
that resolution is intended to reach anybody unjustly. I do 
not think it will be used in any way to do injustice to any- 
body. That is a question we should consider, for there is 
grave danger and that is the composition which endangers. 
Independent telephone interests. A great many men made 
investments when an ordinary capitalist would not invest a 
dollar. They have striven to maintain the value of their 
property and now speculators strive to take advantage of the: 
property already created by stirring up competition. It is a 
danger which confronts us and should be considered. 

Mr. Pruitt: I second the motion, 

President Rainey: Shall we take that matter up and 
reconsider or reaffirm it? 

Mr. Seaburn: I would like to know why they want us to 
reconsider that; why they want it before this convention 
at all? 

Dr. Herr: I will call on Mr. Rainey to make an explana- 
tion. I think he understands the position, perhaps, better 
than any one else in the house. Of course, being in the 
chair, he cannot talk on the subject, but for the present we 
could excuse him so he could talk. 

President Rainey: Any further remarks, gentlemen? 

Mr. Edwards: I think the resolution as passed yesterday, 
if kept within bounds, is all right and a modification of it 
may do a great deal of harm. 

Mr. Young: Does this motion provide that where one 
independent exchange is established in a city and this Inde- 
pendent company does not belong to the Interstate associa- 
tion, if the manufacturer goes to work to promote another 
company there, would that be included ? 

President Rainey: I think there was nothing said about 
membership in the association. The resolution was to the 
effect that we would not do business with manufacturing 
concerns and supply houses that would sell goods to a com- 
peting Independent company in the same locality or terri- 
tory. I do not see why Dr. Herr asks me to speak on the 
subject. It seemed to me yesterday that possibly we were 
a little hasty in that matter. I know of one situation to-day 
where I believe somebody should go to work and start an 
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Independent opposition telephone company. If we do not 
the Bell company is going to control the matter. There 
are exceptions to all rules and the rule yesterday was made 
pretty broad. I believe that these things, as some one 
suggested to me this morning, are matters of home rule and 
each state association should take care of itself in its own 
state. We have a rigid rule, refusing absolutely to give 
connections to an Independent company which unjustly 
starts in competition with another company and we are able 
to control the matter and I believe it can be controlled. An- 
other question is, could you go to a manufacturer or supply 
house and legally say to them, you must not sell. Suppose 
aman buys an outfit and ships it to Illinois and then reships 
to lowa? The supply man may not know that; | have not 
any patience with a manufacturer or supply man who know- 
ingly stirs up opposition where it is not justified. 

Senator Hull: How about the fellow that goes out and 
stirs up the farmers? 

President Rainey: I think we should shut him off en- 
tirely. I would not buy of a house that would do that. 

Mr. Pruitt: I would decry any effort of competition 
among the Independent telephone companies, but it seems 
to me that an ineffectual resolution is like an ineffectual 
law: it is worse than no resolution, it is worse than no law. 
As our president has just suggested, we cannot enforce it 
and as cases come up they shall be determined individually 
with respect to the surrounding circumstances and it seems 
to me that a better resolution than we have adopted would 
be such a resolution as would carry with it the fact that 
when any Independent state association brought evidence 
before the executive committee of the Interstate Independent 
Telephone Association that a certain manufacturer had pro- 
moted or was promoting a competitive telephone exchange 
in any town, that the executive committee or the secretary 
should notify other members of the Interstate Telephone 
Association that such was the case, and I think under these 
circumstances the good sense and the good judgment and 
business integrity of the members of this association would 
dictate that they should not buy any further supplies from 
the offending company. 

Mr. Rex: This resolution was intended to give expres- 
sion to the sense of this convention, the sense of the tele- 
phone men who have assembled to consider the best interests 
of all. I made the resolution myself and it was this: the 
sense of this convention was that the members should not 
patronize any manufacturer or supply men who promoted 
or encouraged the building of an exchange in opposition to 
one already established and having existing contracts with 
the long distance company and giving good efficient service. 
Those things can be determined upon investigation and I 
take it for granted that the Interstate Telephone Associa- 
tion is composed of people intelligent enough to investigate 
and determine whether they are just or unjust. Those 
things can be determined and any man who fails to bring 
the satisfactory evidence before members of the association 
is not entitled to recognition. You can always get a commit- 
tee to investigate when called upon. That was the intention 
of the resolution. 

President Rainey: The question now is whether the 
action taken yesterday shall be reconsidered ? 

Motion over-ruled. 

President Rainey : 
of the committee on nominations. 
to report? 

Mr. Cole: As secretary of that committee I am instructed 
to make a report and before naming the results of the 
deliberations of the committee I would like to say that we 
were confronted with the question at the very outset as to 
whether the term of office which expires at this convention 
was the annual term. The constitution provides that the 
officers shall not hold office for two consecutive terms. The 
committee have deliberated upon the matter and the result 


The next thing in order is the report 
Is that committee ready 


was the present officers at the close of this convention will 
have held the offices only one term. Acting on that as the 
basis of our deliberations, the following was arrived at: 

For president, Charles E. Hull of Illinois. 

For vice-president, L. A. Frazee of Indiana. 

For secretary, E. M. Coleman of Kentucky. 

For treasurer, J. W. Layne of Missouri. 

And I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Schaeffer: I second the motion. 

On motion duly made and seconded the foregoing officers 
were declared elected for the coming year.. 

Senator Hull: I would suggest that you call Minnesota 
again. 

Secretary Coleman: 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. Rell: In the absence of anybody from Minnesota 
at the present time I would like to give in the name of Mr. 
E. H. Moulton of the Minneapolis company, and I have not 
the least doubt but that he will be a good man. 

President Rainey: We will accept the suggestion. 

Mr. Young: One thing I would like to ask about is the 
resolution concerning purchasing material from the Western 
Electric Company. As I understood the resolution it did 
not forbid any member. 

President Rainey: No, it was simply advisory. 

Mr. Bell: I move that the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone Association adjourn at this time. 

President Rainey: It will adjourn so far as our business 
is concerned until 8 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. Hutchinson: I move that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered all of the retiring officers of the association. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


Is there any member present from 


THE BANQUET. 





The most pleasing feature of the convention was the ban- 
quet Thursday evening, tendered by the telephone and kin- 
dred manufacturers, supply houses, the electrical and tele- 
phone press. Nearly six hundred were seated, among whom 
were many of the fair sex. The opening address was made 
by James E. Keelyn, who said: 

As presiding officer of the association tendering the 
hospitality of which you are partaking, I wish to thank 
vou for the pleasure afforded us in renewing our warm 


greeting. My friends there are no side tones to this greet- 
ing! Should my associates all join with me in telephoning 


their sentiments to you, it would seem as though the stan- 
dardizing of apparatus had been accomplished; as if every 
microphone had become a resonation, each clearly proclaim- 
ing, “Welcome friends! Thrice welcome, Independents!” 

It is my pleasant duty to first appear among you at this 
feast ; although it was my unpleasant duty to first disappear 
upon a former occasion. However, I am content to recog- 
nize in the sparkle of your eyes the joy of good fellowship 
commingled with a keen sense of what is proper. Every 
glance shows that the honor and happiness of our guests 
has first place in our thoughts to-night. 

Gentlemen, when your committee came to Chicago and 
asked the Independent telephone manufacturers if we de- 
sired your convention held here, we simply said, certainly. 
They then asked us to determine on some plan. We met, 
or rather tried to, and some of our assemblies were not 
unlike a football match. But as most telephone dealers are 
trained in talking apparatus rather than athletics, the blows 
endangered only the collar bones of the blower. However, 
it is with some pride that I commend the work of my asso- 
ciates in carrying out the plans for providing your conven- 
tion headquarters and this banquet. The generosity of the 
contributors was as unstinted as the time and efforts of the 
committees. They ask no other reward than a knowledge 
of the happiness and well-being of the members; and the 
successful results of the Interstate Independent Telephone 
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Association. For, gentlemen, when all else is said, your 
success is our success and our success is your success! 

There is a marked difference between the policies of the 
operators and the methods of the dealers. The operators 
have common cause to work hand and hand and trade their 
respective experiences. In so doing they gain information 
and add to their ability to give better service and better 
please their patrons who are not the patrons of any other 
operator. In this the operators have advantage over the 
manufacturers. The latter and the dealers are in some com- 
petition with each other, with an accent on the some, and 
a resonation on the competition. Now, it is part of their 
success not to trade their experiences. Their experiences 
are embodied in the product of their work-shops and stores, 
through invention, skilled labor or special material. To 
trade these things with each other would be to invite com- 
petition and loss. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
operators can find more agreeable business policies and 
methods than the manufacturers. The former are all with 
each other, while the latter are largely against each other, 
for mercantile reasons. However, there is a time when they 
can all agree and pull together, and that is when there is 
a fight on by the Bell monopoly, and during these periodical 
gatherings for meeting and feasting. There are some of 
my friends in this assemblage who believe that if there was 
a banquet and a Bell fight on the same evening, they would 
probably attend the Bell fight. Now, there are others; in 
fact, I have heard it said that most of the Independents were 
natural born scrappers. Is that-so? 

My friends, there are others who might emulate with 
advantage the fighting habit charged to the Independent 
telephone manufacturers and dealers of Chicago. In fact, 
the entire manufacturing and commercial interests of Chi- 
cago very much need some of this anti-monopoly diet. 

The Bell telephone monopoly is to-day diverting from 
Chicago more traffic than any single system of railroad 
terminating in this city could divert. I do not think it too 
much to say that it amounts to many millions of dollars 
annually. 

How? By preventing the vast Independent telephone 
systems represented by the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone Association from furnishing orders to Chicago's man- 
ufacturers, merchants, etc. Chicagoans do not realize the 
tremendous extent of their own losses or they would insist 
upon allowing open and full rights of way to Independent 
telephone companies. I only wish the merchants of Chi- 
cago realized what you and I know so well, that a twenty- 
five cent message might be an order for a ton, yes, a carload 
of merchandise. 

Chicago, the great center of Independent telephone activ- 
ity, has not yet opened its doors to the patrons of that in- 
dustry. It is not only losing millions of dollars annually, 
but spending much money to prevent that competition which 
is giving Chicago trade to St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Louisville and hundreds of other cities which 
are connected through the Independent telephone lines, rep- 
resented, largely, by you, our guests at this banquet to-night. 
This is a condition that the Bell monopoly realizes as fully 
as we do. It is the very thing they fear most. It is this con- 
dition that has brought their agents to your doors asking you 
to connect your systems to theirs that they may be able to 
reach a market now closed by their system. Two-thirds of 
nine great states is closed to the Bell monopoly and con- 
trolled by the Independents. They fear to allow us con- 
nection into this great city of Chicago; but they fall on 
their knees begging us to let them supply Chicago with 
what Chicago will soon demand, the Independent telephone 
business controlled by the members of this association. 

On the morning of Oct. 8th, telephone messages notified 
the manufacturers and supply dealers that the representa- 
tives of the Interstate Telephone Association would hold a 
meeting half an hour later, at the office of TELEPHONY. Be- 


tween twenty and thirty assembled. Dr. Lumpkin and Sen- 
ator Hull informed the assemblage that they were preparing 
to hold the annual convention in Chicago, and in order to 
arrange a program desired to know what form of entertain- 
ment, if any, we wished to provide. We told the gentlemen 
that the time was too short to assemble a full meeting of 
manufacturers and dealers, but that we would give the mat- 
ter that same attention which is characteristic of Independent 
telephone men. Within half an hour we had in session a 
committee of twelve, which discussed the matter with Dr. 
Lumpkin and Senator Hull, and in short order prepared a 
report which was presented to a mass meeting of the manu- 
facturers and supply dealers. Within twenty-four hours 
this meeting organized itself into an association and about 
its first act was to invite the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone association to partake of its hospitality during the 
convention just closing. A finance committee and entertain- 
ment committee were immediately appointed; a sufficient 
fund immediately guaranteed to warrant all being satisfied. 
Within twenty-four hours the Interstate committee left for 
home with the knowledge that five hundred or more dele- 
gates would probably be well cared for, and we hope you 
have been. 

This result was brought about by that spirit which pre- 
vails west of the Alleghenies; which achieved Chicago’s 
greatness; which called from the leading Bell monopoly 
counsel recently an admission that the Bell company cannot 
sustain many of its patents in the west. That aggressive, 
up-and-doing spirit which surmounts difficulty and provides 
the deserving, is most strikingly exemplified by those around 
this banquet board. 

My friends, I am not crediting you or myself with an en- 
tire lack of self-interest in the indefatigable tasks which 
within ten years have dethroned the most powerful com- 
inercial organization of its day, as well as the greatest mon- 
opoly the world has ever known, and in its place reared an 
organization practically controlled by those listening to my 
voice this moment. 

Perhaps, in concluding, I should tell you all, that in pro- 
viding these arrangements, my colleagues have worked with 
each other in the most friendly manner. We all took pleas- 
ure in furthering the enterprise and we trust it will result 
in an abiding fraternalism and many happy returns. 

In turning over the gavel to your worthy president, Mr. 
Rainey, who will kindly relieve me of the honor of presiding 
during your further entertainment, I cannot refrain from 
referring to him as a gentleman who has commanded the 
respect of every Independent telephone man, and I may add 
that together with Secretary Coleman we have all worked 
in the most pleasing manner. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you, and present the toast- 
master, Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Rainey took the gavel and after a few remarks intro- 
duced Mr. Frank G. Jones, who responded to the toast, “A 
Better Feeling,” as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies, Gentlemen and Fellow Sinners: 
There is something about the subject assigned to me that 
is a trifle inappropriate. I am called upon to speak on “A 
Better Feeling,” but if there is anyone here who has a much 
worse feeling, I pity him. I have been in attendance at the 
meetings of this convention until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing for the last two days, and I can truthfully say that “A 
Better Feeling” than the one I have at the present time is the 
one ambition of my life just now. But I am thankful that 
I have a better feeling to-night than I had last night and 
the night before, and that helps some. 

I desire to say just a few words privately to the ladies, 
just between ourselves, you understand. I hope no gentle- 
man will intrude upon us while we are talking. 

Do you know, ladies, that you owe your presence here to- 
night solely tome? Yes, my efforts and mine alone made it 
possible for you to be here. 
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I opposed your coming, said it was all a mistake to invite 
you to be here with us, and the remainder of the commit- 
tee, following what has come to be the time honored rule 
that whatever I oppose is all right, immediately and unan- 
imously voted me down. So you see I am responsible. You 
owe your thanks to me. 

But I am really glad you are here. Somehow, you have 
a great deal to do with that “better feeling” about which 
{ am supposed to talk, and we are all of us pleased that 
you came. I think, as a matter of fact, that we are all glad 
that we came. 

Returning to my subject of “a better feeling,” I remem- 
ber that during our preparations for this convention we had 
a committee meeting one mornig, and I delivered a very elo- 
quent speech on harmony. After I had finished, and the 
applause had died away, my friend Stromberg, here, came 
in late, knowing nothing about the eloquence that had gone 
to waste before he appeared. I remember he had a large, 
prosperous looking boil on the back of his neck, very care- 
fully bandaged. Somebody said something to Stromberg 
about harmony and my little oration, and he got right up 
in meeting and said, “Harmony, good Lord, that’s a new 
word in the telephone business.” 

It has been a new word until now, but this great con- 
vention shows that we are beginning to understand the 
meaning of the word. Harmony and “a better feeling” are 
here, and here to stay. I speak for a better feeling on the 
ground of broad business policy and on the ground of 
common sense. Why have we petty quarrels when we 
should all be the best of friends? 

I speak for a better feeling, a better feeling between man- 
ufacturer and his fellow manufacturers, a better feeling be- 
tween manufacturer and operator, and last but not least, a 
better feeling between operator and subscriber. Let us 
have a better feeling all around. 

It does us all good to be here, and we of the manufac- 
turers’ association who have invited you here to-night want 
you to know that all are welcome, twice welcome and wel- 
come again. We extend to you the welcome of the right 
hand, of the left hand, of the heart and of the brain. We 
want you to feel at home among us, to be glad that you 
came. We want you when you return to your homes to 
take back with you “a better feeling,” a feeling of comrade- 
ship with every one who is a part of this great Independent 
movement. 

If our convention should have accomplished nothing else, 
it will have done a world of good if it has accomplished the 
one object of a better feeling and a better understanding 
among us. 

Now, in conclusion, I am going to give you all “a better 
feeling” by yielding place to some one else. 

Mr. Jones was followed by Mr. F. W. Pringle, who spoke 
as follows: 

One of the most important factors in the great commer- 
cial activity of the present time is the Independent telephone 
business, to the success of which we are paying tribute this 
evening. It is not surprising that this great business should 
act as a powerful magnet which draws to itself, the doctor, 
the judge or the lawyer. Some months ago, in explaining 
to a friend of mine the reasons why I am interested in Inde- 
pendent telephony, my friend remarked, “you seem to have 
a great deal of confidence in the future of the Independent 
movement.” I replied that I had confidence in the future 
of the business and gave him my reasons. 

I trust that my confidence in the telephone industry is not 
based upon any blind faith. On the contrary, I can assure 
you that it is founded upon the most careful opinions of 
the best posted men, as well as upon the results of my own 
investigations. Upon behalf of my clients and myself, it be- 
came necessary for me, many months ago, to examine into 
the merits of the Berliner patent litigation, with which for 
so many years the Bell interests attempted to terrorize their 


business opponents. Being unfamiliar with patent law, it 
became necessary for me to consult with experts in that 
branch of my profession, and while it would be inopportune 
for me to lead you step by step through the details of my in- 
vestigation, I was and am of the opinion that the Indepen- 
dents need have no further fear from that source. The 
Bell telephone patent intimidation I believe to be a myth 
from which we who are interested in the Independent tele- 
phone field need have no further fear. On the other hand, 
it has seemed to me that the history of the lighting of our 
homes will be paralleled in the future general use of the 
telephone. There are thousands of men now living who 
remember when the tallow candle was a luxury. The can- 
dle soon replaced the torch and the dip and became a neces- 
sity, followed by the kerosene lamp, which could be used 
only by the favored few who could afford so expensive an 
article. So with the telephone. It started years ago as a 
mere toy; afterward it became a convenience, and is now 
a necessity. The day will soon come when the telephone 
will be in every farm and city home, as common and as 
much used an article as the kerosene lamp. 

The business sessions of this convention have closed; but 
I have a practical suggestion to make to those in charge of 
this association. While we are at this moment enjoying the 
delights of this social hour, I realize we are here for busi- 
ness. The other morning a railway conductor greeted a 
lady accompanied, by eight or nine children, with the ques- 
tion: “Whose children are those, madam? Is this a Sunday 
school picnic?” No, sir,” she replied, “these are my nine, 
and it is no picnic either.” This is not a mere pleasure trip. 
We are here to advance the interests of our business along 
all lines. It has occurred to me that uniformity of state 
legislation would do more than any other one thing to ad- 
vance the interests of Independent telephony. There is no 
good reason why the laws of Illinois should be different 
from the laws of Texas. The laws of Michigan should be 
the same as those of the state of California. This industry 
is in its infancy, and now is the time, it seems to me, that 
steps should be taken along the lines of legislative uniform- 
ity. It is inevitable that ultimately laws will be passed in 
all the states, fixing the relationship existing between oper- 
ator and operator, and defining the relative rights of the 
people who use the telephone and those who furnish it. 
The American Bar Association devotes a great deal of time 
and effort in the direction of securing uniform laws, and no 
industry or interest is better adapted to meet uniform condi- 
tions than the one in which we are interested; and I trust 
that this question may so strongly commend itself to your 
good judgment that at some future meeting of this asso- 
ciation, steps will be taken to secure uniform laws through- 
out the states of the union. Nothing would so stimulate the 
interest of those who buy and sell telephone securities ; and 
hence, nothing could be of greater assistance in advancing 
the interests of those who build and operate exchanges. 

In conclusion let me say that the true province of the 
lawyer is to assist in building up, not tearing down; not 
destructive, but constructive; and so long as you, business 
men, stand upon that platform, so long can the lawyer say 
in the words of Ruth to Naomi: “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee!” 

Mr. Pringle was followed by Mr. J. J. Nate, who spoke on 
the subject of “Reminiscences of the Earlier Telephone 
Days,” relating much that was interesting concerning the 
trials and tribulations of the construction man in the early 
days of the telephone in Chicago and before many of the 
ordinary difficulties were understood. His narrative was 
interspersed with anecdotes and incidents told in his own 
inimitable manner.- Other toasts and responses were as fol- 
lows: “Illinois,” M. Savage of Champaign, IIl.; “The Tele- 
phone Press,” W. H. McDonough of New York; “Ohio,” 
H. H. Robinson of Cleveland; “Missouri,” J. W. Layne 
of Carthage, Mo.; “The Ladies,” Frank L. Perry of Chi- 
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cago; “Poles,” Edward A. Lindsley of Menominee, Mich. ; 
“Kentucky,” Colonel J. D. Powers of Louisville; “Supply 
Houses,” J. A. Bennett, of Chicago, “The Out-of-Town 
Telephone Manufacturer,” John McHugh of Lafayette, 
Ind. Among others who made speeches were T. R. Mer- 
cein, James Wolff and E. M. Coleman. 





NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


The McRoy Clay Works, Brazil, Ind., displayed its well- 
known conduits. Mr. Kirkpatrick was in charge. 

The Maltby Lumber Company, Bay City, Michigan, was 
represented by A. Maltby and I. A. Maltby. 

The Fisk-Newhall Telephone Mfg. Company displayed 
a complete line of equipment. Mr. Fisk was in charge. 

The American Electrical Works, while not making an ex- 
hibit, was represented by Messrs. Donohoe and Hammond. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, of New York 
and Chicago, was represented by Messrs. Pierce and Ein- 
stein. 

Frank B. Cook, of Chicago, displayed a line of pole top 
terminals, lightning arresters and protector devices of all 
kinds. 

W. J. Barr, of Cleveland, exhibited his line of transmitter 
arms, which are well and favorably known to manufac- 
turers. 

The American Steel and Wire Company was represented 
by C. S. Knight, A. J. Hess, Burley Ayres and N. H. Van 
Sicklen. 

W. H. Anderson & Sons Company, of Detroit, exhibited 
a line of construction tools and appliances, Mr. Anderson 
being in charge. 

The Allen-Hussey Company exhibited its inter-commu- 
nicating system and duplex telephone holder, Frank Hef- 
fron being in charge. 

The National Carbon Company, of Cleveland, M. H. 
Moffett in charge, displayed an extensive line of batteries 
and carbon specialties. 

Mr. G. H. Miller, representing the Miller Anchor Com- 
pany, Norwalk, exhibited a new form of guy anchor for 
which many claims are made. 

The New Haven Novelty Machine Company displayed 
new methods of cable splicing. Messrs. Thompson and Luke 
were in charge of the exhibit. 

The Acme Electric Company, of Chicago, made many 
new friends at this meeting through the work done by 
Messrs. Meissner and Walsh. 

The Warner Electric Company of Muncie, Ind., displayed 
its line of pole changers, the many merits of which were 
demonstrated by Mr. T. W. Warner. 

The Chicago Pay Station Company displayed a line of 
pay stations, counters and desk telephone holders. Messrs. 
Finch and Morganstein were in charge. 

The W. G. Nagel Electric Company, of Toledo, repre- 
sented by Mr. H. E. Adams, displayed a line of pay out 
reels and construction material of all kinds. 


The Eureka Electric Company made exhibits both at the 
hotel and at the factory and were represented by Messrs. 
[. J. and H. J. Kusel, Canmann and Rosenow. 


The Standard Telephone and Electric Company, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, while not making an exhibit, was repre- 
sented by its general manager, Mr. J. H. Parish. 


The Swedish-American Telephone Company was repre- 
sented by Messrs. E. B. and A. V. Overshiner, Macklin, 


Scott and Ferguson, whose time was fully taken up explain- 
ing to the many visitors the merits of the apparatus turned 
out by the company. 


The Central Telephone and Electric Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturers of telephones and switchboards, was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Cumming, Joys and Wallis. 


The F. Bissell Company, Toledo, displayed a complete 
line of pole houses and cable terminals. The exhibit was 
in charge of Messrs. Bissell, Hamilton and Walker. 


The Nungesser Electric Battery Company made a fea- 
ture of the 1900 battery as used in telephone work. Messrs. 
H. G. Robbins and T. G. Grier represented the company. 


The Automatic Electric Company entertained its friends 
and visitors both in hotel headquarters and at the new fac- 
tory, Messrs. Critchfield and Crook looking after the com- 
pany’s interests. 

The Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
showed its new common battery apparatus and transmitters. 
The company was represented by Messrs. George A. Briggs, 
Duval and Le Bourveau. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company was represented by 
its Chicago manager, E. R. Harding, who was kept busy 
showing the very complete line of bells and generators man- 
ufactured by this company. 


The Williams-Abbott Electric Company, of Cleveland, 
represented by L. Sands and F. H. Lincoln, showed a self- 
restoring magneto switchboard, a complete line of tele- 
phones and a new transmitter. 


Lindsley Brothers Company, Chicago, exhibited sections 
of poles and photographs of the yards, the following mem- 
bers of the company being in attendance: G. L. Lindsley, 
C. P. Lindsley and E. A. Lindsley. 


Raber & Watson, Chicago, dealers in cedar poles, showed, 
as their exhibit, a miniature railway with complete train, 
consisting of engine and cars loaded with poles. Messrs. 
Raber and Watson were in attendance. 


The New York Insulated Wire Company was represented 
by its popular Chicago manager, Mr. James Wolff, who, as 
chairman of the entertainment committee, found time to 
greet his many friends and customers. 

The H. B. Camp Company, of New York, showed its line 
of conduits, including some new patterns which are claimed 
to be the only variety of the sort in the market. J. A. 
Hammett, of the Chicago office, was in charge. 

The Calculagraph Company, of New York, exhibited a 
recording meter used for toll line work. This device at- 
tracted much attention and fully occupied the time of Messrs. 
\bbott and Wilson, in explaining its advantages. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company opened its 
new factory for the inspection of members of the associa- 
tion and the many visitors were more than pleased at the 
cordial reception they received from this company. 

The Farr Telephone and Construction Supply Company, 
Chicago, displayed a general line of telephones and supplies, 
including a new inter-communicating set and a special 
bridging telephone. Messrs. Farr and Hurst represented 
the company. 


The Electric Appliance Company attracted the delegates’ 
attention by means of footprints which led to a huge battery, 
for which the name “dry” was certainly a misnomer. 
Messrs. Dinsmore, Brown, Rall, Boole, McMullen and 
Bennett were in charge of the exhibits. 


The North Electric Company, of Cleveland, whose ex- 


hibit was in charge of Messrs. Knight, Sapp, Davis, Pratt 
and Bowman, showed a complete line of switchboards and 
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instruments, which called forth favorable comment from 
the many visitors. 


The Hipwell Manufacturing Company of Allegheny was 
represented by Messrs. H. H. Hipwell and J. A. Russell, 
who explained the advantages of Hipwell apparatus to their 
many visitors. 


The Western Telephone Manufacturing Company dis- 
played an attractive line of apparatus, making a feature of 
the new Western special telephone and the signal service 
outfit for military use. Messrs. Pringle, Keelyn and Pea- 
cock were in charge. 


The American Electric Telephone Company was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Burns, Ihmsen, Speed and Baer. The 
exhibit showed a section of multiple, central energy switch- 
board. A new transmitter was shown in parts, especial 
attention being called to the carbon. 

The Illinois Electric Specialty Company, of Chicago, 
made an attractive display, consisting of pole changers, 
ohmmeters and duplexers. F. B. Patten, assisted by H. O. 
Rugh, John Lyman and Robert Mitten, explained the ad- 
vantages of the apparatus to many visitors. 


The International Telephone Manufacturing Company 
displayed a complete line of equipment, including a new 
transmitter, arm, hook and receiver, all of which were 
favorably commented upon. Messrs. Shafer, McCormick, 
Burmeister and Stites were assisted by Messrs. Bentley and 
Barry. 


The Standard Underground Cable Company exhibited 
the various styles of cables it manufactures and also the 
first reels of copper wire turned out by the new mill at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Messrs. P. H. W. Smith, J. R. Wiley, 
FE. J. Pietzcker, Arthur Anderson and W. M. Rogers were 
in charge. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, of Chicago, New 
York and Atlanta, displayed its line of “protectors that pro- 
tect,” wire joints, fuses, terminals, distributing racks and a 
full assortment of the Rolfe Electric Company’s goods. 
Messrs. Jones, Kenney and Rolfe cared for the company’s 
many friends. 

Among the many attractive features of the convention 
was the music of Bredfield’s orchestra, in charge of T. E. 
Haase. During the evenings the music drew many to the 
concerts in the south parlor, while the musical program, 
rendered at the banquet, met with the approval of all, and 
Mr. Haase’s impersonation of Sousa was especially enter- 
taining. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany maintained headquarters at the hotel, where visitors 
were received, but the exhibits of this company were at its 
factory, Jackson Boulevard and Clinton street. The repre- 
sentatives in charge included Messrs. Stromberg, Stiger, 
Bowen, Tyler, Rosseau, Nate, Drelyers, Brown, Pierce, 
Hewitt, Smith, Lewis, Knight, Carr and Martin. 


The Sterling Electric Company, Lafayette, Indiana, made 
one of the most attractive displays at the convention, and 
its souvenir, a small gold desk set, was eagerly sought for by 
all. The apparatus shown comprised the most modern ideas 
in boards and instruments. Messrs. Doolittle and Taylor 
were assisted by a large force from the home office, among 
whom were H. T. Doolittle, S. B. Fowler, F. E. Rotchka, 
E. M. Johnson, Evan Shelby, G. W. Metcalf and Miss Hen- 
derson. 





TELEPHONY has proven to be a valuable publication tc 
me and so long as it continues as it has during the past 
year just keep my name at the head of your subscription 
list —FRANK M. WELCH. 


WELL KNOWN HEADS OF WELL KNOWN HOUSES. 


Charles Lincoln Burlingham, president of The McDermid 
Manufacturing Company, was born July 4, 1865, at Tonica, 
Illinois. He was educated in the schools of Springfield, 
Illinois, and in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston, graduating in the class of “86” with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in the metallurgical department, 
following the profession for three years as one of the assist- 
ant superintendents of the Chicago and Aurora Smelting 
and Refining Company. 

Mr. Burlingham became connected with electrical work 
in 1892 and with his present company in 1894 as one of 
the founders and secretary, which position he occupied until 
the present year, when he was elected president. 

Under his direction the company has grown from its 
small beginning until at the present time it has a modern 
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plant suitable for the manufacture of its products, some of 
which it was the first in the Independent field to attempt. 

Away from business Mr. Burlingham finds his greatest 
enjoyment in out of door life, being especially fond of pho- 
tography and revolver shooting and is considered one of 
the expert “small arm” shots of the middle west, holding 
many records both individual and in team practice, while 
his work with the camera is familiar to his friends. He 
is a man of high attainments and a close student of liter- 
ature, art and music. For a number of years he has been 
a conspicuous figure in the telephone field and his many 
friends will testify that Charles L. Burlingham is a gentle- 
man and a scholar. 





Your journal should be read by everyone interested in 
Independent telephony, and I would not be without it for 
double its cost—H. J. BoLiin. 
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DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


Conducted by ANDREWS & MURDOCH, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

















VILLAGE STREETS—USE BY TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

In an action by James G. Johnson against the New York 
and Pennsylvania Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the Supreme Court of New York, appellate division, has 
just reversed a decision of the special term, deciding in 
effect that the use of a populous street in a village of sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants for the erection of a telephone 
system, with the permission and under the direction and 
control of the trustees of the village, though without the 
consent of abutting owners, is not unlawful, as a matter of 
law. Justice Hiscock, who wrote the opinion, said: 

“This action was brought as one of ejectment, and the 
important facts appearing from the complaint and answer 
demurred to, and presenting the question above stated, are 
substantially as follows: The village of Salamanca is an 
incorporated village, and ‘has within its limits a population 
consisting of several thousand,’ and Broad street is ‘a 
populous street in the said village.’ Plaintiff is a land- 
owner upon said street, holding title in fee to the center 
thereof. The defendant is a domestic corporation, duly in- 
corporated under chapter 265, of the Laws of 1848, and the 
various acts amendatory thereof, and engaged in conducting 
a general telephone and telegraph business throughout the 
southern part of the state of New York and the northern 
part of the state of Pennsylvania. As a part of such busi- 
ness and system it has a telephone exchange and office in 
the village of Salamanca, which is also connected with a 
system operated by the Bell Telephone Company, which has 
exchanges and stations in nearly all cities and villages in 
the United States. The trustees of said village duly con- 
ferred upon defendant the right to string its line of poles 
and wires along Broad street in front of plaintiff’s premises 
as part of its telephone system. Said board had general 
supervision and control over the streets of said village. 
There is no claim that it exercised its power in granting the 
defendant this permission in any unusual or improper way, 
or that defendant has been guilty of putting up its poles and 
wires in any such manner as to unnecessarily obstruct or in- 
terfere with the rights of plaintiff or the public in the street 
in question. 

“Tt is settled that the purported grant by the legislature, in 
the acts under which defendant was incorporated and has 
acted, of the permission to telegraph and kindred companies 
to erect their poles and wires along streets and highways, 
does not in fact convey the right so to do unless such erec- 
tions are within the limits of the public easement in said 
streets and highways; and it is also settled that the owner- 
ship by a property owner of the fee to the center of the 
street or highway does not give him any additional right 
to prevent any such use of a street or highway, provided 
the same is within the limits of such public easement. Eels 
v3. Telegraph Co., 143 N. Y. 133, 38 N. E. 202, 25 L. R. 
A. 640. In considering what are the proper limits of law- 
ful public use of a street or highway, a natural and well de- 
fined distinction has been drawn by the courts between rural 
or country roads and city streets. It has been decided be- 
yond question that public necessity requires the latter to 
be subjected to many purposes which would not be neces- 
sary or proper in the case of the former. 

“Passing upon the right of a telenrhone company like de- 
fendant to place its wires in a public street in a city, this 
court has fully held and decided that such right was within 
the limits of the public easement in a city street. Castle vs. 
Telephone Co., 49 App. Div. 437, 63 N. Y. Supp. 482. In 


the classification of, and distinction to be drawn between, 
city streets and rural highways, the courts have treated 
viliage streets as more analogous and akin to the former 
than to the latter. Eels vs. Telegraph Co., supra; Castle 
vs. Telephone Co., supra. Such conclusion is a natural 
one. No fixed and arbitrary line upon the subject of public 
uses and necessities can be drawn between the streets of a 
city and a village. The more populous the latter becomes, 
the more extensive will be its public needs and the demand 
for public conveniences. In a smaller degree than in the 
case of a large city, its streets will always, in the natural 
course of events, be subjected to greater public demands 
and uses than the ordinary rural highway. Therefore 
many of the arguments which were employed in the solu- 
tion of the question presented to this court in the Castle 
case, above cited, are naturally suggested in the argument 
and disposition of this appeal. We have not before us, 
however, so fully as in the former case, the facts upon 
which to dispose of the question. It appears, simply, that 
Salamanca is an incorporated village of several thousand, 
and that the street in question is a populous one. Under 
the circumstances, upon the facts presented, we do not 
feel disposed to hold as matter of law that the use of the 
street for the erection of a telephone system under the di- 
rection and control of the board of trustees of said village 
is not proper and lawful, and we therefore reach the de- 
termination to reverse the judgment appealed from. Upon 
the trial of the case there doubtless will be a full and com- 
plete presentation of all the facts surrounding and bearing 
upon the question at issue, and thus the basis laid for a 
more intelligent and satisfactory consideration of it than 
can now be had. The interlocutory judgment appealed from 
should be reversed, and plaintiff’s demurrer overruled with 
costs to the appellant.” 


RIGHTS OF ABUTTING LOT OWNERS. 

Amos Post is the owner of a lot situate on the westerly 
side of Main street, in the village of Catskill, New York. 
The sidewalk in front of such premises on Main street is 
about ten feet wide. Upon the outer edge of such walk, and 
about a foot from the southerly line of such lot, projecting 
into the street, the Hudson River Telephone Company had 
erected and maintained for about twelve years, a pole of 
about one foot in diameter at the base, and upon which 
were strung its telephone wires. The company was duly 
organized as a telephone company in 1883, and the village 
of Catskill was within the territory specified in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation. For many years it has, with the con- 
sent of such village authorities, conducted its business in 
such village. Post obtained title to the lot above referred 
to in May, 1897. The pole continued to stand there until 
June 4, 1902. On that day the plaintiff caused the base 


‘thereof to be cut through close to the sidewalk, and moved to 


the south, so that it rested on the adjoining land, and was 
sustained by wires strung thereon. Subsequently the com- 
pany attempted to reset the pole in the same place from 
which Post had removed it, and Post began an action to 
permanently enjoin it from so doing. The Supreme Court 
of New York, appellate division, has just decided that Post 
cannot claim the right to an injunction restraining the com- 
pany from replacing the pole on the ground that he was 
merely seeking to preserve the status quo; he having him- 
self destroyed the status quo. 
Post vs. Hudson River Tel. Co., 78 N. Y. Supp. 576. 
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THE INTERSTATE CONVENTION. 


The convention of the Interstate Independent Telephone 
Association held in this city on December ninth, tenth and 
eleventh was the most successful of its kind in the history 
of the movement for the reason that it considered many 
points and problems of most vital concern to the companies 
doing business in the nine prominent states forming, geo- 
graphically, this organization, and from this meeting should 
come much that is beneficial both to the operating companies 
and to the manufacturers and supply men whose efforts 
have assisted so materially in every way. The papers and 
discussions have included in their scope ideas and questions 
which, previously, did not seem to be such important fac- 
tors to the Independents, but which, now that a greater 
unity is desired in the operating field, become live issues if 
the Independents are to give to their patrons the best of 
service and the most modern methods, both in the local as 
well as in the long-distance and toll line service. 

This convention demonstrates that this association is pre- 
eminently a leader in the Independent movement and has 
within its power the ability to set such an example as may 
cause other organizations of a similar nature to regard it as 
« most potent element in Independent affairs. 

In the membership of this association are some four thou- 
sand exchanges in active operation, representing a capital 
of one hundred million dollars, which amount is steadily 
increasing as the Independents add to their already existing 
plants or install new ones. 

The exhibits attest the rapid strides made by the manu- 
facturers in the competitive endeavor to furnish the best 
that science and skill can produce. The range of exhibits 
covered everything necessary to the complete exchange and 
was the most comprehensive showing that has ever been 
made by the manufacturers. 

That the outgoing officers have been active in the in- 
terests of the association it is needless to say, for the suc- 
cess of the convention fully attests their diligence and fidelity 
to the affairs entrusted to them and to Mr. Rainey, the re- 
tiring president, is credit especially due for his manage- 
ment of the executive affairs of the association. Mr. C. E. 
Hull, president-elect, has been prominently identified with 
the Independents and has the hearty co-operation of his 
official associates. Mr. E. M. Coleman has given his time 
and attention most freely and may well feel that his indi- 
vidual labor has done much to bring affairs to their present 
satisfactory condition. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that the work of the 
finance committee, composed of Messrs. Burns, Kellogg, 
Stromberg, Overshiner, Pierce, Slingluff, Messer and Kee- 
lyn, as well as the work of the entertainment committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Wolff, Doolittle, Jones, Nate, Dins- 
more, Farr, Patten and McMeal, reflects credit for the thor- 
oughness with which it was done. 

TELEPHONY presents its compliments to the Interstate In- 
dependent Telephone Association and trusts that the next 
ensuing twelve months shall bring to it continued success 
and prosperity. 





OUR MESSAGE TO THOUGHTFUL TELEPHONE 
MEN. 





We offer our pages to practical operating telephone men 
for the discussion of live topics affecting the broad interests 
of Independent telephony, to the end that the investing 
public may perceive whether thoughtful telephone men are 
a unit in accepting as demonstrated facts, the cardinal prin- 
ciples that underlie the telephone industry. For instance, 
is it true, and why is it true, that (1) the greater the num- 
ber of subscribers to a given telephone system and the wider 
the scope of service supplied, the greater the relative value 
of the service to the average subscriber, and the smaller the 
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relative price paid by that subscriber? (2) Is it true that 
the cost to the company of supplying service increases with 
an increase in the number of subscribers though the number 
of calls per subscriber increases as the number of subscrib- 
ers increase? (3) Is it true that to care for all these addi- 
tional calls per subscriber necessitates a larger operating 
force per subscriber? (4) Is it true that the more compli- 
cated and costly mechanism that is essential to the success- 
ful working of a large modern exchange, together with 
the comprehensive conduit system now required in all large 
cities, necessitates a far heavier investment per subscriber 
than is required in smaller plants? (5) Is it true that it is 
equitable and just to base all charges for local service on a 
measured-service rate; and is there any likelihood of this 
meter rate being universally adopted to the exclusion of 
the flat rate? (6) Are the flat rates charged by many Inde- 
pendent telephone companies far too low to afford satisfac- 
tory maintenance charges, to say nothing of a fair return on 
the investment? (7) Is it true that well-informed investors 
fight shy of telephone securities unless a rigid examination 
discloses large underlying tangible values ? 





TELEPHONY’S CONVENTION REPORT. 


It is with feelings not entirely unmixed with pride that we 
call attention to TELEPHONY’s report of the proceedings of 
the Interstate Independent Association. 

The difficulties and trials incident to such a description 
of the business transactions of an organization will be but 
little realized by the casual reader, from a cursory examina- 
tion of the text, but it will be more readily appreciated what 
the work entails when it is stated that the report which 
appears in our pages is nearly twice the volume of an 
average work of fiction and is compiled from the work of 
many stenographers and reporters. 

It is therefore with pleasure that TELEPHONY presents 
this, the most comprehensive and best report yet published, 
as well as the most complete ever given to telephone read- 
ers by any similar publication in the world. 

In this, as in ev erything else, TELEPHONY is easily first. 





SAFEGUARDING TELEPHONE INVESTMENTS. 


There are many reasons why it is far more essential to 
safeguard investments in the operating telephone field than 
in many other lines of industry that are seemingly as haz- 
ardous. For the experience of years has shown how im- 
possible it is to maintain intact the integrity of an invest- 


ment, whether it be large or small, in telephone lines and 
exchanges, unless a fund is regularly provided out of the 


gross earnings from which payments can be made to cover 
the extraordinary expenses that are usually. included in 
what telephone men term deferred maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, and contingencies. 

Some telephone companies make it a practice to enter all 
items properly chargeable to extraordinary expenses in an 
account bearing that title. Other companies prefer to use 
for that account the caption of “depreciation,” claiming that 
depreciation signifies conditions which necessitate a more 
or less frequent replacement or reconstruction of all the 
property employed in the telephone business, except the 
ducts and the buildings. And these companies draw the 
line very sharply between maintenance in the sense of re- 
newals and repairs by reason of ordinary wear and tear 
in service, and depreciation. Then other companies prefer 
to open two accounts, giving one the title of “deferred 
maintenance” and including therein the cost of new equip- 
ment designed to replace an equal capacity of old or obso- 
lete apparatus, while the other account bears the title of 
“contingencies,” and includes the cost of replacing good cir- 
cuits broken by sleet storms, or of rebuilding a pole line de- 


stroyed by a cyclone. Still other companies hold that so 
long as the rapid advancement in the art and the phenom- 
enal increase in users continues to render equipment obso- 
lete after only three or four years of service, an “improve- 
ment” account should be opened, and this account should 
be charged with the difference between the depreciation 
proper of the displaced equipment and the actual loss re- 
corded after the salvage is secured. 

But no matter under what title the account appears, long 
experience shows the necessity for annually including as a 
part of the regular operating expenses a sum equal to 10 
per cent of the actual cash investment in the telephone plant, 
and then of placing that amount to the credit of the fund 
provided to cover the lessening in value of the property as a 
whole. And until a telephone company has created such a 
fund and regularly set aside the allotted annual allowance, 
the true earning power of its plant cannot be determined. 

At first thought this annual allowance of 10 per cent of the 
actual cash investment may appear too large to many Inde- 
pendents not familiar with the governing conditions. But a 
thorough study of tangible causes that tend to lessen the 
tangible values of the investment in telephone property, to 
say nothing of the more elusive and almost intangible fac- 
tors, will convince every honest searcher for truth that an 
allowance of IO per cent is none too large. For there are 
more than ten live, tangible conditions that invariably tend 
to depreciate telephone values, either directly through causes 
and results easily perceptible, or indirectly through a di- 
minished earning power that may be easily traced to its 
governing cause. Furthermore, such an _earnest study 
will show that even though this 10 per cent allowance may 
appear large at first thought, it is only a form of investment 
insurance that will naturally aid in safeguarding so large an 
investment in a hazardous enterprise, and virtually enhance 
its value. 





DENSE TRAFFIC REDUCES PROFIT. 


independent telephone managers whose list of subscrib- 
ers has attained to proportions that indicate that a greater 
profit could be made if one-fifth would drop out, and “more 
profit’ could be made with one-half the present number of 
subscribers, as Mr. Dickson puts it, can find a kind of cold 
comfort in Mr. Ridgely’s statement at the recent annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association: “I have 
recently seen a statement that the profits of the operation 
of one of the great railway trunk lines are being reduced by 
too great a density of traffic and too large a volume of busi- 
ness. Heretofore it had been found that as the volume and 
density of traffic increased the cost of operation, and par- 
ticularly the cost of conducting transportation, was a much 
smaller proportion of the gross earnings, and, in conse- 
quence, the net earnings increased more rapidly than the 
eross. Now, however, it is found that there is a limit to 
this with a given plant of tracks, terminals and motive 
power, and that when the volume and density of traffic 
passes a certain point, the slightest delay or derangement 
of train movement spreads so rapidly and so far that it more 
than proportionately increases the cost of operation and 
the resulting net earnings are less than with a smaller gross 
amount.” 





The Northwestern Cederman’s Association has issued 
call for its seventh annual meeting to be held at the West 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 12th, 1902. 

The usual rates are to be made by the railroads for this 
meeting, namely one and one-third fare for the round trip, 
providing one hundred persons attend. 

The coming annual meeting should be well attended, for 
the year has been a fairly prosperous one and there are 
many matters of importance requiring attention at this 
time. 
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Dawn of Independent Telephony 
In Canada. 

















Until very recently the telephone business in the Do- 
minion of Canada has been very limited. It has been con- 
trolled and handled practically the same as the telephone 
business in the United States previous to the expiration of 
the fundamental patents. 

The exchanges have been using the same make of equip- 
ment, under similar terms, to those made with sub-licensee 
Beil companies here. 

The first strong, definite important opposition to the old 
company in the Dominion has been recently started by the 
towns of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, and a 
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car shops where it builds its cars. The Current River Falls 
are being utilized by the town for generating electricity for 
the street railway system, electric lighting, heating and 
manufacturing purposes. Both towns own their respective 
electric lighting systems, water systems and now have just 
completed their public telephone plants. 

The prime mover in the establishment of the telephone 
system was Mr. W. P. Cooke, chairman of the electric light 
and power committee, Port Arthur, whose portrait is shown 
herewith. Through the strong efforts of Mr. Cooke, Mayor 
I. M. Mathews, Commissioner Ray of Port Arthur, Mayor 
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FIG. I. PORT ARTHUR EXCHANGE SWITCHBOARD. 


brief account of the towns and their systems will be of in- 
terest. 

The exchanges in these towns are of especial interest, they 
being probably the first where the municipality itself put in 
public service plants in opposition to the old established 
company. 

The town of Port Arthur, first known as “Prince Arthur’s 
Landing,” the pleasure-seekers’ paradise of the Dominion, 
is located on the west shore of Thunder Bay, the principal 
bay on Lake Superior. Its twin sister, the town of Fort 
William, is the most natural shipping center of the north- 
west, occupying a striking position on the Kaministiqui 
River, about a mile from where the stream enters Thunder 
Bay. This town is the spot of the fort, stores and dwellings 
of the old Northwest Fur Company. Both of these towns 
are making very rapid progress and are destined to be 
among the foremost cities of the Dominion. 

Port Arthur owns about seven miles of electric street rail- 
way line connecting the two towns, together with its own 


Dyke, Commissioners Jackson and Brown of Fort William, 
comprising the joint telephone committee, and other public- 
spirited citizens, the proposition for establishing telephone 
systems was adopted almost unanimously by the voters at a 
special election in April last. 

After receiving propositions from many of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of equipment and dealers in supplies 
from the different countries furnishing this line of appara- 
tus and material, the line wire was ordered shipped dfrect 
from Germany, the poles and other construction material 
from the Dominion and the telephones, switchboards and 
central office apparatus from the United States. 

The construction work was done by the towns and the 
telephones and switchboards were manufactured and the 
central office equipment installed by the International Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Fig. 1 shows a view of the Port Arthur exchange switch- 
board room. Fig. 2 is a front view of the Fort William 
board. 
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These boards are strictly central. energy lamp _ signal 
trunking switchboards with double lamp supervisory clear- 
ing-out signals. They are built in regular multiple switch- 
board frames and cabinet, so arranged that when the num- 
ber of subscribers increases and extensions are required 
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FIG. 2. FORT WILLIAM SWITCHBOARD. 

above the number that can be operated from two positions, 
the necessary multiple spring jacks may be installed and the 
board readily made into a full multiple switchboard with- 
out discarding the original installation. 

The switchboards in the two exchanges are the same in 
every particular. Each board is equipped with 280 sub- 
scribers’ lines, 140 to each position. They are arranged so 
that sixty lines or even more may be added to each oper- 
ator’s position and also additional positions or sections add- 
ed at any time. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of the board and the parts more 














FORT WILLIAM SWITCHBOARD. 


FIG. 3. 
in detail. The key shelves (one of which is shown turned 
up) are made of a veneer of five layers of wood, securely 
glued together. The ringing and listening keys are mount- 
ed on the bottom of the shelf with the levers extending 
through nickel-plated swivel escutcheons mounted on the 





top. All terminals of the International key being at one end 
makes it possible to have all wires made up in one cable 
form, leaving the platinum contact points free and open for 
inspection. 

On the closed key-shelf is shown one of the line signal 
lamps and holder. The holder is an opaque insulating tube 
with an opal set in a brass cap. It is provided with slots at 
the opposite end from the opal, leaving the terminals of 
the lamp exposed when inserted. The opaque tube with 
lamp is very easily placed in the bank of lamp jacks direct 
from the front of the board, as is shown in the top left 





FIG. 4. 


bank. The lamp being inclosed confines all the light to the 
one opal and prevents any possible chance for a mistake in 
knowing the right signal. 

The line lamps are mounted in jacks shown in Fig. 4, 
built in strips of ten. The springs of the jacks are made of 
the best sheet spring German silver. They are provided 
with a formed projection so that they make a good point 
connection with the base of the lamp when inserted. The 
springs are set into a hard rubber strip and firmly clamped 
with a brass strip insulated with mica. The spring block is 





FIG. 5. 


fastened to the front piece with heavy brass studs. The front 
piece is a heavy brass rail faced with hard rubber, with the 
proper holes for receiving the lamps with holders. Each 
end of the front rail forms a flange which is set into the 
iron switchboard frame and to which the banks are clamped 
from the front with a bolt and nut. 

The spring jacks (Fig. 5) which correspond in number 
with the line lamps are also mounted in strips of ten. The 





FIG. 6. 


front piece of the bank of jacks is made of a veneer of 
hard rubber front and back, with a brass rail for its center. 
The holes in the brass rail are of sufficient size to receive 
a hard rubber bushing before inserting the jack ferrule. 
The brass rail provides a means for firmly clamping the 
banks of jacks to the iron frame and also makes the banks 
strong and durable. 

A pair of supervisory signals are placed in the plug board 
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directly in front of each pair of cords. The clearing-out 
lamps are mounted in tubes similar to the line lamp holders. 
These tubes are provided with an opal holding cap, on which 
is placed a small arched wire guard which prevents the 
opals being broken by impact from the plugs and also serves 
as a means for conveniently taking the tube, with lamp, 





FIG. 7. 
from the socket. These are removed from the top of the 
plug board, as is shown in the second pair at the right. 

The plug board and the pilot lamp panel located back of 
the plugs are covered with heavy belt leather. In the center 
of the board, between the two operators’ positions are 
mounted the trunk signals and trunk jacks connecting the 
two exchanges. The boards are provided with a key so 
that at night, when but few calls are received, the battery 
power ringing generator may be switched on at any time 
and operated only when required. 

Fig. 6 shows the relay rack and the combination distribut- 











ing and lightning arrester rack, with heat coil and carbon 
arresters. On the relay rack are mounted all the line re- 
lays, supervisory and pilot relays and coils. The relays are 
securely mounted on iron strips, supported on an angle iron 
rack. The relays are securely inclosed in a dust-proof brass 
shell. 


Fig. 7 shows the power switchboard, the charging ma- 
chine with alternating motor, the main ringing machine with 
alternating motor and the auxiliary ringing machine. The 
auxiliary ringing machine is operated from the storage bat- 
teries. 

The marble power board is supplied with a charging cir- 
cuit ammeter, a discharge circuit ammeter, a voltmeter, 
voltmeter switch, starting boxes, field rheostat, circuit 





FIG. 9. 
breaker, bus bars and all necessary copper knife switches 
for properly controlling the entire system. 

The power tables are made from angle iron and are strong 
and rigid. The top is of a thick maple slab, supported on 
soft rubber balls, set in a maple frame, mounted on the top 
of the iron rack. 

Fig. 8 shows the storage battery plant. The plant consists 
of a set of twelve cells chloride accumulator, in duplicate. 
The twelve cells supply all the battery current for the 
operators’ instruments, line, supervisory and pilot lamps and 
all the subscribers’ instruments. 

The battery rack is constructed of architectural iron and 
is strong and well braced. The shelves are heavy slate 
slabs. 

The central office at Port Arthur is in the second floor of 
the building shown in Fig. 9. This building is in the exact 
center of distribution. Four leads of wires of equal num- 
ber of circuits run in each direction from this point along 
hoth streets. The municipal plant’s lead is shown at the 
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FIG. 10. 


right side of the street. The telephone wires are placed at 
the top of the pole lines and the 2,000 volt alternating cur- 
rent electric light circuits are attached about eight feet 
below the lower telephone wires. 

Fig. 10 shows one of the Municipality's pole lines on 
Court street from the corner of the exchange building. 

Fig. 11 shows the trunk line between Port Arthur and 
Fort William, about four miles distant. The telephone 
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wires are placed on the poles with 500-volt direct current 
street railway feeders. The street railway feeders are placed 
about six feet below the telephone wires. The telephone 
wires are transposed every fifth pole. 

Fig. 12 shows a portable desk telephone. Fig. 13 shows 
a residence wall instrument. 

These telephones are so designed and constructed that 











FIG. II. 


there are no exposed metal parts that form any part of the 
circuit at any time. On the desk instrument the hook and 
the pedestal are fully insulated from the circuit. All the 
springs of the switch are mounted in the head of the 

















FIG. 12. 


pedestal and are firmly clamped to rubber blocks with the 
screws terminating in metal and not depending on threaded 
rubber. The contacts are provided with genuine platinum, 
riveted into German silver springs. The restoring spring 
is so formed that it gives three inches of heavy German 





silver spring for restoring the hook. The contact springs 
are so arranged that they form a sliding connection, mak- 
ing a good, positive contact at all times. The springs and 





FIG. 13. 


contact points are inclosed in a brass cap to prevent dust 
entering the working parts and to prevent these parts from 
being thrown out of adjustment. All exposed parts of 
the desk set are made of brass and are heavily nickel-plated 





FIG. 14. 


and highly polished. Both cords of the transmitter circuit 
are taken direct from the front and back electrodes, through 
the center of the pedestal to its base, where they connect 
with the terminal block. The pedestal is made from a brass 
casting and is constructed so as to be rigid and durable. 
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working or holding its adjustment. The rubber shell serves 





All the telephones are equipped with the company’s own 
designed transmitter, shown in Fig. 14, and their own de- only as a cover and completely incloses the receiver, leav- 
signed receiver shown in Fig. 15. ing no exposed metal parts. ie 
All the wall telephones are equipped with improved Be 


The transmitter is very neat in design and has every de- 
This switch is self-contained 


switch, as shown in Fig. 16. i 
and has its contact springs firmly clamped in a rubber block E 
and insulated from the binding plate with mica insulation. i 
It has a restoring spring five inches in length, made of 
heavy spring sheet German silver. It is so designed and 
constructed that the switch has no rubbing or scraping parts 
excepting at the contact points, which form a long sliding 





\ connection. 

\ The International telephones are so constructed and 
N ( wired that they avoid practically all side tone, which is 
\ very annoying, especially in noisy places, and are very 
\ sensitive to sounds coming in direct contact with the dia- 
\ phragm, as in ordinary conversation. 

\ 1) It may be said that with this class of equipment practi- 
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FIG. 15. 
tailed part made of the very best material and workmanship. 
It is claimed to be one of the most powerful and best made 
The transmitter diaphragm is in- 


instruments of its kind. 
PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 


W. P. COOKE, CHAIRMAN ELEC. ST. & P. CO., 
cally opening up the Independent telephone business in the 
Dominion, it will have a tendency to bring a large part of 
the trade in this line to the United States. 





TOO MUCH FREE TALK ON TELEPHONES. 


According to recent news from Chester, Pa., in order to 
prevent as far as possible, the superfluous use of lines with- 
in the free radius and to give all subscribers an equal oppor- 
tunity to the use of the facilities provided, and being pro- 
vided, the United Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
decided that five minutes shall be the maximum time that 
= any subscriber may use a trunk line continuously free of 
: charge. On all conversations exceeding five minutes, a 
charge will be made for excess time at the regular pay sta- 
tion rate between the points where the conversation is being 





FIG. 16. 
sulated from the shell and both sides of the circuit are taken 
direct from the electrodes. held. 

The receiver combines all of the essential features of an This decision has been made for mutual benefit of the 
instrument of this kind and has all its working parts self- company’s subscribers, since the erection of new lines and 


contained and not depending on the rubber shell for its additions to its present facilities were begun. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by J. C. KELSEY, Professor of Telephony, Pardue University. 

















I have tried a cheap plan for connecting up phantom 
circuits. Anyone who has a pair of 1000 ohm extension 
bells can use the same by taking off the gongs, tapper 
and armature, and soldering a piece of small wire to the 
joint between the two coils, and running it to the ground 
post of the bell box as per sketch. See Fig. 1.—C. E. N. 

The idea of phantom circuits is an alluring one, and 
every attempt toward the accomplishment of a successful 
phantom system of circuits is a worthy step. The idea 
proposed by C. E. N. is a good one and shows a tendency 
on his part to meet conditions and emergencies fearlessly. 
3ut the apparatus at each end of the line in question is not 
all. The condition of the line, the question of balance, 
insulation and all, must be considered. To make a phantom 
grounded circuit, a metallic circuit is workable in a place 
where no earth currents are flowing. To make a metallic 
phantom circuit from two metallic lines will eliminate the 
earth currents, and such circuits are in commercial use, 
and one is known of where eight parties are put on one 
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metallic circuit, eight on the other, and eight on the metallic 
phantom, giving satisfaction to the users. Users admit the 
presence of cross-talk, and kindred noises. The great ques- 
tion being agitated by the long distance company is a phan- 
tom method, which will give service between New York 
and Chicago, but the question of transposition is yet to be 
settled, allowing that the present method, as suggested by 
C. E. N. is sufficient for the ends of the circuit. The first 
metallic circuit is regularly transposed; so are all the indi- 
vidual metallic circuits with regard to one another. Sup- 
pose we take the first and second pairs, and make a third 
circuit. Take pairs three and four and make a third circuit, 
and so on. The question arises, how are the first and sec- 
ond, and as many phantoms as you have, going to be pro- 
tected from one another? So a second system of transpo- 
sition must be used, treating each complete metallic circuit 
as a single wire. 

This department would like to receive more communica- 
tions like that proposed by C. E. N., so that this question 
of phantom circuits may be more fully discussed. There 
can be no doubt of its importance, even if the phantom 
circuit be used for nothing else than an overflow service 
wire, though not perfect. 


We have a toll line entering our town, which parallels 
the electric light lead for five blocks and is too noisy for 


use when the lights are turned on. It is a grounded line, 
and we do not care to make it metallic for the twenty miles. 
We also have a through toll line now, but are unable to 
connect our subscribers to it, without extreme noise. The 
system is a grounded return, with metallic switchboard 
circuit. We can connect two metallic lines quietly. En- 
closed find sketch left by installer—F. 





The enclosed sketch is shown in Fig. 2. Kr is the listen- 
ing key, and K2 and K3 the ringing keys, and COD the 
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FIG. 2. 








clearing out drop. In this case the toll line is unbalanced, 
that is, is grounded by the connection with the return line, 
and is noisy. For the same reason, the grounded toll line is 
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noisy in connection with the long through toll line. You 
probably have fifteen pairs of cords on the board. You 
could set aside three or four of these pairs for toll work, 
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FIG. 3. 
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and make the following alterations: in each pair of the 
cords set aside, place a repeating coil permanently, as 
shown in Fig. 3. Between the inner contacts of keys K3 
and K2 place RP, the repeating coil, so that the operator 
may still ring straight out on the line. The operators set 
is bridged across the line, as is the clearing out drop, COD. 
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FIG. 4. 
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There may be some difficulty in a clearing out from the K3 
end, which may be remedied by the placing of a condenser 
at the middle points of the repeating coil, as shown in 
Fig. 4, where C is the condenser. The chances are that the 
drop will fall without the condenser, yet it is not a surety. 
The party on the K2 end would ring down the drop, COD, 
inductively, while the K3 party would ring directly into the 
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EXCHANGE, 
FIG. 5. 

drop, but the drop is paralleled by the repeater half, which 
will take some of the current away from the drop and 
weaken the ringing effect. When one considers that the 
condenser has a high resistance to slow alternating cur- 
rents, such as a ringing generator, of about six thousand 
ohms, it is easier to see why the drop should fall more 
decidedly with the condenser in the circuit. 

Fig. 5 shows the grounded toll line paralleled by the elec- 
tric light lines for about five blocks. Fig. 6 shows the old 
grounded toll line converted into a metallic line for one 
block beyond the end of the electric light leads from the 
exchange, by means of a repeating coil on the pole, well 
protected from weather and also from lightning. A trans- 
position may be two or more might be in order; or as 
many as will entirely wipe out the induction. The grounded 
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FIG. 6. 


end must be well earthed to avoid freezing out, or the sum- 
mer drying out. Repeating coils are made now so effective 
that a drop or any number of drops and bells may be 
agitated just as strongly as if the line were clear. As far 
as transmission is concerned, there are times when a repeat- 
ing coil helps, actually helps. So the remaining cord cir- 
cuits may be equipped with repeaters, and all cords used 
indiscriminately. 





Give cause and remedy on a copper metallic line of fifty 
miles, with a spur of about twenty miles, which joins the 
main line half way, in which each station is equipped with 
a 1000 ohm bell bridged across the line. When there is 
a high wind the bells ring constantly and the line is so 
noisy that it cannot be used.—L. E. R. 

Your line is rather a short one to meet with such disturb- 
ances. Long lines are affected by driving winds laden with 
dust, or snow, or even wheat threshings, causing such a 
crackling and popping on the line as to forbid its use. It 
causes the drops to fall and bells to keep up a monotonous 
tapping all day long. Several times the trouble has been 
stopped by the moving of a threshing crew, and finally 


experiment showed that static coils eliminated the trouble 
entirely. A static coil is one with two windings on the 
same core, so arranged that in series they offer a bridging 
impedance, yet allowing the surging static line charges to 
leave both sides -of the line by a non-impedance path 
directly to the earth through its middle point. 


This does not unbalance the line, and with two five hundred. 


ohm impedances in series, bridged across the line at the 
middle of the toll line, transmission should not suffer. We 
would suggest that you note the direction of the wind next 
time, and cut off the spur for a moment, and decide which 
part of the line is most exposed, and tell the readers of 
TELEPHONY more about your experience. One can imagine 
each flake of snow, or each wheat hull, or even each speck 
of dust laden with positive or negative electric charge, and 
in the process of being blown on, some of them come into 
contact with the wire and discharge themselves of their 
electrical load. Sometimes more positive charges land on 
one wire than do negative on the other side of the metallic 
circuit, and as nature in all forms is striving to come to 
equilibrium, these charges keep trying to even up their 
charges and rush forward and backward through the drops 
and bells along the line, and naturally energize them, caus- 
ing them to ring or the drops to fall. As each of the charges 
has a potential in respect to the earth, the static coil stands 
ready to conduct the charges to earth before there is a 
metallic equilibrium attempted. It is surprising to note how 
effectually the bridged impedance is with its grounded 
center. If the impedance at one end is not effectual, then 
another should be placed at the other end of the line during 
the storm. There is small possibility that swinging wires 
cause the trouble. The approach of winter, with driving 
snows and winds, will affect many toll lines and should 
make L. E. R.’s question an important one. 





SWITCHBOARD AND INSTRUMENT CORDS. 


BY CHARLES LINCOLN BURLINGHAM, B. S. 
At the beginning of the telephone industry the question of 
cords was a simple one and the importance of a good cord 
was not fully appreciated, as an ordinary single conductor 


was all that was required. 


This cord, as first used, was made up of a conductor con- 
sisting of a number of strands of fine copper wire and in- 
sulated in a very ordinary manner, no especial attention be- 
ing given to the latter qualification. The cord, being stiff, 
made the use of pulleys impossible and the entire lengths of 
cord were exposed, being generally laid along the keyboard. 

The difficulties arising from the use of this cord were 
few, as it was a simple proposition to recut the cord when a 
break occurred, while the plugs, being large, gave ample 
room for the connection and all this work could be per- 
formed by a novice. oY =. 

When more connections were required than could be 
made by this single conductor a new element entered’ into 
the proposition and to effect the desired result two plugs 
were used with two single conductor cords, one end of each 
cord terminating in a plug, the other end of each going to a 
single plug. 

The growth in the various telephone installations soon 
rendered it imperative to have the cords brought to a greater 
degree of compactness and pulley weights were introduced, 
thus caring for the slack in the cord and also keeping it 
out of the way when not in use. 

The double circuit brought about complications owing 
to the double pulley weights and the metallic circuit requir- 
ing two contacts in the spring jack, a plug was constructed 
with two separate conductors, the sleeve and the tip, but 
it was an entirely different matter to make a cord that was 
satisfactory. The first trials were made with two separate 
cords under one pulley, but this practice was abandoned as 
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the cords did not run evenly, so a cover was braided over 
two cords with no better results as the cord this produced 
was stiff and clumsy, and the stranded wires breaking, 
forced their way through the coverings and short-circuited 
the cords, thus greatly increasing the labor of maintenance 
and the cost of attending to the plugs. 

To remedy the stiffness of the cord, tinsel was introduced, 
the conductors were insulated from each other and placed 
under one cover. 

The first cords of this type gave trouble owing to the 
poor quality of tinsel, so a few strands of copper wire were 
used to increase the conductivity, these strands, few in num- 
ber, were placed on the inside of the tinsel and this addi- 
tion, together with the increased pliability of the cord, due 
to the use of softer insulating material, produced a cord 
that gave a fair degree of satisfaction. It was found that 
the greatest point of wear on the cord was about half an 
inch from the plug handle, as operators persisted in pull- 
ing plugs out by the cord instead of using the handle, and 
in forcing the plug into the jack by striking with the palm 
of the hand, thus bending the cord at a right angle. An- 
other great fault was that the cord stretched when the opera- 
tor was compelled to make distant connections, thus putting 
the strain on the conductors, which ultimately broke. 

To lessen these objections a spiral was placed around the 
cord under the outer cover and this removed a portion of 
the strain at the plug and at the cord terminal rack. 

Tinsel cords soon oxidized, upon exposure, and the con- 
nection at the cord terminal rack being made under a screw 
and washer, the contact frequently became poor, so clips 
were used to minimize this trouble. 

The use of pulley weights added a new source of deteri- 
oration, the wearing out of the cover owing to friction as 
the cord passed through the cord seat. 

This wearing out of covers gave rise to considerable ex- 
perimenting as to proper material for the outer braid, silk 
was the most desirable, owing to the flexibility, but it frayed 
out most rapidly of all. Cottons, worsteds, and linen have 
all been tried and the latter is the best we have to-day. At 
the time of these experiments it was noticed that the pers- 
piration from an operator’s hand affected the cord very 
materially, combining with the coloring matter of the dye 
to produce a chemical change that was exceedingly injuri- 
ous to the conductor. This was demonstrated very clearly 
in the exhaustive tests made by the Bell company, and since 
that time that company has used, for the most part, white 
linen for the outer cover, the greatest objection to which is 
its color. Among the earliest experiments in the attempt to 
produce a more elastic cord were those of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, using glue, shellac, etc., over the linen 
cover. These substances not producing the effect sought 
for, were discarded and linen adopted, increased flexibility 
being given by the use of silk in the inner portions of the 
cord. 

Care in the selection of the location of the switchboard 
has lessened some of the troubles originally attributed to 
the cords, and various means are employed in cords for spe- 
cial work to remedy others, such as the use of damp proof 

ompounds or thin rubber taping around the conductors, 
saturating the outer cover with preparations that would 
snd to lessen the chance of perspiration from an operator’s 
iand reaching the conductors. 

Attempts have been made in many directions to produce 
ords that shall have a life beyond the ordinary and have 
een successful to a greater or less degree. Among these 
nay be mentioned re-enforcing the cord at the plug end by 
ieans of a double or triple braid, by the addition of a short 
piral or by both of these methods. 

Cords with an inner conductor of one strand of bare 
opper wire spirally coiled and insulated with fine, soft cot- 
on, mercerized in some instances, and then armored with 
heavy double spring of piano wire have a life far longer 


than the average. In such cords the spiral is used as one 
conductor and fitting very securely into the plug effectively 
shields the delicate wire conductor from damage from bend- 
ing or tension. The objection urged against this cord by 
many is that the difference in resistance between the two 
conductors precludes its use in many instances. 

While the Independents have profited in most instances 
by the experiences of the pioneers in the telephone field 
they have not as a class taken heed of past facts regarding 
cords but have, in many cases, urged that they could not 
afford to use the best cord that could possibly be produced 
for the season that then competitors did not do so and that 
the advanced price would operate against them in bidding 
on new work, and this, it can readily be seen, is true, for a 
difference of, say, thirty cents per cord, seems prohibitive 
when applied to the large modern installations, and yet one 
should remember that in maintenance, repairs and replace- 
ments, the higher priced article saves not only the original 
difference but will frequently outlast two or three of the 
cheaper grade. 

A fact that the users of cords entirely lose sight of is that 
the manufacturer may not be entirely to blame for what 
appears to be inferior quality or poor workmanship in 
switchboard cords, for the reason that no matter how care- 
fully specifications are drawn regarding the quality of the 
tinsel, inferior grades sometimes creep in, developing weak- 
ness in the cord after it has been in service for a compara- 
tively short time. This material is all imported and tinsel 
users are entirely at the mercy of foreign manufacturers 
whose price for it is entirely, if not wholly, regulated by the 
demand for the article from makers of women’s garments 
and from trimming manufacturers, and the purchaser of tin- 
sel can always tell from his invoices whether or not it is 
fashionable at that particular time. 


Less difficulty was experienced at the outset from the 
smaller cords in use on the telephones. The first receiver 
cords were made from cord used by the telegraph companies 
and this was purchased by the yard and cut to length as de- 
sired. Later came the addition of the tips and the use of 
various materials, either in plain or mixed colors, for the 
outer covering of this cord. To-day the receiver cord for 
ordinary instruments is worsted covered, while for desk 
sets the silk cord is preferably used, being neater and smaller 
in size. The reason it was necessary to take the strain from 
the conductors of switchboard cord is equally applicable to 
the receiver cord and the spiral is sometimes used on this 
cord though the plan most in vogue is the tie cord, this be- 
ing a sleeve of the same material as the outer cover and run- 
ning off from the cord at the end attached to the telephone. 
This cord, being securely fastened, prevents for the most part 
any chance of loosening the cord tips or straining the tinsel 
should the receiver be dropped or left hanging. 


The desk set brought into the market cords of more than 
two conductors, used for attaching the instrument to a wall 
block or to the point where the leading in wires terminate. 
These cords are of three or more conductors and vary in 
length as fancy may dictate. In these the conductors are 
usually marked by single silk threads of different colors run- 
ning through the covering over the tinsel or copper. Some 
manufacturers of the so-called desk set cords consider it 
necessary to twist the conductors into a rope before putting 
on the outer cover, thus producing a ridged appearance that 
does not add to the neatness of the cords, it being claimed 
that this method gives more satisfactory service than when 
the conductors are laid parallel, but as the length of cord 
used in any one case is small, probably not over five or six 
feet, it is doubtful if any difference could be noted between 
cords manufactured by either method. 





I wish to say that I consider TELEPHONY one of the 
best telephone magazines published—W. P. BrearpsLey. 
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DIGEST OF TELEPHONES AND KINDRED PATENTS 


Conducted by EDWARD E. CLEMENT. 

















OCTOBER 28. 


(These patents were omitted because copies were not avail- 
able for the last issue.) 
712,056—R. Gaillard & E. Ducretet, Microphone for High 
Tension Currents. 

This is a microphone of French invention, said to be 
useful with high tension currents. Its principle is that of 
subdivision, which is accomplished by erecting partitions in 
the chamber between the diaphragm and back electrode, to 
divide the powdered carbon into separately working sections. 
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712,050—MICROPHONE FOR HIGH TENSION CURRENTS. 
Otherwise, the instrument is of the familiar type of battery 
transmitter long used in this country, with thin carbon 
diaphragm and serrated back electrode, and sold from the 
outset of the Independent movement. 

In the drawing, P is the back electrode, of metal, with 
saw-toothed ridges in its face; m is the carbon diaphragm ; 
S S S are grooves cut in the back plate P, to receive little 
fences, or partitions, s s s, of felt or similar material, which 
reach up to the diaphragm and across to the surrounding 
ring T, which is also of felt. There are thus formed sep- 
arate chambers S S S, containing the granular material. 
The method of operation of the transmitter seems to be no 
different from that of the ordinary forms. 


712,455—D. S. Hulfish, Busy Test System. 

This is a companion patent to the Hulfish party line case 
discussed in the last digest, being a division of the earlier 
application, 81,252, that is, a new application filed for part 
of the subject matter of the earlier case. 

The invention in the present is in the test circuits entirely. 
The general arrangement is that of a party line, common 
battery system, with means for any subscriber on the line 
to call either other subscribers on the same line, or central, 
and in either case to make connections at central so that 
the line will test busy from the time of the call. 

In the drawing, a-b is a telephone line extending from 
the central office on the left, at C, to the three subscribers’ 
stations, on the right, at S, S2 and S3. At central the two 


sides of line pass through the contacts of the cut-off relay R, 
(as usual in the Bell relay type of common battery system) 
and thence line a passes through the relay D, through wind- 
ing g on the relay F, through the winding m on relay G, to 
battery H by wire 22, and so to ground, and also by wire 
41 back to line b, this being necessary to complete the 
metallic circuit through the battery for supplying the line 
with talking current when in use. Line b passes through the 
contact of the cut-off relay R, then to the armature 39, 
contact 40, to winding h on relay F, to winding n on relay G, 
and to the ground as well as to line a as already stated. 

The relay D, when excited, closes a circuit from battery 
H, by wire 24, contact 29, armature 30, and wire 31, to 
the test rings d. When a subscriber desires to call another 
subscriber on the same line he depresses the key k at his 
station, whereupon a path is closed through the line a to 
the battery by the circuit already traced. Current flowing 
in this circuit energizes relay D, thereby connecting battery 
to the test rings at'once. At the same time, current flows 
from the generator M, alternating current, to the line b 
and out to the subscribers’ stations, through all their bells, 
to the side of line a, and to ground through the key at the 
calling station. This current may then be caused to ring 
the bells in accordance with a desired code, to call any one 
of them. 

If the subscriber desires to call central, he depresses the 
key k2 at his station, when the same circuit is closed from 
the battery through the line wire a, but as the receiver is at 
the same time kept off the hook the current flows through 
the bridge thus closed and to ground, and as the flow is 
maintained steady, the central office operator preceives the 
light N to remain bright and answers the call by inserting 
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712,455—-BUSY TEST SYSTEM. 


plug P2, whereupon the battery H2 is connected to the test 
rings, and also to the cut-off relay R, whereupon the latter 
attracts its armature and cuts off the line from the former 
battery connection and leaves the line connected to the cord. 
The connection with any other line then proceeds as usual. 


NOVEMBER 18. 
713,700—H. Shoemaker, Wireless Telegraphy. 
This patent is of somewhat special interest, as it seems 
to set forth a state of facts somewhat contradictory to the 
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accepted working theories of telephone engineers. The lat- 
ter usually seek to get a maximum efficiency in impedence 
coils by maintaining their cores in a normal condition of 
neutrality, that is, without even residual magnetism, for 
a number of reasons that are not necessary to go into at 
length. In this case Mr. Shoemaker employs a magnetic 
field instead of a neutral field for the same purpose, claiming 
to get better choking effects. 
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713,700—WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


In wireless telegraphy, it is understood, the vertical wire 
comes down and is connected to the coherer, and a local cir- 
cuit is also connected to the coherer, so that when waves 
in space affect the coherer, to lower its resistance, the local 
circuit is closed and an intelligible signal given. The oscil- 
lations in the vertical wire must be prevented from reach- 
ing the local circuit, and in the present Mr. Shoemaker 
attains this object, he says, by inserting coils M M in the 
iimbs E E of the local circuit, these coils being included in 
strong magnetic fields L L. The choking effect of these 
coils keeps the oscillations from traversing the local circuit, 
in which is located the relay G. 


713.744—C. G. Burke, Telephone System. 

The invention in this case is hard to define. The speci- 
fication is quite lengthy and gives much detailed descrip- 
tion of coils, etc., but there does not seem to be any clear 
statement of what the system accomplishes, or how. The 
drawing shows a line with induction coils in it, having 
somewhat complicated windings, as observed in the figure 
herewith, a transmitter in a closed local battery circuit, and 
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713,744—-TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


a side connection from the local circuit to line. What 
effect beyond ordinary static changes would be produced 
it is impossible to say without experiment, but it may safely 
be assumed that the claims were allowed because there were 
no other systems like it in the office records. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the method of connection of the coils 
in the line. The receiver connections are also important. 
This is quite in accord with present knowledge, as it is well 
understood that a good receiver may sometimes come up 
badly by being reversed in connection. 


713,829—E. E. Yaxley, Telephone. 

This consists essentially of a double back board, with 
the condenser and ringer mounted in a_ space be- 
tween the boards. Figure 1 shows a perspective view, and 
Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the instrument. The condenser 
is shown in the lower part of the recess between the back 





board and its companion frame board, to which it is hinged 
to swing out when access is desired to the working pieces 
of apparatus. The ringer is mounted on the inside of the 
front board, and is turned up with the windings parallel 
with the face of the board, the bell clapper rod being bent 
at a right angle to come out in front, the gongs being 
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713,829—TELEPHONE.— FIG. I. 


mounted on the face of the board, and above the transmitter 
arm. The latter is mounted as usual, and the familiar desk 
is also provided, resting on side brackets, and having a glass 
front panel, which shows the switchhook and other “works” 
inside the desk, including the induction coil. The light- 
ning arrester and line terminals are mounted on the back 
frame, and the line wires are led down through bushed 
openings at the top of the moulded edge, and ccnnected 
within. The danger of unauthorized tampering with the 
line connections is thus avoided. 


713,904—J. E. Murray, Insulator for Telegraph Lines. 

This is an insulator having provision for clamping the 
wire in place, without the use of a tie wire. It consists 
essentially of a body 3, having a groove 5, in which the 
wire is laid, a wedge 8, lying in the groove, and a screw 
cap 7 to force the wedge 8 down on the wire 6 when it is 
laid in the groove. The insulator is fastened on a pin as 
usual, 


714,109—E. O. Henderson and J. B. Thompson, Stripper 
for Wire Insulation. 

This is a cutting attachment that can be applied to any 
pair of pliers, and has for its particular object to make 
wire stripping easy. It consists of a pair of angle pieces 
17 and 19, that are screwed to the side of the jaws of any 
pair of pliers. The projecting parts 13 have a straight pair 
of edges, 14, for ordinary cutting, a curved pair of surfaces, 
15, of large size, and a similar pair, 16, of smaller size. 
A set screw 12 is tapped into one of the handles to limit 
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the play of the jaws. In operation, if a piece of wire to be 
stripped is exactly the size of hole 15, it is laid therein, the 
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713,8290—TELEPHONE.—FIG. 2. 
jaws closed, the tool rotated a little to cut all around, and 


the wire pulled, when the insulation is supposed to strip 
off. If the wire is too large for either hole in the 
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713,904—INSULATOR. 


jaws, the set screw is turned up until the curved or the 
straight jaws will just meet without cutting the wire, and 
then the proceeding is the same as before. 








12,056, O. P. and R. H. Yurgae, Combined Electric Signal 
and Telephone System. 

This is a party line metallic circuit system, wherein each 
telephone set has a signal or number wheel, and when a 
telephone is removed from the hook for use, the number 
wheel is automatically revolved to send the number of the 
station to central. Moreover, if the line is already in use 





714,109—STRIPPER FOR WIRE INSULATION. 


for conversation when a station calls the signal goes in with- 
out delay, although the telephone at such subsequent calling 
station cannot then be used without interference. 

In the drawing, the telegraph circuit is shown as a me- 
tallic circuit extending from. the central station on the left 
to the three substations at the right, each provided with a 
ground tap, used for the signaling. At central a main bat- 
tery N is connected in a permanent ground from the main 


‘line, together with the relay P, controlling the register R. 


A spring jack Z is connected in the metallic circuit, normally 
maintaining the line closed. At the last substation, shown 
in diagram, M? is an induction coil, the local or secondary 
circuit of which includes the receiver F, and the primary 
is connected directly to the line, together with the trans- 
mitter M, but normally short-circuited by springs H? J, the 
spring H' being integral with the spring H which co-oper- 
ates with the signal wheel G, the latter being connected to 
spring L’, which is normally open, but closes on the spring 
L when the receiver hook E goes up, this then closing to 
ground through post B. The hook E is carried on the cen- 
tral or winding arbor of a spring train, and when it is 
pulled down by the weight of the receiver the spring is 





12,056—COMBINED ELECTRIC SIGNAL AND TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 


wound, and when the receiver is removed, the hook goes up, 
permitting the spring train to run down revolving the sig- 
nal wheel G, and at the same time closing the ground from 
B, so that the main register R at central gets the signal over 
a grounded circuit, which may be one way or the other, or 
both, thus providing for a broken wire on either side of the 
box. When the hook has passed up to the limit of its move- 
ment, the insulated arm K lifts the spring J, and breaks the 
short circuit around the transmitter M and coil, and the 
telephone is then operatively included in the metallic circuit. 
Central thus having received the number of the box calling 
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can plug into the jack Z with plug W, connecting the tele- 
phone instruments Y arid V, and the talking battery U. 

As the telephone circuit is all metallic, and the signaling 
circuit is grounded, signals can be received while a conver- 
sation is proceeding. 


NOVEMBER 25. 


714,189, A. D. Jones, Traveling Contact for Railway Tele- 
phones, Telegraphs, or the like. 
This is a trolley contact, though not a wheel, which may 
be used to run along a conductor at the side of a railway 
track, and communication thus be maintained with the sta- 
















































































714,189—TRAVELING CONTACT FOR RAILWAY TELEPHONES. 


tion or with other trains.. It is shown as attached to a loco- 
motive, but may be attached to a car. As shown in Figure 
I, it consists of a “lazy tongs” D, carrying at its upper end 
a contact pad in a hood A, the pad resting on the wire n, 
and making contact therewith, the circuit to the cab being 
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714,189—TRAVELING CONTACT FOR RAILWAY TELEPHONES. 


by way of the wire w. At the top of the hood A is a steam 
connection C, as clearly shown in Figure 2, which injects 
steam from the boiler into the hood through salt or other 
material, the salted spray passing down on the pad and 
making the contact with the wire better. To permit the 








moisture to pass to the pad, it is enclosed in a perforated 
case e, e, the pad itself, c, being of leather, with holes filled 
with absorbent material like cotton batting. 





714,455, J. E. Cordovez, Lightning Arrester. 

This is a protective device based on the old principle of 
having the lightning close a circuit to ground from the line 
in time to switch itself off. While apparently paradoxical, 





or 








714,455—LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


when the periods of atmospheric discharges and of the me- 
chanical movements are considered, it is alleged that this 
class of devices are quite operative, and give some satisfac- 
tion. In the present case, the essential parts are a magnet, 
line and ground connections, and an adjustable armature 
carrying a contact. The line comes in at post 13, passes 
thence by wire 12 to post 10, by screw 11, and thence by 
wire 9 to magnet 8, and by wire 7 and post 6 out to line. 
The post 10 is hollowed on top to present a concaved sur- 
face, upon which is supported a spring 22, carrying a head 
23, which when drawn down makes contact with the core 
21 of the magnet 8. The screw 15 securing this core to the 
base 2 is connected to ground by a wire 16. When a dis- 
charge takes place, the first charging of the magnet causes 
the armature to be drawn down, closing the ground cir- 
cuit, and allowing the discharge to pass in that way, without 
damage. 





DECEMBER 2. 
39,409, Trade Mark, Hutchinson Acoustic Co., Certain 
named Telephonic Apparatus. 


ACOUSTICON 


39,409—-TRADE MARK. 


The trade mark “‘Acousticon” is applied by the above firm 
to telephone apparatus for enabling the deaf to hear. 





714,680, C. E. Egan, Pay Telephone. 

This is a central energy toll station telephone, with 
provision for returning the coin if the desired connection 
cannot be made. In Fig. 1 it will be seen that the line cir- 
cuit comes into the instrument at a, then passes by wire 2 
to switch contacts 4-4, to condenser 3a, to ringer 5, and by 
wire 6 to the return wire of line at b. When the hook goes 
up to make a call, this circuit is broken at 4-4, and the 
talking circuit closed at 17-18, but unless a coin is deposited 
the circuit is still incomplete by reason of a break at con- 
tacts 22-24. The coin being deposited, rests in the chute 
between the contacts 22-24, being supported there by the 
hook lever A, which passes through a slot in the chute. This 
is shown in Fig. 2. If the subscriber is called instead of 
calling, the hook goes up and closes at 17-18, as stated, and 
then as central has rung up the magnet 8, which is in paral- 
lel with the ringer 5, has thrown down its drop 13, to close 
the talking circuit at 14-15, and permit conversation to 
proceed without the deposit of a coin. The hook has a cam 
face that restores the drop 13 when the receiver is hung up, 
and as it goes down at that time it also drops the coin into 
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the box. Referring to Fig. 2, it will be observed that a 
pin 36 sticks through into the chute. This is the end of 
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714,680—PAY TELEPHONE. 


rod 36 shown in Fig. 1, and can be withdrawn if magnet 29 
is energized. As long as the pin 36 sticks into the chute 
the coin will fall into the box O when the hook A is de- 
pressed; but if the operator has been unable to get the 
connection desired, then a current is sent over the line and 
the magnet 29 receives current and pulls out the pin 36, so 
that the inclined face I on the top of the hook will direct the 
coin to the outside guide chute J, returning it to the de- 
positor, in the tray L on the outside of the telephone. 





714,681, C. E. Egan, Signal Bell for Telephone Systems. 
This is a combined condenser and ringer. The drawing 
and description do not make it quite clear if an ordinary 
condenser is to be used, or a special single sheet condenser. 
Generally stated, however, the invention comprises a polar- 
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714,68I—SIGNAL BELL FOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 


ized ringer frame of the ordinary kind, with a winding on 
one leg of the cores, and a condenser wound on the other 
ieg. Thus in the figure the core c has the winding a, while 
the other core has a condenser x wrapped around it. The 
armature has a back contact normally open, at d-e2, which, 
when the first impulse though the circuit has charged the 
condenser and caused the core to be magnetized, is closed 
by the armature turning, and the condenser is then cut out 
or shunted. See the arrows indicating the circuit through 
the frame to wire 0. Thus for one-half of each complete 
movement of the armature the condenser is out, and the 
bell can be rung, the patentee says, with a lower current 
than ordinarily employed. 


714,718, F. C. Locke, Overhead Conduit for Electrical Serv- 
ice Wires. 
It is common, in telephone construction, to support over- 
head cables by loops from span wires. The present inven- 
tion comprises a system wherein the same sort of span wire 























and supports are used, but the separate pairs of line 
wires are hung in the supports, instead of a cable. The 
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714,718 —OVERHEAD CONDUIT FOR ELECTRICAL SERVICE WIRES. 


figure shows two poles P, with a span wire A, of steel or 
iron, and hooks B depending therefrom at intervals of ten 
or fifteen feet. The wires C are then strung along in this 
skeleton conduit as required. The object is to install only 
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such wires as are needed from time to time, and to avoid 
idle pairs. 


714,759, A. F. Swan, Telephone System. 

The apparatus in this patent is an improvement over that 
shown in Swan’s previous patent 609,173, August 16, 1898. 
The invention consists particularly in the arrangement of 
the switching drum 11, and the switch arm 14. The system 
is one of those in which a number of stations are connected 
along the same line, and at each station a step-by-step switch 
is provided so arranged that any particular station can be 
selected, without the others, by the proper number of im- 
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714,759—TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


pulses. In the present case the switch consists of the drum 
11, mounted on a shaft carrying a ratchet wheel 19, adapted 
to be turned by the double pawl 20-21, and held from turn- 
ing back by the retaining pawl 23. The actuating pawl is 
worked by the electromagnet 26a, included in the line. The 
switch arm 14 has a bifurcated end with curved faces 15. 
The drum has pins 13 adapted to move this switch arm 
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cuits of the stations are the ordinary circuits and can be 
readily understood from the diagram. 


714,813, C. T. Mason, Joint for Telephone Transmitter 

Arms. 

This is a joint for hollow transmitter arms, intended to 
obviate the necessity of milled faces on the ears of the base 
and on the arm. It consists of a cone-headed screw 8 fitted 
to take into a conical depression in the side of the arm 7 on 








714,813—JOINT FOR TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER ARM. 


one side, and a sleeve 8c taking into a similar conical de- 
pression on the other side. Both the screw head and the 
sleeve have steady pins which take into grooves in the base 
to prevent their turning, and a thumb nut 9 serves to draw 
the screw head and sleeve together to compress the arm 
between them. The nut may either screw down direct on 
the sleeve or may have an interposed spring Io. 


DECEMBER o9. 
715,313, R. Spaulding, Process of Forming Electric Con- 
ducting Cables. 

This is a process for forming flat cables, presumably for 
switchboard use. The wires are first braided to form a 
tube A as in Fig. 1, then flattened as in Fig. 2, and finally 
covered with rubber or other insulating material At, as i 
Fig. 3. 
715,434, A. Stromberg, Electromagnet. 

The invention in this case relates to the adjustment of 
the air gap between the pole-piece of a magnet and the 
armature. It consists in fitting a screw i, of magnetic mate- 
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714,750—TELEPHONE 


vhen in the proper position. By adjusting the pins on the 
several drums they can be arranged so that any one or more 
of the stations, as I, 2, etc., may be cut in at will. The cir- 





SYSTEM. 


rial, to the end of the core, and providing a hole k, in the 


armature, whereby the screw may be adjusted to and away 


‘rom the core body, to bring it nearer to or farther from 
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the armature. 
broadly. 


Fig-t, 
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715,313—PROCESS OF ELECTRIC CONDUCTING 


715,455, H. Baethig, Sanitary Attachment for Telephone 
Transmitters. 
This invention comprises a bracket G, supporting a shelf 
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7I 5,434—ELECTR(¢ IM AGNET. 


F, on the transmitter arm AI, with a number of sheets of 
this paper on the shelf strung on a pin I, so that they can be 
pulled down one at a time on to a hook D, to hang in front 
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SANITARY 


TELEPHONE 


ATTACHMENT TRANS- 
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715,455 FOR 


of the transmitter mouthpiece B. The hook D is supported 
by a spring clip C-C1, which embraces the mouthpiece. 


The claims appear to cover this feature 





715,537; F. Bedell, Composite System of Electrical Trans- 
mission. 
This is a system so arranged that telephone or telegraph 
communication may be maintained over an active power 









































715,455—SANITARY ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONE TRANS- 


MITTERS. 


circuit. The two leading points brought out are the con- 
nection of the transmitting and receiving apparatus to points 
of equal potential on the power circuit, and also their con- 
nection to points of phase equality. In the figure, which is 
one of many, a monophase generator A is employed, feed- 
ing the power circuit a-b, the latter being bridged by coils 
T1, E1-E2, and T2. The first and last are the primaries of 
transformers, and the second is a balanced impedence coil. 
The secondaries of the transformers are connected to other 
working circuits, that of the transformer Tr feeding circuit 
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715,537—COMPOSITE SYSTEM OF ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION. 


a-b wire w or wI is taken off to ground, the former con- 
taining a telegraph transmitter U1, and the latter receivers 
V and Vi. Similarly bridged across the circujt c-d are 
other coils to whose middle points telephone sets are con- 
nected. From the middle point of the coil E1r-E2 a con- 
nection may be taken off for an intermediate telegraph re- 
ceiver. 

In arranging these coils, it is said to be important that a 
perfect balance should be attained, and the electromagnetic 
conditions are to be carefully equalized. Conversation may 
then be carried on, or telegraph signals transmitted without 
disturbance from the power currents. 
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Arrangements are shown for three phase and other cir- 
cuits, the connections always being made to points of equal 
potential and having identical phase conditions. 


DECEMBER 16. 


715,999, W. M. Davis, Telephone System. 

This seems to be another broad and important patent 
granted to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Co. of Chi- 
cago. The invention is described in connection with a 
bridged common battery circuit. The patentee says in his 
specifications : 
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715,999—TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


There are twenty-four claims in the patent, the first one 
of which is as follows: 

“In a telephone system, the combination with the pri- 
mary winding of an induction-coil included in a telephonic 
circuit, of a transmitter and battery in circuit therewith, and 
a secondary circuit of low resistance including the secondary 
winding and a telephone-receiver, substantially as described.” 





L. W. STANTON. 





The following sketch of L. W. Stanton appears in the 
current issue of Finance, one of the leading financial news- 
papers in the country. Owing to Mr. Stanton’s position 





L. W. STANTON. 


in the Independent field, we believe the sketch will interest 
our readers, and reproduce it in full: 

“L. W. Stanton, formerly electrical engineer and super- 
intendent of equipment for the Federal Telephone Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned his position with that com- 
pany and opened an office in the Electric building as con- 
sulting telephone engineer. Mr. Stanton’s practical work- 





ing experience with all classes of outside construction, from 
inspector to foreman of line construction, together with his 
intimate experience with all of the latest forms of central 
energy equipment, combined with a former thorough tech- 
nical training, especially qualifies him for his new work 
and will fill a much needed requirement in Independent 
telephony. There is probably not another man in the coun- 
try as thoroughly familiar with telephone. engineering, the 
cost of construction and maintenance, as well as the earning 
powers of telephone plants as Mr. Stanton. He has closed 
several contracts through the Central West for making a 
systematic inspection of plants and drawing specifications 
for new equipment. The drawing of proper specifications 
for new equipment is especially valuable to the Independent 
companies which are installing modern central energy sys- 
tems, for in no other class of engineering is there the amount 
of detail that there is in modern telephone equipment, com- 
posed of lamp signal switchboard, chief operator’s desk, 
wire chief’s desk, motors, dynamos, storage batteries, power 
board, and other auxiliary apparatus. 

“The experience which Mr. Stanton has gained, formerly 
with the Bell Telephone Company and later in the equipping, 
maintaining and operating departments of the various tele- 
phone plants, and long distance lines of the Federal Tele- 
phone Company, will prove of great value to parties secur- 
ing his services. 

“In no other line of construction is so much to be saved 
by proper construction, not only in first cost, but in mainte- 
nance and operation. Mr. Stanton is ably qualified to judge 
just the nature of a plant for a given territory, which will 
produce the greatest revenue, and telephone managers in 
the past have not given enough attention to this feature of 
construction. The following selection from a letter, writ- 
ten by C. E. Yoder, superintendent of construction of the 
United Telephone Company, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, shows 
what Mr. Stanton did for these people: 

“*A few weeks ago, after much consideration, we re- 
ceived bids for a multiple common battery lamp signal equip- 
ment. We had told each one what our fequirements were, 
what we wanted for our present and ultimate capacity, the 
number of toll lines on toll board, and the chief operator’s 
desk, the location of each, and we supposed we had planned 
ior just the system we needed. 

“*We found after receiving bids and estimates from five 
different houses that no two figured on the same equipment, 
some furnished specifications and others did not, and we 
found that we had taken the wrong method, if we wanted 
any assurance as to what we would get, and what it was 
worth. 

“*T.. W. Stanton called on us about October 20th, and 
knowing something about his ability as an electrical en- 
gineer, we decided to employ him as our consulting engineer, 
and we must say we are very much pleased with the work 
he has already done for us. He has undoubtedly saved us 
in the first cost two thousand dollars, and I am satisfied 
that our operating expenses are very materially reduced 
from what they would have been had we contracted under 
our former bids. And also the revenue of our plant will 
be greatly increased. 

“You may wonder how this could be accomplished, and 
we would suggest that it could only be done by one who 
gives much time and attention to both apparatus and opera- 
ting. We also think Mr. Stanton will be of great service to 
us during the installation of our plant.’ ” 





A device in the form of a hanging telephone register is 
being adopted in New York City. The register is made of 
leather, in four separate sections, containing openings for 
twelve slips of paper in each section, thus forming a con- 
venient arrangement for names most frequently used ‘by 
institutions employing the telephone. 
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WESTERN TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SWITCHBOARD APPARATUS. 


The demand for modern, high class telephone apparatus 
has stimulated manufacturers to bring their products up 
to date, and the Western Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany is making special efforts in this direction. Its en- 
gineering department has been instructed to spare no pains 
in developing its new designs in the highest state of the art 
of telephony, and the results so far indicate a very marked 











and has special machinery and finishing apparatus for this 
purpose. Its scope of work for making fine switchboard 
cabinets is not excelled by any concern in the world. Its 
preparations for the year 1903 promise the Independent 
telephone public any special design or novelty in switch- 
boards adapted to neat, modern requirements for central 
office or toll station work. 

One of the cuts shown illustrates a 2,400 metallic lines 
capacity, central energy, visual signal, multiple switchboard, 
with 1,000 metallic lines installed; together with a chief 











WESTERN CENTRAL ENERGY LAMP SIGNAL MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARD, 3,500 CAPACITY, I,200 LINES INSTALLED. 


advance in its product for 1903. This company has laid 
down as a first rule that all apparatus must be of a sub- 
stantial character, insuring durability and lack of trouble in 
practice. Its second rule is rapidity of operation, which with 
simplicity of design, makes a combination necessary to suc- 
cess in giving high-class service at the least expense of oper- 
ation. Preparations have been made to introduce into large 
central office systems some new ideas in form and finish 
of cabinet work, as well as in detail of engineering design 
for the equipment. 

The substantial form of its switchboards is illustrated in 
the accompanying cuts. One of these illustrations shows 
in operation a central energy, lamp signal, multiple switch- 
board of 3.500 metallic lines capacity, with 1,200 metallic 
lines installed; together with the chief operator’s cabinet 
desk and monitor switchboard. This switchboard is built 


up in Flemish oak and may be built up in mahogany, old or 
antique quarter-sawed oak, or in cherry, as the company 
manufactures all of its cabinet work from the raw material 





French 
of de- 
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operator’s monitor switchboard set, mounted in finely 
finished quarter-sawed oak cabinet. The stability 
sign is indicated to the practiced eye by a glance 
illustration. 

The details of this switchboard apparatus may best be 
indicated by the three banks of line jacks and multiple 
jacks and lamp jacks, also illustrated herewith. Particu- 
lar attention is directed to the heavy, strong, spring jacks. 
The engineers of the Western Telephone Manufacturing 
Company believe that it is better practice to use a stronger, 
more substantial character of multiple jack than has been 
adopted by many other concerns. Several improvements 
are not shown in the cuts, making the removal of these jacks 
and drops and the setting of them in their permanent posi- 
tions more simple and effective. One special point in 
favor of this system will be observed by an examination of 
the illustration. It has seven panels of multiple jacks within 
each section, where most other systems are unable to com- 
prehend more than five or six within the same operator’s 
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space. These jacks are mounted in removable banks of 
ten or twenty, held by solid cast brass frames, insuring sta- 
bility and permanency of arrangement. 

One of the illustrations shows a form of platinum contact 
Tinging and listening key. This has recently been improved 
considerably and is now arranged upon an ideal basis. The 
springs are all very heavy German silyer and are mounted 
in solid hard rubber blocks. These are all held in a solid 
brass cast frame and banded by a heavy brass bolted band. 
It makes a practically self-contained circuit changer, oper- 
ating smoothly and easily, as well as surely. The demand 
for this new circuit changer ringing and listening key of 
both the double and single acting type is very large, and 
hundreds of telephone systems have recently adopted it 
with entire satisfaction. 

The design of the plug and cord is indicated by the illus- 
tration. There is no neater or finer multiple plug in the 
market. The construction of it throughout is very solid 


of an automobile in the “Hello Girls!” who flitted from 
end to end of a thirty-foot room to answer calls on a 500- 
drop switchboard. The switchboard of less than 500 drops, 
“common return,” put in Decatur, IIl., about that time oc- 
cupied the modest space of twenty-six feet length of floor 
space. The replacing of this switchboard by one of almost 
twice the capacity and occupying less than nine feet of 
floor space shows strikingly the evolution in central office 
equipment. This situation presents to the inquiring mind 
those difficulties that beset the early or pioneer Independ- 
ent telephone men. However, they gloried in what they 
had and made it warm for the Bell monopoly in the face 
of such odds. The telephone manufacturers began to seek 
for new ideas in this line, and within a year hundreds of 
varied designs of switchboards were offered. Every tele- 
phone man tried his hand at getting up something new, 
but most attempts were failures or limited in success. 

In June, 1894, the Western Telephone Construction Com- 























“WESTERN” VISUAL SIGNAL 2,400 CAPACITY SWITCHBOARD—1I,000 LINES INSTALLED. 


and simple and it is brought down to the very smallest 
space that durable good construction will warrant. 

The incandescent lamp and holder and lamp socket illus- 
trated here, show some new improvements and are provided 
with opal or varied colored bull’s-eyes. These are either 
plain surface or prismatic in design. All of these details 
have been gone over within the past sixty days. New tools 
have been made up for the production of this apparatus upon 
a large scale during the year 1903. There is every promise 
that a very large business will be the result of the renewed 
efforts of the Western Telephone Manufacturing Company 
to bring about very high-class results. 

The history of Independent telephone exchange switch- 
boards is full of interest to the seeker for information in 
this line of work. Nine years ago the only switchboard 
available, outside of the Bell, was a cumbersome, ungainly 
combination of jacks, drops, plugs and cords into a board, 
tall enough to require the services of a well-developed 
giraffe to restore the upper drops, and the energy and speed 


pany obtained patents upon a radically new type of switch- 
board, embodying, as a special feature, the automatic or 
“self-restoring drop” of the express type. This switch- 
board gained the immediate favor of Independent telephone 
men, because it was the first real step in advance of the Bell 
company in the production of apparatus. This switch- 
board was built up into cabinets, the 100-drop case only oc- 
cupying a space of 12”x12”. With the advent of this 
switchboard Independents were enabled to give better com- 
petitive service than that furnished by the Bell. Soon 
there followed a number of changed designs in this type 
of switchboard, and to-day most of the switchboards sold for 
exchanges of from 100 to 500 capacity are of the express 
type of self-restoring drop. Much litigation in patents 
affecting this system has been carried on during the past 
six years and the legal rights of the parties are yet to be 
determined by the courts. 

However, during the past year practice has demonstrated 
that still further advances in the direction of compactness 
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and simplicity of operation may be made during the year 
1903. It is fair to assume from present endeavors that thig 
year will witness some marked innovations, especially in the 
line of multiple and central energy types of switchboards. 


movement predicts its accomplishment. It seems that 
the limit of concentration has been more than reached in 
the present forms of large multiple central energy switch- 
boards, and already there is a straining of effort to get the 





“WESTERN” 


STRIP OF ANSWERING JACKS. 





STRIP OF LAMPS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARD 


What telephone men demand is compactness, the fewest pos- 
sible parts, rapidity of operation combined in the most dur- 
able character of materials and highest class workmanship. 
These desirable qualities will be particularly demanded in the 





LISTENING 


AND RINGING KEY. 

arrangement of lamp signals and their operating relays. The 
genius who demonstrates his ability to devise these elements 
m such efficient manner that the central office service will be 
greatly improved: will deserve the encouragement of all pro- 


gressive telephone people. The demand for this forward 


jacks, etc., so small, that they may not be able to stand the 
pressure of heavy service. The presumption is natural, 
therefore, that any great improvement in this respect lies 
in the direction of evolution in form of switchboards, It 





ELECTRIC LIGHT, MULTIPLE PLUG AND LAMP SOCKET. 


is a matter of genuine satisfaction to note that the Inde- 
pents have forged ahead of the Bell in central 
office equipment, “and the outlook promises much greater 
gains during the year 1903. 
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STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY’S NEW FACTORY 

TELEPHONY presents to its readers this month an excellent 
birdseye view of what is claimed to be the largest plant in 
the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of tele- 
phone apparatus—namely, that of the Sterling Electric Co., 
of Lafayette, Ind. The growth of this company, its plant 
and its’ business, has indeed been so rapid that it might truly 
be called phenomenal, and as it has undoubtedly been a 
great factor in the dévelopment of the entire Independent 
movement, a few words descriptive of the institution will 
no doubt be of general interest. 

As will be seen by the illustration, the present plant con- 
sists of five buildings, which provide over 150,000 square 
feet or nearly four acres of floor space. This is all owned 
and occupied by the company. In addition to this, several of 


condensers, interior and exterior terminals, pole houses, 
Ctc., etc. 

The factory is now working day and night to fill its orders 
and this in spite of its enormous capacity and facilities. As 
an indication of the volume of business this company is do- 
ing, it may be stated authoritatively that in a little over one 
year it has closed contracts for more than thirty common 
battery multiple installations alone—this in addition to an 
unusually large number of orders for magneto boards, tele- 
phones and protective apparatus. 

In the material success and phenomenal growth of such 
institutions as this do we find the most convincing assurance 
of the stability and ever-increasing strength of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement. Without this stability such 
wonderful results could not have obtained, and on the other 
hand without the assistance and example of people who, like 





BIRDSEYE VIEW STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY'S FACTORY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


the departments have mezzonine floors which give additional 
space for the temporary storage of stock in process of manu- 
facture. 

Three years ago this company was occupying one room 
at 71 West Adams street, Chicago, the dimensions of which 
were about 50x150 feet. Upon removing to Lafayette, the 
main wing of the large building in the foreground of the 
picture (about 50,000 sq. ft.) was secured and deemed of 
ample capacity for many years. In less than a year and a 
half it was necessary to purchase the other wing and the 
connecting portion of this building. Three months ago 
these quarters again became too small, and the rest of the 
plant was added to the already large institution. 

The Sterling company now manufactures every portion 

f its product in its own factory, even to the woodwork: The 
extended wing at the upper left-hand corner of the picture 
s equipped with a full line of wood-working machinery 
and everything necessary for the production of the highest 
lass of cabinet work, including the finishing and polishing. 

The product of the company, beginning a few years ago 
‘ith protective apparatus only, now includes everything in 
‘ne way of telephone apparatus—switchboards of all types, 
!lagneto, transfer, multiple and common battery, distributing 
hoards and protectors, telephones, line fuses, repeating coils, 


the officers of the Sterling Electric Company, had the cour- 
age of their convictions, the Independent movement would 
still be in its infancy and the country at large in the grasp 
of the Bell monopoly. 





ANOTHER NEW BOOK, 

“The How and Why of Electricity” is the title of a new 
volume just issued, which aims to tell something of the 
properties of electricity; of how it is generated, handled, 
controlled, measured and set to work; and to explain how 
familiar electrical apparatus operates. The author of the 
book, the late Charles Tripler Child, was one of the ablest 
and most easily understood writers on electrical subjects, 
and this work, while containing essentially information for 
non-technical readers, can be read with interest and profit 
by the business man, the professional man, the architect, the 
contractor, the student or the electrician. The subject is 
carefully treated in twenty-three chapters, generously illus- 
trated, and is replete with up-to-date knowledge of electrical 
achievements and electrical conditions. The proceeds of 
the sale of this book will, to a large extent, be paid to the 
widow and children of the author. TELEPHONY will supply 
the volume to those who desire it at $1.00, postage prepaid. 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON BANQUET. 

On the evening of December 12th, the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, LIllinois, 
and Rochester, New York, gave a banquet at the Great 
Northern Hotel, at which the following men were present: 
Messrs. Alfred Stromberg, T. R. Finucane, C. W. Stiger, 
A. J. Rousseau, H. G. Webster, A. Hulbrich, Eugene L. 
Brown, F. L. Martin, William Bowen, F. L. Middleton, R. 
B. Tyler, E. C. Lewis, H. B. Hewitt, H. D. Eddy, L. R. 
Krum, C. E. Knickerbocker, A. S. Munsell, G A. Muir, 
Paul D. Meyers, G. H. Pierce, B. B. Willis, H. L. DuPont, 
G. L. Burlingame, C. H. Hague. 

The banquet was given largely to enable the men to meet 


into the Bell stronghold of Eastern New England. Since 
the commencement of business in 1899, with its exclusive 
rights for the Strowger automatic exchange system for the 
states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, flourishing auto- 
matic installations have been launched in the cities of Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass., and in the town of Wester- 
ly, R. I., in all of which places the service given is said to 
have increasingly won the approval of the telephone users 
over the local Bell service. 

The latest move of this company is the appointment of 
B. E. Waters, for over twenty years employed by the Bell, 
as general manager with headquarters in Boston. Mr. 
Waters is most favorably known among telephone men, 
having been manager of the Brockton exchange of the 
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STROM BERG-CARLSON 


each other, and to explain to the salesmen the use of a new 
book of standard switchboard specifications, which the com- 
pany has recently issued and which has been pronounced 
by many prominent telephone men as one of the most com- 
plete treatises on telephone switchboards that they have ever 
seen. It will, no doubt, help to standardize all the appara- 
tus manufactured by the Independent companies, as well as 
to maintain their own standards. 

Following the banquet and preceding the explanation of 
the book, Mr. Bowen, the company’s Iowa representative, 
on behalf of the salesmen presented Messrs. Stiger and 
Middleton each with a diamond scarf pin. 





The Eastern Automatic Telephone Company has made 
great strides in carrying the cause of Independent telephony 
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MANUFACTURING CO., BANQUET. 


Southern Massachusetts Telephone Company, and later gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Massachusetts Company by 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, Mr. 
Waters became superintendent of the Southern Massachu- 
setts division of the company. 

Mr. Waters has a wide acquaintance in the territory 
where he had for so many years represented Bell interests, 
and his new employment means much for the introduction 
of modern machine telephone operating in New England. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Chicago, Ill., and Rochester, N. Y., reports a 
great many inquiries regarding its new hook switch which 
has recently been placed upon the market. The company’s 
telephones are being equipped with this new style hook. 
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A NEW RINGER. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a new ringer, 
recently placed on the market by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Chicago, IIl. 

The ringer is said to embody new and simple features in 
the matter of adjustment, which in most ringers on the 
market heretofore, has been very crude and in many cases 
inaccurate. In Fig. 1 is shown a complete view, while in 
Fig. 2 is shown a view of the armature end of the ringer, 
which is almost self-explanatory as regards the manner in 
which adjustment is made. A word of explanation, however, 
may not be amiss. 

It will be observed upon examination that a screw passes 
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FIG. I. S-C RINGER. 


through the permanent magnet, armature, armature frame 
support, and is threaded into the armature yoke. By turn- 
ing this screw, a shoulder on the screw is made to engage 
against the frame, which supports the armature, and this 
being made of spring steel, allows it to be pressed down- 
ward, thus bringing the armature nearer the cores, while 
the turning of the screw in the opposite direction allows the 
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FIG, 2. S-C RINGER. 


distance between the cores and armature to be increased. 
This adjustment is very simple and requires the turning of 
only one screw, which may be done as easily after the ringer 
is mounted in a telephone as before. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Announcement is made that The Haines & Noyes Com- 
pany has become affiliated with the Couch & Seeley Com- 
pany, telephone manufacturers, Boston, Mass., and will in 
the future be the western department of the Couch & Seeley 
Company, with offices in Chicago. All prices will be F. O. 
B. Chicago for western selling, and a large stock will be 
carried. 

The Couch & Seeley Company is one of the largest and 
oldest telephone manufacturing companies in the east, and 
its apparatus is too well known to need comment. 





The Haines & Noyes Company has been in existence but 
a little over two years, but has built up a large business 
and is well known throughout the telephone field. 

All communications or orders from the west, including the 
western part of Canada and Mexico, should be directed to 
The Haines & Noyes Company, Western department of 
the Couch & Seeley Company, 153-157 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, while all communications and orders in the 
east should be directed to the Couch & Seeley Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This affiliation should prove a strong and important factor 
in the Independent telephone field, as well as with con- 
tractors and supply houses. 





A NEW TELEPHONE HOOK-SWITCH. 


In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown two perspective views of a new 
hook-switch recently placed on the market by the Strom- 





FIG. I. 


S-C HOOK SWITCH. 


berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago. The hook is of the long lever type and mounted on 
a heavy brass frame fastened with bolt and nut. The hook 
lever forms no part of the circuit, but all contacts are made 
by the springs mounted upon the lug on the side of the 
frame, as shown. The downward movement of the hook 
causes a hard-rubber insulated pin, attached to the lever, to 
be drawn in between the springs, thus disengaging the 
springs and breaking contact, as shown in Fig. 2, and mak- 
ing contact when the hook is released, as in Fig. 1. A stop 


is provided at the lower edge of the frame to prevent the 





FIG. 2. S-C HOOK SWITCH. 


downward movement of the lever, below the proper point. 
The springs are made of German silver of good length, and 
all contacts are pure platinum; pure hard rubber strips are 
used to insulate the springs from each other and the frame. 
At the top of the lug, upon which the springs are mounted, 
is fastened a strip of hard fiber with the front edge slotted, 
through which the wires are brought down to the springs, 
thus keeping them separated and reducing to a minimum the 
chances of short-circuiting. 





Tue Evectric APPLIANCE Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
placed on the market, under the name of the “Eaco dry bat- 
tery,” a piece of apparatus which has successfully stood se- 
vere tests to which it has been subjected to decide its use- 
fulness. This company will be pleased to give full informa- 
tion to any one interested with regard to the life and service 
of this new battery. 
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TRADE NOTES 




















THE CENTRAL TELEPHONE AND ELectric CoMPANy, of 
St. Louis, has arranged with the Acme Electric Company, of 
Chicago, to handle its Becker protectors and specialties. 


THE Evectric SToraAGE BATTERY Company, Philadelphia, 
has just issued a leaflet of facts regarding the chloride ac- 
cumulator for telephone work, which will be sent free upon 
request. 





THe OxoniTe Company, New York City, is out with one 
of the most attractive calendars which have been issued for 
1903. The panel is a scene which might have been borrowed 
from a Delft plaque, and is a dainty color effect of the Hol- 
land dikes and wind-mills. 


THE CENTRAL ELectric Company, Chicago, is distribut- 
ing to the trade its new No. g D. & W. price list. This 
price list, which contains half-tone cuts of all D. & W. prod- 
ucts, includes much new material not heretofore listed. Any 
prospective buyer can obtain a copy by addressing the com- 
pany. 

CoNTINUED increase in volume of business has compelled 
the Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago, to 
add a night shift to its factory force. The Swedish-Ameri- 
can Company is determined if possible to live up to its 
reputation of not only having superior goods, but of get- 
ting them out on time. 

Tue Eccteston LuMBber Company, 29 Broadway, New 
York City, ships promptly direct from its own mills. This 
company makes a specialty of yellow pine ties, poles and 
cross-arms. The fall business has been very gratifying, 
and the company has ready for immediate use a special lot 
of carefully inspected material. 


THE NATIONAL ConpbuIT AND CABLE Company, Times 
building, New York, in its issue of “Copper Gossip” of date 
Dec. 17 gives the general business outlook, copper market 
situation, copper prices, London copper market, copper 
mining developments and European copper statistics, togeth- 
er with much other valuable data. 





THE Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Company, New York 
City, manufacturer of wire and wire rope, is in season with 
a very practical daily memorandum and desk pad for 1903. 
This comes with the compliments of Mr. Henry L. Shippy. 
treasurer of the company, and with a hearty greeting of 
health, happiness and gor xd luck to all of his friends. 

THE EvLectricAL MATERIAL Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
has issued a catalogue of “All Things Electrical.’’ This is a 
comprehensive titfe, but the contents of the catalogue, which 
has nearly 250 pages, indicate that it is well chosen, since 
every department of electrical application is represented. 
The catalogue is copiously illustrated, price-lists of each ar- 
ticle being given. 

Rotu Brotuers & Company, Chicago, Ill., manufacturs 
and exporters of dynamos and electric motors, have been 
favored with a remarkable increase of business during the 
past year. The capital stock of the company has just been 


increased from $60,000 to $160,000, and it is intended in the 
near future to remove the factory into larger quarters in 
order to double the facilities and output. 


Illustrated cata- 





logues, completely describing the machines manufactured 
by the company, will be sent upon request. 





Tue Cuicaco Pay Station Co., Chicago, IIl., confidently 
expect that 1903 will prove the banner year for the sale of 
pay station apparatus. The indications are such that many 
of the large telephone companies who have been just a little 
bit skeptical regarding this form of service are now admit- 
ting that it is a source of revenue as well as a public benefit. 







Success depends upon making good stuff at low prices. 
The pole-line devices put out by the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, are successful. They are solid and substantial, and 
of good design. They wear well and save the user lots of 
money in time and are of great convenience. Look up the 
company’s advertisement of cable cars and trolleys, pole- 
seats, terminals, etc., and send for detailed catalogue and 
prices. 


THE BrRowNLEE LuMBER Co., Meridian, Miss., repre- 
sented by W. C. Futvoye, has opened an office at Room 24, 
No. 244 Sherman street, Chicago, and is carrying a com- 
plete stock of both telephone and electric light cross-arms 
for the benefit of the supply trade. The company reports a 
good demand for its high grade long leat yellow pine 
arms and will be pleased to quote delivered prices to any 
point in the United States or Canada. 


Tue DousLepAy-Hi_L ELectric Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., will move on January I into its new eight-story build- 
ing at 919 Liberty avenue. This is one of the finest build- 
ings of the kind in the country. In its new quarters the 
company will have four times the space now occupied. The 
building will be used for the offices, storehouse, repair shops 
and factory, and will greatly add to the facilities for prompt- 
ly taking care of orders of any magnitude. 


THE first underground cable system installed in the state 
of South Dakota is now being placed by the Capital City 
Telephone Company of Pierre. W. S. Rowe, general man- 
ager, is quite busy making these improvements. He is also 
reconstructing the exchange and cabling the central portion 
of the city. He will install an entirely new central office 
equipment, the product of the Eureka Electric Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Rowe states it is his firm determination and 
intention that the service in the exchange at Pierre shall 
be the best in the state. 


STANDARD TELEPHONE AND ELeEcrric Company, Madi- 
son, Wis., has just finished sending forward a large con- 
signment of telephones and other lines of telephone ap- 
paratus to Tehuantepec, Mexico. From reports received 
of sales recently made by the company in the states of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, North Dakota, and South Dakota the Stand- 
ard’s new type of switchboard is meeting with considera- 
ble favor. The Standard has also entered into a contract, 
it is said, to furnish one of the large operating companies 
with its new solid-back transmitter. From present indica- 
tions the new transmitter will have large and ready sales, 
and especially to those who wish a transmitter for extra 
severe long distance work. 


NOTHING created more favorable comment at the inter- 
state convention than the 1903 Chicago transmitter, manu- 
factured by the Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind. It is claimed for this transmitter that it is built 
like a watch, is absolutely proof against moisture, heat and 
cold, that no material is used which can possibly deteriorate, 
and the company fixes no time limit on the guaranty. This 
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guaranty covers workmanship, material and efficiency. It is 
also claimed for this transmitter that it will talk louder, 
clearer and further than any transmitter on the market. 
The Chicago Telephone Supply Company is making the 
strongest possible claims for this instrument, and states 
that it is very glad to be able to do so. 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Chicago, Ill., Rochester, N. Y., recently closed 
a contract with the Southern Electrical Construction Com- 
pany of Huntington, Indiana, for a 2,400 line full lamp sig- 
nal central energy switchboard, with a present equipment of 
700 lines, for Bowling Green, Kentucky. The contract in- 
cludes 700 telephones, a toll board, chief operators’ desk 
and complete power equipment. Representatives of the 
above company were in attendance at the recent Interstate 
telephone convention, at which time this contract was made, 
after inspecting the systems of the various telephone manu- 
facturers. It is stated that this is the largest single con- 
tract closed during the convention. The company also closed 
contracts with the Cherokee Telephone Company, Tahlequah, 
I. T., for a 200 line capacity drop switchboard, and with the 
New Castle Telephone Company, New Castle, Indiana, for 
1,000 line capacity visual signal central energy switchboard, 
consisting of four sections; also a two-position toll board 
equipped with 4o lines. 





H. P. DIDRIKSEN. 


H. P. Didriksen, well and favorably known in the tele- 
phone field, has associated himself with the Eureka Electric 
Company of Chicago. He will have 
entire charge of the advertising 
and general correspondence, and, 
thanks to his training in this line, 
he will undoubtedly prove a valu- 
able addition to its force. 

Mr. Didriksen, previous to his 
entrance in the telephone field, was 
interested in the newspaper clip- 
ping business, dividing his time be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 
There is no question that his well- 
known energy will prove of value 
to his employers and will enable 
him to become more prominent in 
the telephone manufacturing in- 
dustry. Mr. Didriksen’s many friends wish him well in 
his new position. 








DE VEAU DESK TELEPHONE BRACKET. 
Few business men using the now almost universal desk 
telephone instrument have failed to experience the incon- 
venience of having a desk set constantly in the way. It must 
either be on the desk itself, in which case it interferes with 
papers, books, etc., or on the slide of the desk, in which lat- 
ter case free access to side drawers is prevented. 

The desk bracket illustrated herewith has many advan- 
tages over others that have been placed on the market. It is 
o arranged that it will accept any size desk base and hold 

firmly, owing to the bracket having adjusting screws. 
\fter the desk set is placed in the holder and tightened up, 
here is a thumb screw that takes up all play and holds the 
desk set firmly. All three lugs are adjustable. The bracket 
also permits of the desk set being swung completely around 
gainst the side of the desk. 

This is impossible with other brackets on the market, and 
‘hen the desk set is not in use it has a decided advantage, 
as it does not take up any desk room and is entirely out of 
the way. 

The bracket is formed of two separate arms, insuring 








great strength. The hinge base is made very wide, insur- 
ing a long bearing for the pin. This bracket will absolutely 
not work loose, rattle or shake. It is not made of cast iron, 
but of malleable iron, and will not break. 


This bracket is guaranteed in every respect. It is fitted 
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DE VEAU DESK TELEPHONE BRACKET. 


with cord eyelets which absolutely prevent the cord from 
getting twisted or tangled up, and is manufactured by the 
De Veau Telephone Manufacturing Company, 27 Rose 
street, New York. 





This is a chart for a cable box and will show accurately 
all the wire numbers on ten arms. It is 5%4x10% inches 
and is printed on cardboard. The designer is C. E. Nicho- 
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las, manager of the Kenton (Ohio) Home Telephone Com- 
pany. The cards are printed and supplied free by the F. 
Bissell Company, manufacturers and jobbers of electric 
lighting and telephone supplies, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE GORDON CELL. 
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exhibit; photo of which appears in 
this issue, attracted a great deal of 
attention at the convention. E. M. 
Deems, the company’s western agent, 
was in charge. The Gordon cell is 
so extensively used throughout the 
country for operating central energy 
systems and switchboard transmit- 
ters and has given such universal 
satisfaction, that it has gained a large 
number of stanch friends among the 
telephone fraternity. Gordon cells 
are made in different sizes varying 
in capacity from 100 to 1,000 ampere hours. A constant 
current, depending on the type, at an E. M. F. of from 
sixty-five one-hundredths to seventy-five one-hundredths 
volts can be obtained from this cell, and as there is practi- 
cally no internal resistence the E. M. F. is available. The 
cell is claimed to be free from noxious fumes and gases and 
is said to not be affected by climatic changes. It requires 
no attention during its life and is not consumed by local ac- 
tion when not in service. 

The home office of the Gordon Battery Company is 439- 
445 East 144th street, New York. Its western office is lo- 
cated at 358 Dearborn street, Chicago. The company now 
has in preparation an enlarged catalogue fully describing the 
different sizes of the cell which it will be glad to send upon 
request. 














THE NOVELTY SYSTEM. 


One of the greatest, most far reaching innovations in 
the telephonic field just came to light in the year 1902. 
The change is so radical that it strikes every telephone man- 
ager as filling a long felt want, and that is, the mechanical 
devices exhibited by the New Haven Novelty Machine Co. 
at the Interstate Independent Convention in Chicago on 
Dec. oth, 10th and 11th. These devices do away with the 
plumbers’ wiped joint in connecting telephonic cables, giving 
telephone managers complete independence and the means 
to connect their own cables, with their own men; freeing 
them from the thraldom of the plumber. The devices shown 
were the Novelty straight sleeve, Y, 3-way branches, 8-way 
terminal head and pot head. The first four consist of but 
four pieces, and the pot head of but two. These devices 
can be applied by any lineman or splicer; all that is re- 
quired being a heated soldering iron or a blow torch. An- 
other very valuable and distinctive feature is one altogether 
lacking in the present lead sheath, viz.: the power of inspec- 
tion at any and all times with comparatively no extra cost: 
all that is necessary is a wrench and a few minutes’ labor. 
This feature is so important that telephone managers who 
give out contracts for construction of their lines, etc., should 
insist on the use of the Novelty slidable sleeves, on account 
of the enormous saving in secondary costs, as by the old 
system of lead sleeves the inspection of a wiped joint costs 
much more than the original wiped joint. The New Haven 
Novelty Machine Co. do not claim their devices to be a sub- 
stitute for a wiped joint, but to be better in every respect, 
and point with pride to the fact that although only six 
months on the market to Independent telephone companies, 
and without calling on or meeting a single telephone man- 
ager, several Independent telephone companies have already 
not only adopted the Novelty system, but over their signa- 
tures have stated that the old wiped lead sheath is a thing 
of the past and they will have no more of it. The New 
Haven Novelty Machine Co. adopted an expensive, but 
really the only satisfactory policy, and that is openly ad- 


The Gordon Battery Company’s . 


vertising and declaring that to any reputable Independent 
telephone company they would send samples of their slidable 
sleeve, Y branch and pot head, or all three, by express, 
prepaying express charges, if they would give the necessary 
information, viz., the diameter of their cables. This gives 
the telephone managers an opportunity to test the goods 
without cost; the result being that the New Haven Novelty 
Machine Co. are nct only behind their orders, but are greatly 
increasing their plant in order to fill orders with as little 
delay as possible. This same policy will be continued for 
some time to come. Their exhibit at the Interstate Conven- 
tion excited so much interest that their rooms were crowded 
tor the three days of the convention. Telephone men first 
called out of curiosity and then almost invariably returned 
bringing friends, in order that they also might see and 
inspect something radically new to telephone men, and 
which many classified as the hit of the convention. 





THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE CoO,, 
MILL, 


The Standard Underground Cable Co. has about com- 
pleted the erection of the largest and most modern plant in 
this country for rolling copper rods, drawing all sizes and 
shapes of bare wire and insulating weather-proof wires and 
cables. This plant is an addition to its large underground 
cable factory and rubber insulated wire and cable factory 
at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The rod mill was started successfully on Nov. 25 and the 
wire mill is now in full operation. 

The company is prepared to furnish bare rods and wire 
in any quantities, the capacity of the rod mill being 3,000,- 
000 pounds per month and the wire mill 2,000,000 pounds, 
single turn. 

The weather-proof factory will be in full operation by 
February I, 1903, with a capacity of 500,000 pounds of 
wire and cables per month, working single turn. 

The sales department staff has been largely y added to, on 
account of this new departure and the general increase in 
business. 

The general sales department, with headquarters in Pitts- 


burg, together with the branch office managers at New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, remain the same. 


Mr. A. B. Saurman, who has represented the company 
in Boston for the past few years, goes to San Francisco, 
where he is associated = Mr. C. F. Sloane, the Pacific 
coast sales agent, Mr. Saurman devoting his attention ex- 
clusively to the interests of the company on the coast. 

The Boston office is now in charge of Mr. Frank Clarke 
Cosby, formerly the company’s representative in St. Louis, 
and latterly connected with the sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. in New 
York city. 

The New York office force is augmented by the presence 
of Mr. H. P. Kimball, formerly with the Williamsport 
Electric Co. 

Mr. R. M. Hirst, for several years connected with the 
Philadelphia* office, will devote most of his time to the trade 
in the territory covered by the Philadelphia office. 

The Pittsburg office will have two men constantly on 
the road, Mr. A. A. Anderson, who has been with that of- 
fice for several years, and Mr. McBride, formerly with the 
Pittsburg Reduction Co. 

Mr. J. R. Wiley at the Chicago office will be assisted by 
Mr. E. J. Pietzcker, formerly with the American Steel and 
Wire Co. 





I have taken TELEPHONY since March and will say it is 
the best telephone paper I have ever read. It is worth a 
great deal more than you ask for it—E. J. BARBER. 
Traverse City, Mich. 
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KEYSTONE TOLL LINE EQUIPMENT. 


The American Electric Telephone Company, of Chicago, 
has just completed the installation of a toll line switchboard 
equipment for the Keystone Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. This switchboard represents one 
of the largest toll installations in the Independent telephone 
field. The equipment, which is complete in every respect, 
was built from specifications prepared and furnished by the 
Keystone company’s engineers, who deserve a great deal 


FIG.’ I. 


of credit for the completeness of the engineering specifica- 
tions and in regard to the mechanical workmanship, and it 
is hardly necessary to state that the American company was 
successful in its efforts to produce one of the finest equip- 
ments ever built. 

Referring to Fig. 1, we have before us a view of the toll 
room, showing the twenty position switchboard, which per- 
mits of an extension to the left of more than double its pres- 
ent capacity, the immediate capacity of the board being 
something over two hundred incoming suburban lines, while 
in addition to this the first and second positions are equipped 
with incoming trunks from Philadelphia City, Camden, 
West and German exchanges, 


KEYSTONE TWENTY POSITION 


Immediately to the right of the switchboard and in the 
foreground we have the monitor switchboard, and next to 
this a two-position recording operator’s desk, while in the 
far rear is a partial view of the cross-connecting and relay 
rack, which equipment, however, is shown more in detail 
elsewhere. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will give a clear idea as to the ap- 
pearance of the equipment with the operators in place. 


TOLL SWITCHBOARD. 


Fig. 3 shows the terminal room. To the immediate left 
we have the combination power and fuse board, and to the 
right a distant view of the rear of the toll line switchboard, 
while in the left center we have the combination cross- 
connecting and terminal rack, as well as the relay rack. 

Referring again to Figs. 1 and 2, it will be observed that 
the toll board is numbered from right to left, the last position 
being number 20. It might further be mentioned that posi- 
tions 19 and 20 indicate the length of one section of the toll 
board. Each section of the board is equipped with a certain 
number of incoming suburban lines, as well as local trunk 
circuits, and the equipment is further provided with a com- 
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plete system of multiple trunk circuits extending from the The monitor’s equipment above referred to is so arranged 
toll board to the various Philadelphia city exchanges. as to give a complete system for the toll operators. While 
In the center of each section it will be observed a Calcula- this equipment is designed and arranged for operating in 
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FIG. 2 KEYSTONE TWENTY POSITION TOLL SWITCHBOARD. 


— 


graph is mounted, this instrument being provided for each the usual manner, it might be mentioned that the monitor 
section of the switchboard, giving us a total of ten for the operator is enabled to observe whenever an incoming call 

is recorded on a particular operator’s position, when the 
* operator responds to the summons, and when an estab- 


entire equipment. 


—— 
NO, 3. KEYSTONE TERMINAL ROOM. FIG. 4. KEYSTONE DESK SET. 

Each operator's position is equipped with the usual com- lished connection is taken down. In addition to this a moni- 
plement of cords and plugs, supervisory signals, ringing and __ tor is enabled to listen in on the local operator circuits with- 
listening keys, operator’s telephone equipment, etc. out producing any effect which might give warning to that 
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operator. This system, together with numerous other fea- 
tures, permits the maintenance of excellent discipline. 


The recording operator’s desk which is provided in con- 
nection with the toll equipment, is designed on entirely 
original lines and possesses features of great importance 
from an engineering standpoint. The design of this equip- 
ment is entirely original with the Keystone company’s en- 
gineers. 

Fig. 4 shows the Keystone desk telephone equipment, a 
distinctive feature of which lies in the accessibility of the 
working parts of the instrument. 

Referring to Fig. 5, we have an excellent view of the 











FIG. 5. KEYSTONE COMMON BATTERY TELEPHONE. 


. Keystone company’s common battery telephone. This in- 
strument, it will be remembered, was designed by the Key- 
stone company’s general manager, Mr. C. E. Wilson, to 
whom patents upon the equipment were recently granted. 





A SPECIAL INSPECTION. 





BY A. E. DOBBS. 

A great many exchanges never have an inspection; even 
the batteries are never touched until the sorely exasperated 
subscriber cannot put up with the poor service any longer 
and threatens to have “the thing thrown out into the street 
unless you come and fix it right away,” which generally is 
sufficient to induce the manager to send a boy around with 
new batteries. Some managers have even boasted that their 
exchanges “never needed and have never had an inspec- 
tion since it was put in,” a remark which suggests to the 
writer the need of a new manager. There are many things 
a manager can do for himself in the way of observing and 
making notes of little items that will improve the service. 


For example, let him, some morning when he can find the 
time, take a horse and buggy and drive around the town and, 
with a note book in his hand, see what is needed to improve 
his lines. He will find many of the smaller branch lines 
that would give better service if there was a certain amount 
of tree trimming; there are corners that need new guys; 
there are poles leaning over that should be straightened ; 
there are wires with too much slack, which will make con- 
siderable trouble later if they have not already done so, 
while on another street he will find that his wires and those 
of the electric light company are altogether too neighborly, 
which may cause a lively time some night in the operating 
room. In fact, it might be said that where a telephone 
office has a burn-out from electric light or trolley wires 
the telephone man is, partly at least, responsible in that he 
has no business to take any chances with these circuits. But 
the best instruments made are better for an occasional in- 
spection and touching up. The fact that a subscriber does 
not complain to the office is no indication that his instru- 
ment is doing good service. I remember once going into 
a house where there was no complaint and never had been, 
but on test I found that it was almost impossible to hear the 
chief operator, although she heard me quite clearly. The 
trouble was that the diaphragm of the receiver was touching 
the magnet pole pieces and three minutes’ work put it in 
first-class condition and the subscriber said that it sounded 
like a new telephone and that he had never been able to hear 
so well. And yet this is only one instance out of many that 
may be found by an intelligent, painstaking inspector. 

The older companies, whose instruments possess a uni- 
formity and quality not found in many Independent ex- 
changes, have found it necessary in exchanges like those 
in New York city, for example, to have an inspector make 
his rounds every two or three months to examine and touch 
up the instruments and report on their condition and the 
service rendered; and it is surprising how many little things 
they find that need attention. A cord is becoming frayed 
and is replaced by anew one. The service rendered may not 
be of the best. Contacts may be full of dust and liable to 
cut out. A receiver may need adjustment or subscribers 
may have just reason for complaint as to service. All these 
things fall within the duties of an inspector, who makes a 
note of them on his trouble slip and turns them into the 
office, where they are duly recorded and investigated. 
Moreover, many of the subsidiary companies have traveling 
inspectors whose duty it is to go from town to town at least 
once a year and check up the work of the local managers. 

One thing should be impressed upon all telephone com- 
panies, is, that, as a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, so is a telephone system no stronger than its poor- 
est service. 

It may be that certain subscribers who do not pay their 
bills promptly or have a cheap rate do not seem to be en- 
titled to very much attention, but that is a matter that should 
b2 met in another way, for the best paying subscriber in 
the exchange is very liable to have important business with 
the former and he gets poor service as well as his poorer 
neighbor, and both feel that they have a grievance against 
the company. Well satisfied subscribers are among the best 
assets of a telephone company. 

An inspector should start out with sufficient tools, such as 
pliers, screw drivers to reach any part of the box and a small 
wrench to reach certain parts of some instruments. 

He should also have a battery gauge or voltmeter to test 
his batteries; but it might be well to remark here that a 
voltmeter does not tell the whole story, for he should also 
have some sort of an ammeter to gauge the current strength, 
for there will be found pairs of dry batteries giving a 
reading of two volts which will not give more than a quar- 
ter of an ampere on short circuit, a condition which indi- 
cates a high internal resistance, too high for good trans- 
mitter work, and such should be changed. 
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The inspector should also carry along a few extra re- 
ceiver cords, also two or three receiver diaphragms, for 
occasionally a diaphragm will be found so badly bent or 
buckled as to necessitate replacement. 

He should also carry a pad of blank forms something like 
the following: 


A voltmeter, on the other hand, is wound to a higher re- 
sistance, varying from 100 ohms in a low-reading instru- 
ment to 100,000 ohms in those of higher reading capacity. 
In the voltmeter, as in the ammeter or the D’Arsonval gal- 
vanometer, the degree of deflection is caused by the amount 
of current passing through the coil, but in the voltmeter this 





Name 
Battery, volts 
Condition telephone 
Condition line 
Condition house wiring 
Res. line 
Complaints 
Remarks 





Special Inspection Report. 
HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
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Inspector. 








(Fig. 1.) 


In addition to the above report he should also keep a 
lookout for defects in line construction, to be made the sub- 
ject of special reports, of which the following may be con- 
sidered a fair sample as noted on a tablet pad. 

SPECIAL, 

At Bond and Elm streets the trees have grown into the 

wires and should be trimmed. JoHN MATHEWS. 
SPECIAL. 

Opposite 320 Grant street the telephone wires have sagged 
down till they almost touch the electric light lines. This is 
dangerous, as a windy night might cause trouble here. 

Joun MATHEWS. 


SPECIAL. 
The jumper wires at the pole corner Freedom and Lincoln 
avenue are hanging loosely. Much temporary work. 


Should be cleaned up. 
Joun MATHEWS. 

There are several items in the form shown as Fig. 1 that 
require a little explanation, for it is not often that an in- 
spector can carry around a portable bridge set, but all the 
above items can be obtained from a combination volt-am- 
meter by those who understand its use. 

MEASURING RESISTANCE WITH A VOLTMETER. 

To measure the voltage of the battery is easy. Simply 
connect the voltmeter across the terminals of the battery 
with the hook down, which, of course, leaves the battery 
contacts open and sends all the battery current through the 
voltmeter that can pass the resistance of its coils, and this 
gives us volts direct. Having found this, a short circuit 
through the ammeter likewise gives us the current in am- 
peres. We now disconnect one terminal of the battery, 
place the voltmeter in the circuit and raise the hook and 
have the battery, primary winding of the induction coil and 
transmitter (T’r. Res.) all in series, and our voltmeter has 
really become a milammeter. We find that there is a con- 
siderable drop in the voltage reading previously obtained 
from the same battery, and this enables us to determine our 
resistance by a very simple formula, but before giving this 
formula let us explain the principles upon which it is based. 

In the first place, there is really no difference between a 
voltmeter and an ammeter, except as a matter of winding. 
An ammeter consists of a large coil with a very few turns 
of wire, in which a magnet moves, but, on account of these 
few turns, it takes a large quantity of current to deflect the 
needle to any appreciable extent. 





amount is very small, and hence the deflection is marked to 
indicate the pressure or voltage instead of large quantity or 
amperes. 

If the resistance of the circuit rises even this small quan- 
tity is decreased, and we speak of it as a falling off in pres- 
sure or voltage. 

We also find that this fall of potential (voltage) proceeds 
along a uniform scale of resistance, which, when found, 
gives us a current—constant. 

This current constant is found by a simple application of 
Ohm’s law, which is, that current equals the electromotive 
force (volts) divided by the resistance, generally expressed 
as I=, I, being the current in amperes, E, the volts and 
R, the ohms. 

As a general thing the manufacturers send a card con- 
taining a statement of the resistance of their voltmeters, 
which makes it easy to calculate the current—constant. 

Let us take, for example, a low-reading instrument with a 
scale divided into tenths of a volt, having a reading of five 
or six volts. As our scale is divided into tenths, five volts 
would mean fifty scale deflections. 

We know the resistance of the voltmeter to be, say, 100 
ohms, the usual resistance for instruments of this class. 

Suppose we now connect in two cells of battery and get a 
reading of 2.8 volts, which is really 28 degrees of deflection. 
How much current, therefore, would this take for each de- 
gree of the scale? 

According to the formula given above, = =2.8-- 100 
=.028 of an ampere or 28 mil amperes, the mil or milli 
ampere being ioso of an ampere. 

Since, therefore, it follows that if 28 degrees of the scale 
represents 28 mil amperes, one degree must represent one 
mil ampere, 14 degrees 14 mil amperes and so on. 

We can also carry the same method to instruments of a 
higher degree. Thus, if we have a 100-volt instrument with 
a scale reading in single volts, which has a resistance of 
100,000 ohms, we use the same formula; as, supposing we 
have 8o volts of battery, 80 -- 100,000 =.0008 of an ampere 
as the value of 80 scale degrees, or .oo08 -- 80 =.00001 of 
an ampere as the value of one scale degree. 

Now for the use of the voltmeter in finding the resistance 
of a cricuit, taking a low-reading instrument as previously 
described. i 
(Concluded in February. ) 
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